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PREFACE 


During the time John Matthews Manly has been Head of the 
Department of English in the University of Chicago, he has directed 
the training of a host of students who have become widely known as 
scholars or who have rendered valuable, if local, service in the 
routine of the traditional overworked teacher of English. All look 
with gratitude to Mr. Manly as the great stimulus of their early 
careers. He has also encouraged and assisted many scholars who 
have not sat in his classrooms, and these, too, regard Mr. Manly 
with affection and gratitude. 

To a self-constituted committee of friends, the conclusion of 
twenty-five years of this service at Chicago seemed a fitting occasion 
for expressing the devotion to Mr. Manly felt by such debtors to 
his scholarship. Once broached, the project of a volume of research 
studies met with an enthusiastic response. Not all who wished to 
contribute articles found it possible to prepare a study in the limited 
time available, and perhaps not all who would have wished their 
names included as subscribers to the volume have had opportunity 
to subscribe, . The committee regrets the exclusion of any such testi- 
monials of friendship, and pleads as excuse the obvious limitations 
of time and space. So many friends have contributed in one way 
or another to the success of the undertaking that the committee makes 
bold to thank them all in Mr. Manly’s name, even before he has 
seen the book, and thus save him from the labors of an extensive 
correspondence. 

The articles printed in the volume are arranged in three groups 
according to the subjects treated. The first group includes studies 
dealing with English literature, the second those dealing with litera- 
tures other than English, and the third those dealing with linguistics. 
Within these groups the order of arrangement is roughly chrono- 
logical. 
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LA^AMON^S POETIC STYLE AND ITS RELATIONS 

John S. P. Tatlock 
Stanford University 

The most characteristic trait of La^amon^s poetic style is his 
remarkable profusion of epic formulas, similar phrases used re- 
peatedly, as a rule in similar circumstances.^ In a sea voyage 
''wind stod an willen^' (I, 47, 76, etc.);^ when an army is needed, the 
king "sende his sonde wide ^end pane londe^' (I, 19, etc.). There 
are more than one hundred and twenty-five formulas, each found 
three or more times, and one or other on an average once in every ten 
lines.® Not derived from Layamon’s French original, they are normal 
in early epic, as is shown by the frequency of epic formulas in Homer, 
the Chanson de Roland^ the Cantar de mio Cid, and other early poems. 
But Anglo-Saxon poets, hke modern, deliberately avoided them, 
and cultivated variety and ingenuity of phrasing. In Beowulf one of 
the two formulas a full line long is merely that which introduces a 
speech, the commonest in early poetry;^ and few formulas are fre- 
quently or perhaps even consciously used. This avoiding a natural 
epic usage is a sign of the artificial sophistication of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

The simile is a fairly well-marked trait of Layamon's style. 
Among the epic formulas, several (found some dozens of times) 
contain similes; a fighter is compared to a boar or to a lion, and a 
multitude to the falling of hail. There are very many short insignifi- 
cant similes.® Several long and elaborate ones in the Virgilian 
manner are used of and by Layamon’s great hero Arthur; he 
is likened to a ravenous wolf in winter (II, 421), and with grim 

1 This first matter is merely summarized here. A full treatment will appear soon 
in the PuhUcations of the Modern Language Association, 

2 Throughout I consider only the older text, except once or twice as noted. I cite 
Sir Frederic Madden’s admirable edition by volume and page. 

® Here and always this means full lines. Madden counts each half-line as a line. 

^“Hrodgar madelode, helm Scyldinga” {Beowulf, 11. 371, 456) and the like. I 
quote Anglo-Saxon poems from the Grein-Wiilcker Bibliothek der age, Poesie, 

® Cf. Regel in Anglia, I, 211 ff. 
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enjoyment he likens his campaign against Childric to a fox hunt 
(451-52), and Colgrim to a goat attacked by a wolf (470-7 l)d In 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, not only are there almost no long and elaboi'ate 
similes but the rarity even of short ones is recognized as one of its 
notable traits. In Beowulf j there are no more than five, and in the 
other poetry they are almost equally scarce.^ One may read thou- 
sands of lines and find none. 

A more outstanding feature of La^amon^s style is the terse sum- 
mary of a situation or of the emotion suggested by it. Six or eight 
of his epic formulas are of this nature: ^^balu wes on folkc,” “pat 
was uuele idon/’^ Leir’s messenger sits at Cordoille^s feet — ^^sone 
per after him wes pe bet'' (I, 150). There are hundreds of such 
impulsive, sometimes over-obvious, comments. These terse sum- 
maries are rare in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

In contrast with these novel traits of style, Layamon has dropped 
a good many more of the older ones. Understatement or litotes is 
no feature of his style, and it is in the terse comments just mentioned 
that we find most of his mild cases. Assaracus' mother was a Trojan 
harlot — '^hire cheap was pe wrse" (I, 17); nine thousand of the 
northern English were slain — ^^pa du^edc wes pa lassc" (III, 276).^ 
Such is Layamon's sometimes artless humor. Herein his manner 
contrasts with the classical Anglo-Saxon in two respects.^' There is 

^ None of these and few of Layamon’s other similes are in the h’rencii original, in 
which similes are short and rare. None of the matters discussed in this article have 
any particular relation with Wace, 

^Beowulf, 11. 218, 727, 985, 1571-72, 1608. Cf. Gummere, Anglo-Saxon Motaphor, 
pp. 4-10; Heinzel in Quellen und Forschungen, X, 17 f.; Tolman in PMLA, HI, 28; 
Sedgefield’s edition of Beowulf, p. xxiii; Meyer, Altgermanische Poeaie, p. 438; Zornial, 
Das Lied von Byrhtnoths Fall, Berlin, 1882, p. 16. 

® Madden, II, 379, 444, etc. ; ibid., 27, 345. For other such comments, not 
among the formulas, see I, 195, 417; II, 19, 33, 88, etc. Here and elsewhere space 
does not permit long lists. 

* See also I, 8, 35, 55, 162, 164, 195, 200, 208, 252, 369, 406, 417; II, 250, 334, 345, 
374, 625. A few of the epic formulas are of the nature of understatement; cf* those 
which we call Bidseled, Hap, Teche, in the article above mentioned. 

® The frequency of understatement in Anglo-Saxon has been somewhat exaggerated. 
Cf. Sedgefield’s Beowulf, p. xxiii; Gummere, Oldest English Epic, p. 19; Tolman in 
PMLA, III, 32. Heinzel, op. ciL, does not mention litotes. There are four or five 
cases in the seventy-three lines of The Battle of Brunanhurh, and a good many in 
Beowulf, the two most read of the poems. “Oft” not rarely may imply “always’’; 
cf. Wanderer, 11. 1, 8, 17, 20, 40 ; Brunanhurh, 1. 8. But one may read far without meeting 
a case. We should distinguish (as is usually not done) between mere negative words 
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very much less; it is not in the regular course of thought as usually 
in Anglo-Saxon, but a comment, an ironical forecast or summary 
of an obvious fact. Nowhere is the greater subtlety and sophistica- 
tion of the earlier poetry more visible than here. 

Most noticeable of the older features which Layamon lacks is 
the kenning. A decorative phrase used instead of, or in apposition 
with, a noun or pronoun, sometimes metaphorical and highly imagina- 
tive, sometimes merely descriptive and defining, everyone knows is 
one of the chief marks of Anglo-Saxon as of all Germanic poetry. 
Kennings are met every few lines in the classical poetry, in lyric and 
epic, before Alfred and after; poets clearly prided themselves on a 
store of them.^ In all the 16,000 and more of Layamon's lines, there 
are just about a baker^s dozen and no more. He has none whatever 
of the metaphorical and highly imaginative kennings which so often 
ennoble the earlier poetry; he has none of those which express the 
beauty of a life of action — a ship by the sea brim is a mere ship for 
Layamon and nothing more; he clearly takes little interest in ken- 
nings, they do not spring to his mind, but only rarely stray in as a 
faint echo or aroma from a bygone age. He uses a few for earthly 
rulers, and more for divine persons, the two commonest subjects for 
them in Anglo-Saxon. Domes walden[d], Luces f>ene kaisere^' 
(II, 619), “Gorlois, gumenene [s^c] lauerd’^ or “seldere^’ (II, 346, 355) 
have the true antique ring. He invokes Christ or God thus: 

Lauerd drihten crist, domes waldende, 
midelarde mund, monnen froure, 

Jjurh ]>me admode wil, walden[de] senglen, .... [Ill, 14] ; 
iEldrihten godd, domes waldend, 

al middel-serdes mund, whi is hit iwurden .... [Ill, 126] ? 

like “unlytel,” “unriht,” and elaborate understatement. Needless to say, under- 
statement is found in many literatures and languages. Not to mention the Bible, 
it abounds of course in the classics; for two cases in the oldest Greek, see Hesiod, 
*'Ep 7 a, 1. 482; Iliad xv. 10-11. Its peculiarity in early English is its grim and ironical 
use. There is an excellent field for investigation here, as in several of the matters 
discussed in this article. 

1 It is hardly necessary to refer to the treatises and collections by Bode (Die 
Kenningar), Arndt, Gummere, Ziegler, Schnapper, Rankin, Heinzel, Cook (Judith 
and Genesis), Meyer, Zernial, etc. Miss F. L. Gillespy, Univ. of California Puhlica’- 
tions in Modern Philology, Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 480, notes a few of Lagamon’s kennings. 
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When he comes to the Nativity, he breaks out thus: 

He is ihaten Jhesu Crist l>urh ])ene halie gost, 
alre worulde wunne, walden[d] englenne; 
f seder he is on heuenen, froure moncunnes [I, 387]. 

In his lyric and hymnic mood, who knows what religious poem of his 
childhood may have come to his mind? It is natural that this 
traditional embellishment should survive chiefly in that chief refuge 
of traditional usage, the world of rehgion.^ 

The strings of kennings in apposition are only one variety of one 
of the most marked traits of the older poetic style, the practice of 
repeating an idea, briefly, as a rule, several times in succession, 
with little or no increment to the sense.^ We meet every few lines 
such passages as: 

sorhfuUne sid, la git on sund reon, 
laer git eagorstream earmum lehton, ' 
mseton merestrseta, mundum brugdon, 
glidon ofer garsecg [Beowulf, 11. 512-15].® 

Here, too, the poet clearly took pride in his inventive ingenuity.'* 
And this ambition, too, Layamon flung away. Occasionally we find 
a single repetition.® A few of the epic formulas are a little of this 
nature. But it is no feature of his style. 

1 A couple of the epic formulas (those which we call iEdelest and Deorling) are 
used like kennings; cf. also II, 396, 461, and 564. Lajamon's kennings are almost 
always used in api)osition, rarely or never as a substitute for a pronoun, as so often 
in Anglo-Saxon. There are clauses which are equivalent to kennings (II, 450, 461), 
and phrases of mere additional description (II, 243). Of all Lajamon’s kennings for 
divine persons, only two, strangely enough, seem to be used in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Bode (pp. 80-81) quotes “wealdend engla’* four times, and “wealdend heofena'^ 
eleven times. “Domes waldend “ is never used of an earthly ruler (Rankin, in Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, VIII, 406). 

2 Cf. Heinzel, op. cit. pp. 5, 9; Sedgefield’s Beowulf, p. xxiii; Gummere, Oldest 
English Epic, p. 18; P ML A III, 23, 32; Meyer, op. cit., pp. 116 ff.; Zernial, op. cit, 
pp. 13 f. 

®Cf, also Beowulf, 11. 501-2, 506-10, 517-18, etc.; Genesis, 11. 541-42, 585-87, 
626-27, 630-33, etc.; Judith, 11. 23 £f., 28 ff., 36-37, 87-88; Wanderer, 11, 1-2, 4-5, 7, 
13-14, etc.; The Body and Soul, 11. 15-16, 70-71, 72-74, etc. 

* But the repetitions had a function, too, in making alliteration easier. So did the 
kennings sometimes. One function of Layamon’s epic formulas was to serve the same 
purpose instead of these usages which he lacked. 

® I, 5; II, 396 (Ne laeten je nseuere )?as hsedene: bruken eoure hames, P®s ilke 
awedde hundes: walden eouwere londes). 
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The parenthetical clause which interrupts a sentence, often com- 
ing between a speech and the words which introduce it, is another 
trait of the older poetry.^ Less common than the last, and appar- 
ently much less common in lyric than in epic, anyone will grant the 
frequency of such interruptions as the following (and even longer 
ones) : 

scufan scyldigne (scealcas ne gaeldon) 
in drygne sead [Elenej 11. 692-93].^ 

These are rare in Layamon, merely occasional, as in any modern poet.® 

Few verse usages in the older poetry are commoner than a marked 
pause after the first half of a line, the second half beginning a new 
sentence or clause which runs on into the following line.^ 

‘‘Satan ic >aer secan wille: he is on >sere sweartan helle 
ha3ft mid hringa gesponne.^' Hwearf him eft nider 
boda bitresta [GenesiSj 11. 761-63]. 

I include pauses marked by a semicolon or more, and of course 
exclude cases where the second half-line is complete in itself. In the 
three hundred and fifty lines of Judith, there are some ninety such 
enjamhements; as many in an equal portion of Genesis, nearly as 
many in Elene and Beowulf, and many in the shorter narratives and 
the lyrics. Such lines are extremely rare in Layamon, so rare in fact 
that it is clear the poet avoided them. One chief function of his 
shorter epic formulas was as expletives to fill in a half-line for which he 
had no matter, that he might not be obhged to introduce a new 
theme. For this reason his second half-lines are apt to contain more 
rhythm and less meaning than in Anglo-Saxon. Clearly, one reason 
for La^amon^s formula habit was his desire to avoid enjambement 

This comparison of the rhetorical traits of Layamon's style with 
those of classical Anglo-Saxon poetry sums up about thus. The 
characteristic look of the latter is due to its rich embroidery by the 
imaginative kennings and by the elaborately varied repetition of an 

1 Noticed by Zernial, op. cit^ pp. 14 f. 

2 Cf. 11 . 530, 586-87, 609, 627, 698, 776; Gemm, 11 . 590, 610, 667, 771, 822; Beo- 
wulf, 11 . 18, 55, 501, 536, 586, 835. 

® Cf. I, 1, VppetiL Seuame stal>e: (sel l>ar him jmhte) On fest Radestone. Lines 
by the hundred go by without a case. 

* Cf. Sedgefield's Beowulf, p. xxiii; Crow, MaMon and Brunanhurh, p. xxiii. 
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idea. Its characteristic movement is due to this pause to walk around 
an idea and admire it, and to the interruption of the flow produced 
by parenthesis and enjambement The classical verse proceeds like 
the planet Mars through the ecliptic, not always direct, but now 
stationary and now retrograde. The pauses for apposition, repeti- 
tion, and transition produce a staccato rhythm. Owing to the absence 
of these traits, Layamon’s is more legato, though Madden^s way of 
printing tends to conceal the fact, and though any alliterative verse 
is more or less staccato. Passages markedly so are due rather to 
heaping up additional brief detail than to repetition. All of this 
makes for speed. The characteristic look and feeling of his poetry 
are due to his terse emotional summaries, which half reveal a per- 
sonality; and to his profuse epic formulas, which, when one is used 
to them, promote a broad and simple unity, but by no means restore 
the richness which he has lost. Compared with the older poetry, 
La^amon^s is rapid and a trifle thin. 

I have left till now the matter of versification in the restricted 
sense. Layamon's verse has long been recognized as akin to, but 
different from, the classical Anglo-Saxon verse.^ The chief points 
of difference are the greater length of his lines, the very frequent use 
of rhyme (that is, perfect or imperfect rhyme, and assonance), the 
frequent alliterating of the last and not the first accented syllable of 
the second half-line, and the not infrequent occurrence of lines with 
both alliteration and rhyme, or with neither. These traits are rarely 
or never found in the classical verse, produced by professionals and 
scholars. But besides this, there is the looser popular verse of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, which chronologically over- 
laps it and the nearer kinship of which to Layamon's is usually 
recognized. First, there are six short historical narrative poems in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The best examples are the poem on the 

1 On the general affiliations and character of his verse and that of the other poems 
discussed below, see among others Schipper, Altenglische Metrik, Vol. I; Kaluza, 
Bnglische Meirik, pp. 124-32; Trautmann, Uher den Vers La-Bamon^s, Anglia^ II, 
153-73; Kluge, Zur Geschichte des Reimes im Altgermanischen; Paul and Braune's 
Beitrdge, IX, 422-50; Abegg, Zur Entwichelung der historischen Dichtung h&i den 
Angelsachsm, Quellen und Forschungen, LXXIII; Sedgefield, Battle of MaUon, Boston, 
1904; Skeat, Proverbs of Alfred, Oxford, 1907; W. K. Brandstadter, Stahreim und 
Endreimin Layamons Brut, Kirchhain, 1912; Karl Kegel, Die Alliteration im Layamon, 
Germanistische Btudien, I, 171 
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capture of Alfred (1036, twenty lines), and the very prosaic verses on 
William the Conqueror (1087, nineteen lines). They use longer 
lines than is common in the classical verse, they have both allitera- 
tion and rhyme in about equal amounts, and sometimes final allitera- 
tion, and contain a few lines with neither embellishment and some 
with both. As to the other Chronicle poems, that on Edgar (959, 
about twenty-six lines) has short lines, practically no rhyme, except 
that nearly all fines end in unaccented -e, some alliteration (half of it 
being final alliteration), and neither embellishment in two-thirds of 
the lines. The poem on the death of Edgar (975, nine lines) uses 
alliteration and rhyme about equally, and lacks both in several lines. 
That on Edward and ^Ifhere (975, ten lines) is similar, with a little 
less rhyme and alliteration. That on the capture of iElfheah (1011, 
six lines), if it is verse at all, is in short lines, mostly unembellished.^ 
The total number of fines in these poems is only ninety. Much more 
extensive are The Proverbs of Alfred (354 fines)^ and the Worcester 
fragment of The Body and Soul (350 lines), ^ both dating probably 
from the twelfth century. In the 'latter, the fines are strikingly 
long, and have all the essential marks of the popular Anglo-Saxon 
and of Layamon’s verse, though there is much more alliteration and 
much less rhyme. The Proverbs are still more like Layamon. The lines 
are long, with slightly more alliteration, somewhat less final allitera- 
tion, slightly less rhyme, and about the same proportion of lines with 
both embellishments and with neither. The differences in proportion 
are less than are found in some parts of Layamon, and in general 
the verse may be called identical with his.^ 

^The foregoing are in Thorpe’s edition (“Eolls Series,” 1861), pp. 294, 355, 217, 
227, 229, 266 f. See also Earle and Plummer’s Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel. Two 
of the poems are in Sedgefield’s book just mentioned. I disregard a few very short 
bits in the Chronicle^ and others which seem to me almost undistinguishable from 
mere prose or from the classical verse. 

2 Ed., Skeat (Oxford, 1907); I consider only the Trinity MS, but the conditions 
in the Jesus MS are almost exactly the same. 

® Die Fragmente der Reden der Seele an den Leichnam (ed. Richard Buchholz, 
1890), Erlanger Beitrdge^ Vol. VI. 

* My figures for his poem are based on about one thousand lines taken at random 
from all through. Three other passages in the first six hundred lines show that at 
first he used a good deal less rhyme and more alliteration. There is less alliteration 
in the later MS than in the earlier. In all the poems, I have considered only consonant 
alliteration; to consider vocalic as well would probably raise the figures a little. 
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In regard to versification, then, La^amon^s poem belongs clearly 
with the popular poetry of the centuries just before him, and not with 
the classical poetry. As to the matters discussed first, the historical 
poems are too short to admit much epic formula, but Edgar (959) 
has one or two colorless and not narrative formulas.^ The Proverbs 
seem to have none, though they have a great deal of conventional 
phrasing; but The Body and Soul decidedly has the formula usage, 
one occurring five or six times (introducing a speech) and four others 
twice.^ Similes® and terse summaries are rare, if they occur at all. 
Kennings and repetitions scarcely occur in the historical poems; 
in three passages early in The Proverbs four kennings are used in 
apposition with Alfred's name and one with “Drihtin" (the Lord);^ 
in The Body and Soul one appears in one of the formulas.® Of 
repetitions, aside from the kennings, there is one with the true 
antique ring in The Proverbs (11. 313 f.), and three which sound more 
like the parallelisms of the Psalms.® In The Body and Souly the 

The figures for rhyme in all the poems should probably also be raised somewhat, for I 
have disregarded doubtful cases, unaccented rhyme, etc. Between what must have 
been and what could not have been felt as rhyme, it is hard to draw the lino, but it 
does not matter much, for all poems have been treated alike. All the figures were 
collected some years ago. Another short poem which belongs to the same dispensation 
is that called “The Grave,” twenty-one and one-half lines, supposed to be of the twelfth 
century (see Guest’s History of English Rhythms [ed., Skeat], pp. 368 ff.). One line 
has alliteration and rhyme, one has neither, two have rhyme (oxic of these alliterating 
also), three have final alliteration, and the rest are normal in the old style (though 
the lines are rather long). The so-called “Here Prophecy” (five lines) may be of the 
same sort (in Saintsbury, History of English Prosody, I, 28). I disregard a few shorter 
bits of verse, and some longer things which can hardly be regarded as of this type. 
A corpus of all the verse chronologically between the mass of classical Anglo-Saxon 
and Lajamon would be of great interest and service. 

^ “Wide ond side” is one of Lajamon’s formulas; “oft ond gelome” (once, and in 
the iElfhere verses) is common elsewhere. None occurs oftener, and of course those 
might be found in the classical poetry. 

2 C 2, D 17. 26, E 3. 36 (and cf. A 46) ; B 2, D 28; B 40, E 8; B 44-45, D 40-41 ; 
E 19. G 11. 

® William the Conqueror is said to have loved the tall deer “swilce he wsere heora 
fseder.” 

* Lines 10-11, 26, 62, 177. As in Lajamon, they are used only of the Deity 
and of rulers. 

® B 40, E 8. There is no space now to discuss the difference in usage between 
the kenning and other metaphors, of which some occur in this poem. 

® There are usually only two clauses, longer than in Anglo-Saxon, often joined by 
“and.” See 11. 204-7, 306, 382-86, 609-10. But occasionally the Anglo-Saxon 
repetitions are like this. 
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ten or so of repetitions are also apt to be of this latter sort.^ Enjambe- 
merit (with the run-on half-line) never occurs in the historical poems, 
almost never in The Proverbs, and rarely in The Body and Soulf' 
parentheses never in the others and but once in The Body and Soul 
(C 6). The style of all these intermediate poems is by no means as 
uniform as the earher or as La^amon^s style, but, taken as a whole, 
they are hke his poem in dropping kennings, enjambement, parentheses, 
and the classical kind of repetition, and in taking on the formula- 
habit. 

This popular style has no rigid uniformity, hke the classical. It 
was controlled by no fixed Hterary tradition or professional Ars 
Poetica, as the other must have been. In regard to matters both of 
verse and of rhetoric, it differs from the other more by what it has not, 
than by what it has. But it is clear that, on the whole, Layamon has 
not what the others have not, and has what they have. The very 
fact that his style is practically unchanged from beginning to end, 
and is unaffected by the French, shows that he used a style with 
which he was familiar. Originally, it may have been merely pro- 
duced by the disintegration of the classical style, or may have lived 
beside and beneath it from the earliest times, like the Saturnian 
verse of the Romans along with their verse borrowed from Greece. 
But we must surmise that in his poem, stiU the chief traditional 
national epic of England, we have the best indication of the kind of 
narrative poetry which most English speakers listened to, almost 
from Alfred to the adoption of the French manner. 

1 A 13-14, 15-16, B 15-16, 22-23, 24-25, 40, C 23-25, 40-41, D 10, 45, E 8, F 8-9. 

2 One frequently doubts the editor’s punctuation and division of lines, but cf. 
The Proverbs^ 421, 669, and The Body and Soul, A 5, C 27, E 24, and G 13. 



THE NAME OF THE GREEN KNIGHT 

BEECILAK OR BERTILAK 

James R. Hulbert 
University of Chicago 

After Gawain has survived the head-cutting, he asks the Green 
Knight's name, and is told (according to the printed text) “Bernlak 
de Hautdesert I hat in f>is londe" (1. 2444). That name is 
however a misreading of the manuscript. The symbol between 
T and Z is not in the least like the scribe's n, which is made with 
two upright strokes and a diagonal connecting stroke often so thin as 
to be indiscernible.^ In the symbol between c and Z, the two upright 
strokes are joined at the top by a strong horizontal line and the left 
upright stroke is not straight but slightly curved like the scribe's c. 
A careful examination of the manuscript shows that the symbol is 
ci; it is in fact identical with the d in aundan (L 1001), and in 
condence (1. 1196). It differs from ti, only in that in the latter the 
horizontal stroke extends a trifle to the left of the left upright stroke. 
It is clear, therefore, that the scribe wrote ^^Bercilak," possible that he 
meant ^^Bertilak." If he wrote the former intentionally, it is possible 
that he misread ti in his exemplar for a, or that his exemplar already 
had a misreading, due to the same error. The name as it appears in 
the published text has never been discussed in print, probably because 
it has not been found elsewhere.^ With the correct reading, 
^^Bercilak," however, we may be able to do something, and if we can 
determine its source, perhaps we may learn something of the methods 
of the author and the impression which he wished to suggest by the 
name. 

1 See the facsimile page in Osgood’s edition of The Pearly Boston, 1906, e.g., line 1, 
denej line 2, men. 

2 1 make this statement on the basis of a manuscript onomasticon of the Arthurian 
romances, by Miss Alma Blount, now deposited in the Harvard College Library. This 
is doubtless not so complete as the author would have made it for publication, but it 
gives a surer basis for such studies as mine in this paper, than years of unsystematic 
romance reading could give. 
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There are three possibilities of source for the name : (1) it correctly 
represents an actual name either in romance or in life; (2) it is a 
perversion, by chance or design, of a name in romance or in life; 
(3) it is pure invention. As the name has not been found elsewhere, 
we are reduced to the second and third possibilities. Of these two, 
the second would seem the more reasonable (though of course we must 
recognize that the third may be right). If we assume then that the 
name is an alteration of some other appellation, we naturally look for 
a word similar to it in form. No word in Bern- at aU like Bernlak 
appears: Miss Blount^s list runs. '^Bernage, Bernard, Berne, Bern- 
lak, Bernout de Riviers.^^ If we look for a word beginning with Ber- 
and ending with -lak we find one — Bertelak. This name appears in 
the English prose Merlin^ corresponding to Bertolais in the Old 
French. Bertolais (or some obvious variant of it) appears several 
times in the chansons de geste^ applied to persons of no similarity in 
function to the Green Knight.^ It is used once as the name of a 
knight in Malory^ and several times in an insignificant connection in 
the prose Tristan.^ In only one place do we find the name used in a 
striking way; that is in the episode of the false Guinevere, in the so- 
called Vulgate Arthurian romances.^ The story of Bertelak and the 
false Guinevere is as follows. 

On the same day two girls were born to King Leodegan; one, the 
true Guinevere, was the daughter of his wife; the other, the false 
Guinevere, was the daughter of his seneschaFs wife. They looked 
exactly alike.® Certain lords planned to substitute the false Guinevere 

1 See Langlois, Table des noms propres ... dans les chansons de geste, Paris, 1904. 
Of course one cannot be sure that these are all really the same name, or indeed that the 
Bertolais of these works is the same as the Bertolais which becomes Bertelak in English. 
Just how the k gets into the word is not clear, but that it did in English is certain from 
the forms which appear in the English Merlin. Compare also the form Barjelagk, 
which is the name of the same figure in Fueterer’s translation of the Lancelot (pp. 94 ff .) . 
In the Vulgate romances, the word ends either in s or in ai; see Sommer^ s Index. 

^ Globe ed., p. 338. 

3 Loseth’s Tristan, pp. 208, 209, 431, 437. See also the prose Perceval (ed., Pot- 
vin), p. 3, the Meliador, 1. 4477, etc. Miss Blount refers to Philippe le Noir, Histoire 
du L. du L., Paris 1533, folios 117 Jff., to which I have not had access. 

^ Ed., Sommer. The episode is discussed briefly by J. D. Bruce, Romanic Remew, 
IX, 246, n. 24; X, 51 f., and more extensively by F. Lot, Mude sur le Lancelot en Prose, 
Paris, 1908, pp. 359-77. 

® Sommer, II, 301. The Merlin, from which the English version is translated. 
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for Artus’ wife on her wedding night. Merlin arranged to defeat their 
plan.^ They bribed Guinevere's old nurse, and Iddnapped Guinevere, 
but in the moment of success two knights whom Merlin had warned 
broke up the plot. The author forecasts the trouble which the false 
Guinevere and a knight will cause Artus. The knight was Bertolais. 
He hated a certain knight because the latter had slain a cousin of his. 
Bertolais met and killed this knight on the evening of Guinevere's 
abduction. Leodegan ordered the false Guinevere to be taken away. 
She was taken to an abbey in the realm of Carraelide, where she 
remained until Bertolais (whose mistress she became) found her. 
Bertolais was brought before Leodegan, who blamed him for killing 
the man without first asking his king for justice. Bertolais was tried, 
disinherited, and exiled. He went to the place where the false Guine- 
vere was and there long meditated revenge.^ 

No further mention of either of these characters is made until the 
fourth volume of the Vulgate romances (the second volume of the 
Lancelot). 

One day a beautiful damsel arrived at Artus' court with a retinue. 
She said that she came from Queen Guinevere, daughter of Leodegan. 
An old knight (Bertolais) handed the damsel a jeweled box containing 
a letter. The fibrst clerk who started to read it swooned when he saw 
its contents. After a second had failed also, the chaplain read it 
aloud. The letter said that it was from the true Guinevere, who 
was abducted on the night of her marriage. The damsel intro- 
duced Bertolais, who was now old but very strong, as the lady's 
champion. He offered to defend her against Gawain or any other, 
but was derided by Dodinel. Artus postponed his decision until 
Candlemas.® When the story is taken up again, the author repeats 
the early history of the false Guinevere, and says that the first 
attempt was made by counsel of Bertolais. The false Guinevere came 
to court at Candlemas, but by advice of Bertolais she asked for respite* 
Bertolais proposed a trick for capturing Artus and conveying him to 
Carmelide. This was done. In Carmelide the false Guinevere 
drugged Artus so that he became infatuated with her. He con- 
sented to recognize her as queen if the barons of Carmelide would 

1 Ibid., II, pp. 308-9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 310-13. 3 Ibid., IV, 10-16. 
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swear that she was the true Guinevere. Led by Bertolais they did 
so. The true Guinevere left to become queen of Sorelois.^ The pope 
interdicted Great Britain. The false Guinevere and Bertolais 
became ill in a terrible and disgusting way.^ Bertolais sent for Artus 
and confessed his trickery. So did the false Guinevere.^ They died 
of their maladies.'* 

In this story, obviously, we have Bertelak performing a function 
similar to that of the Green Knight. Bertelak is the protector of a 
deceitful lady: he brings Artus to her home, and there she tempts 
the King, much as the lady in Syr Gawayn and ])e Grene Kny^t tempts 
Gawain. Now at some time in the earlier history of G.G.K. a writer 
embellished the story with an Arthurian background.® It seems pos- 
sible that this writer observed the similarity in function between the 
Green Knight and Bertelak, and decided to give the name Bertelak 
to the former. The alteration of Bertelak to Bercilak is very shght 
and may have been due to some transcriber of G.G.K,, to a fault 
in the French text, or to misreading of the French text by the 
English author. 

So far, I have said nothing about de Hautdesert, Miss Blount 
has not found this place name anywhere else. There is, however, a 
place called La Desert (the only one Miss Blount has found), which 
appears in the Vulgate romances. The Vulgate Lancelot begins with 
an extensive account of how Claudas de la Desert deprived King 
B4n of his territories.® It is possible that the author of G,G.K. 
arbitrarily united Bertelak with La Desert, since the lord of La Desert 
was an enemy to Arthur and his followers. But such a process 
does not seem likely. At another point in the Vulgate there is a 
brief episode about a certain BertoUe, who is said to be of the lineage 
of Claudas de la Desert.^ This may have been the cause of some 
confusion with Bertolais. Finally it may have come about through 
misreading of desirete. Twice we are told that Bertolais was desireteA 

1 Ihid., pp. 44 ff. 2 p. 73. * lhid„ pp. 78 S. 

* Ihid., p. 82. According to another version, the false Guinevere and Bertolais 
confessed after Lancelot had overcome their three champions. Ibid,, p. 389. 

® Neither Professor Kittredge’s view, nor mine, supposes that the story was origin- 
ally associated with Arthur’s court or with Gawain. 

® Sommer, III, Iff. ^ Ibid*, V, 422-23. 

® “Bertolais li rous doit estre desiretes,” ibid., II, 313 ; “ Car li roys lauoit desirete,” 
ibid., IV, 46. 
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None of these suggestions is promising, but one of them may be right. 
Considering that the name Hautdesert is nowhere found, we must 
have recourse to more or less unsatisfactory surmises.^ Perhaps we 
are wrong, however, in regarding the expression as a proper noun; 
it is found elsewhere as a descriptive phrase — haulx deserts J 

There are then in favor of the su^estion that the author of G.G.K. 
derived the name Bercilak from the Bertelak of the Vulgate the 
facts of similarity of name and of function. Against it is the difii- 
culty of accoxmting for de Hautdesert, though as we have seen that 
can be explained in one way or another. If there were an alternative 
theory of any reasonableness, this explanation of the name might 
seem weak. But in the absence of other possibilities the theory 
that Bercilak is derived from Bertelak is worth considering. 

THE SOXJECE OF THE ARTHUBIArT BACKGROUND IN “ G.G.K.” 

In connection with the preceding discussion, the question arises: 
Was the author of G.G.K. familiar with the Vulgate romances? 
A casual reading of O.O.K. will show that the author has been at 
considerable pains to give the story an Arthurian background.* 
That this background is a late addition seems probable from the 
character of the remarks about Morgain la Fde.'‘ Of course it docs 
not necessarily follow that all the other details were added at the 
same time as the remarks about Morgain, but since the motive in 
that case is the same as that behind the other details (i.e., to get the 
atmosphere of an Arthurian romance) it seems probable that all these 
details were inserted by one hand. If we assume that as likely, we 
naturally inquire next what the source was. Of course such a man 
as the author of G.G.K. did not consciously consult a book to get this 
material, nor was his knowledge of Arthurian story limited to one 

1 The name Gaut Destroit tantalizes one with its similarity of sound. The lady 
of Gaut Destroit, who is called la damoisele de Branlanc in the Vulgate (Sommer, II, 
164) and who had an officer Brun de Brardant li senescham de la dame du Gaut Destroit, 
certainly planned harm to Gawain (see especially La Vengeance Raguidel, 11, 1226 If,, 
Piiedwagner’s edition and Sommer, VII, 27 ff). But Branlant (or Branlanc) is the 
name of a castle, and the seneschal does not play an important r61e. 

^French Metrical Bistory of the Deposition of King Bichard the Second, in 
Archaeologia, XX, 298. 

® See p. 15 above. By “author" I mean here the person who added the Arthurian 
background. 

* Cf. Modem Philology, XIII, 454. Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight, p. 132. 
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source. Hence we must not expect to find indubitable evidence that 
he derived all this material from one book. But I think there is 
enough evidence to make it seem probable that the author of 6.G.K. 
was familiar with the Vulgate romances. 

First, let us look at the most tangible evidence, the two lists of 
names (G.G,K., 11. 109 ff., 551 ff.). With two exceptions, all of 
these names appear in the Vulgate romances.^ These two are 
Bishop Bawdewyn, who is found in no French source, and Errik, 
who is so widely known as scarcely to need a source. One other 
name, Agrauayn a la dure mayn, could not have been derived from 
the Vulgate since that character is never so described in the Vulgate. 
The nearest parallel to the description in G.G.K. was pointed out by 
Miss Thomas in her dissertation.^ It appears in the Perceval in two 
passages: 

Et li secons est Agrevains 
Li orguelleus as dures mains.® 

Et si i estoit Agravains 
Li orgueilleus as dures mains.'* 

In the Parzifal of Claus Wisse and Philipp Cohen, we find one occur- 
rence of a similar expression: “Agrapeus mit der herten hende.'^® 
The shift in G.G,K, from the plural mains to the singular main is 
not easily accounted for. Hence I am inclined to think that the 
author got the phrase not directly from Perceval but from some 
intermediary.® 

More significant is the treatment of some individual features in 
the Arthurian background. In lines 2446 ff . we are told that Morgain 
la F4e prompted Bercilak to this adventure; and that she was “pe 
maystres of Merlyn^^ (“for ho hat^ dalt dreury ful dere sum tyme 
with pat conable klerk”); that her name is “Morgne pe goddes^'; 
and that she sent Bercilak to Arthur's court “For to haf greued 
Gaynour, gart hir to dige " with the sight of the headless man. Now a 

1 In making this statement, I assume that Boos (1. 554) is Bors, and that Ywan 
(1. 113) and Ay wan (1. 651) are the same. 

2 Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, p. 54. 

3 Botvin, III, 11. 9509-10. * Ibid., p. 88. Mpl. MS. 

® Ed., K. Schorback, column 22. As the Umlaut of hand in MHG is regular only 
in the plural, presumably hende is a plural form. 

3 Its use originally was to give a rhyme for Agravains. Perhaps after the s was 
dropped from the proper noun the word maim was changed to make the rhyme correct. 
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basis for all of this is to be found in the Vulgate romances.^ They 
emphasize her hatred for Guinevere and in several places explain 
the cause of it — ^namely the queen's interference with a love affair 
between Morgain and Guiomar.^ After Guinevere separated her from 
her lover — “ tant cheualcha amount et aual quele troua Merlin que elle 
amoit par amore." He taught her enchantment.^ Further, in at 
least one manuscript of the Vulgate Lancelot, we are told that people 
called Morgain la deesse.^ Finally, there is an episode in the Vulgate 
Lancelot which is very similar in its general plan to the lady's tempta- 
tion of Gawain in G.G.K,, and which may be the immediate cause for 
the insertion of Morgain into the English poem. In this episode, 
Morgain caused a young damsel to try Lancelot's fidelity to Guinevere 
precisely as the lady tests Gawain, though of course the development 
lacks the refinement of G.G.K.^ 

A less significant feature is the reference to Arthur's custom of 
not eating dinner until some adventure has happened. This is of 
course frequently mentioned, but the Vulgate is unusual in that it 
tells the origin of the custom.® Another passage is curiously paralleled 
in the Vulgate, though the idea is sufficiently obvious to make this 
evidence perhaps uncertain. After Gawain has learned that the 
lady was testing him he says: 

Bot hit is no ferly, a foie madde, 

& >ur5 wyles of wymmen be wonen to sor^e; 

For so wat5 Adam in erde with one bygyled, 

& Salamon with fele sere, & Samson eft sone^, 

Dalyda dalt hym hys wyrde, & Dauyth >er-after 
Wat5 blended with Barsabe, ] 7 at much bale J?oled, 

Now hese were wrathed wyth her wyles, hit were a Wynne huge, 
To luf horn wel, & leue hem not, a leude J?at cou]?e.^ 

1 Miss Weston suggested this point in her Romance^ Vision and Satire, p. 332. 
She uses it as evidence for a French source for this part of G.G.K. It is certainly a more 
satisfactory explanation of the treatment of Morgain than the suggestion which con- 
nects it with the Mantel tests, made in MP, XIII, 454. 

2 Sommer, IV, 124; VII, 134 ff. 

2 Ibid., IV, 124, also 116, and II, 254. In view of this passage, it is no longer neces- 
sary to suppose, with Madden, that the poet confused Guinevere with Vivienne. See 
also the note in his Syr Gawayne. 

* The passage which is printed in' Jonckbloet’s Roman mn Landlet, II, Ixix, 
from a Paris MS was pointed out by Miss Paton in her Fairy Mythology, p. 165, n. 1. 
The phrase does not occur in the corresponding place in Sommer’s edition, which is 
based on London MSS. 

2 Sommer, IV, 127. 


« Ibid,, II, 320. 


Lines 2414 ff. 
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In the passage of the Vulgate, Bohort accuses Guinevere of causing 
Lancelot’s ruin: “lou ne su onques preudome qui longement amast 
par amors que al daarain nen fust homiis. Et se vous vohes gardes 
as fais des anchiens des iuis & des sarrasins asses vous en poroie 
moustrer de cels dont la vraie hystoire le tesmoigne qui furent honi 
par feme.” The writer then cites David, Salamon, Samson, Hector, 
Achilles, and Tristan.^ 

Of all evidences that the author of G.G.K. knew the Vulgate 
perhaps the best is his mention of the Duke of Clarence.^ Though 
this title is mentioned once or twice elsewhere, only in the Vulgate 
does a Duke of Clarence play any role.® The Vulgate treats him as 
an important character, joining him with the early companions of 
Gawain, telhng about his acquisition of the title and giving extensive 
accounts of his adventures.^ Thus only in the Vulgate do we have 
such development of the Duke of Clarence as to make him memorable 
and likely to be mentioned in another book.® 

From these facts, and in particular the treatment of Morgain and 
the mention of the Duke of Clarence, it seems probable that the 
author of G.G.K. knew the Vulgate romances (or some direct de- 
scendant of them). If he did he was acquainted with the story of 
Bertelak, and hence the suggestion that he named his Green Knight 
from that personage has some basis in likelihood. 

1 Sommer, VI, 244-45. Also in the Dutch version, Jonckbloet, IV, 3013 ff. But 
this is probably a commonplace. See Miss Thomas’ dissertation, p. 68, for another 
parallel. 

2 Line 552. I have already referred to this in MP, XIII, 712, note. 

^ Loseth’s Tristan, p. 41, and p. 467 (bare mentions of the name). In the Dutch 
Lancelot, he is mentioned twice in passages clearly translated from the Vulgate, 1. 24596 
— Sommer, V, 235-36, 1. 28723; Sommer, V, 288. He appears of course in Fueterer’s 
translation of the Lancelot, and a Duke of Clarence is mentioned several times in 
Malory — Sommer’s edition, pp. 484, 491, 766, 790. 

^ See Sommer’s Index for references. 

® As to the names which occur at the beginning of G,G,K, — ^Eneas, Ticius, Felix 
Brutus — I am inclined to think they were not derived from a romance. The passage 
in which they occur looks much more like a condensation of a historical source than a 
bit out of a romance. It was probably derived from a “Brutus book,’’ such as the 
author (in 1. 2523) suggests as the source of his poem. The names themselves are 
puzzling. Madden could find no Ticius connected with Tuscany or Felix prefixed to 
Brutus; and in the chronicles published since his time I can find none. 



WAS CHAUCER A STUDENT AT THE INNER 
TEMPLE? 

Edith Eickbet 
University of Chicago 

The first allusion to Chaucer as a student at the Inner Temple is 
in SpeghUs 1598 edition in the following context:^ 

By his trauaile also in Fraunce and Flaunders, where hee spent much time 
in his young yeeres, but more in the latter end of the reigne of K. Eichard the 
second, he attained to great perfection in all kind of learning. For so doe 
Bale and Leland also report. Circa postremos Richardi secundi annos in 
Galliis floruit, magnamque illic ex assidua in Uteris exerdtatione gloriam dhi 
comparauit Domum reuersus forum Londinense, <S: Collegia Leguleiorum, 
qui ibidem patria iura inter pretantur, frequentauit, &c. About the latter 
end of King Eichard the seconds daies he florished in Fraunce, and got 
himselfe great commendation there by his diligent exercise in learning. 
After his returns home, he frequented the Court at London, and the Colledges 
of the Lawyers, which there interprets the lawes of the lande, and among 
them he had a familiar frend called lohn Gower. This Gower in his booke 
which is intituled Confessio Amantis, termeth Chaucer a worthie Poet, 
and maketh him as it were, the ludge of his workes. 

It seemeth that both these learned men were of the inner Temple: for 
not many yeeres since, Master Buckley did see a Eecord in the same house, 
where Geoffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings for beating a Franciscane 
fryer in Fleetstreete.^ 

Upon this text Francis Thynne ^^animadverted,” the same year, 
as follows: 

In the same title you saye, ^^yt semethe that these lerned menne were of 
the Inner Temple, for that, manye yeres since, master Buckley did see a 
recorde in the same howse, where Geffrye Chaucer was fined two shillinges 
for beatinge a Franciscane Fryer in fletestreate.” This is a hard collect[i]one, 
to prove Gower of the Inner Temple, althoughe he studyed the law* for 
thus you frame your argumente. ‘^Mr. Buckley founde a recorde in the 
Temple, that Chaucer was fyned for beatinge the fryer, Ergo Gower and 

1 This study has grown out of Mr. Manly’s suggestions that it might be possible 
to identify Master Buckley ” and to test the authenticity of his record. For criticisms 
and help as the work progressed I am more indebted than this acknowledgment shows. 

2 Hammond, Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, 1908, pp. 21 f. 
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Chaucer were of the Temple.” But for myne owne parte, yf I woide stande 
vppon termes for matter of Antiquytye, and ransacke the originalle of the 
lawiers fyrst settlinge in the Temple, I dobte whether Chaucer were of the 
temple or noe, vnlest yt were towardes his latter tyme, for he was one olde 
manne, — as apperethe by Gowere in Confessione amantis — ^in the xvi yere 
of E. 2: when Gower wroote that Booke. And yt is most certeyne to be 
gathered by cyrcumstances of Eercordes, that the lawyers were not in the 
temple vntille towardes the latter parte of the reygne of kinge Edwarde the 
thirde; at w/iiche tyme Chaucer was a grave manne, holden in greate credyt, 
and employed in embassye; so that me thinkethe he sholde not be of that 
howse; and yet, yf he then were, I sholde iudge yt strange that he sholde 
violate the rules of peace and gravy tye yn those yeares. But I wille passe 
ouer alle those matters scito pede, and leave euerye manne to his owne 
iudgemente therein for this tyme.^ 

From these quotations several facts are clear: 

1. Speght had two sources of information: Bale and Leland,^ 
and “Master Buckley.” 

2. Thynne^s main argument is that the statements about Chaucer 
do not prove that Gower studied at the Inner Temple. 

3. His objections to the case for Chaucer are: (a) that Chaucer 
was too old by the time the lawyers were in the Temple, and (6) that 
so old a man would not have been guilty of such a misdemeanor. 

4. Thynne neither asks who “Master Buckley” was nor impugns 
his authority. 

Leland^s statement, full of errors as it is, is interesting in showing 
that there was a tradition about Chaucer as a law student in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Thynne^s objections are met if, as we 
now believe, Chaucer was born not earlier than 1340 and the lawyers 
were in the Temple by 1347.® If, then, it can be shown that Buckley 
was in a position to know the Inner Temple records and that the 
record itself bears every mark of genuineness, the possibility that 
Chaucer may have studied law becomes a probability.^ 

1 Animaduersions .... (Chaucer Soc.), 1875 [1891], pp. 21 f. 

2 One of whom (Bale follows Leland) he cites (cf. Hammond, op, ciL, pp. 2 and 10), 

* Inderwick, Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, I (1896), xvii (quoting an early 

seventeenth-century MS now in the Inner Temple), and p. xi (referring to the Patent 
Bolls but without volume and page numbers; I have been unable to find the passage 
in the printed Calendar). There seems to be no question about the approximate 
date. Cf. also Hales in the Athenaeum, I (1896), 446 f., with the authorities there cited. 

4 Hales {loc. dt) and Kingsley (preface to Thynne, op. cit., pp, xv f.) inclined to 
believe Buckley’s statement. Furnivall did not (ibid.). 
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Who was Master Buckley In the Inner Temple records is 
mentioned a William Buckley, in 1564 as chief butler, and in 1572 as 
a newly admitted member.^ Among the special duties of chief butler 
in the Inns of Court were the following: collecting dues and fines; 
keeping accounts; recording attendance at commons, moots, and 
chapel; and taking care of the library. He was also employed in 
engrossing indentures,^ and in other legal business.^ He was often 
admitted to membership.^ 

There can be little doubt that this Buckley, who not only for years 
had access to the Temple records but also had intellectual interests 
that enabled him to become a barrister, was Speght's informant. It 
is significant that Speght, beyond giving him the title Master,'^ 
which was commonly used in spealdng of members of the Inns of 
Court, did not think it necessary to identify him, and also that Thynne 
accepted him without question. If, then, the record existed, this 
William Buckley, butler, librarian, and barrister, was one of the few 
men in England likely to have seen it.^ 

Did such a record survive? It is commonly believed that all 
early records of the Temple were destroyed by the insurgents of 1381, 
but the extant evidence hardly warrants this inference. Walsingham 
says only that plura munimenta, quae juridici in custodia habuerunt, 
igne consumpta sunt.^^® The author of the “ Anominalle Chronicle” 
of St. Mary^s, York, is more specific: 

^ Inderwick, op. cit., I, 265, which reads: 

“Order for the special admission of William Buckeley, late chief butler of the 
House, without any payment. 

“Special admission of William Buckeley of Derby in the county of Derby, gent.” 

The two entries refer indubitably to the same person (of. Inderwick, op. a<., 
I, 255, 261, 262 [2], and 263 [2], for parallel entries). 

There were indeed two Buckleys, both butlers, but Richard, the younger, was not 
admitted to membership cf. pp. 235 and 256), and so would not have boon 

called “Master.” 

2 Ihid., pp. 11, 144, 212, 235, 274 f., xxxiv, xlv; also J. Douglas Walker, The Black 
Books of Lincoln's Inn, I, 316, 389, 393, 394, 401, 425, and xxi f. 

* Walker, op. cit, I, pp, 421, 425, 432, and xxii. 

^ See Inderwick and Walker, op. cit, indexes, under “Butler.” 

® There were of course other Buckleys, for example: Thomas Buckley at Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1578, admitted to the Bar, 1580 (Walker, op. dt, I, 408, 416). But what should 
he know about the ancient fine roll of the Inner Temple ? 

* Historia Anglicana (Rolls ed.), I, 457. 
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Et aleront en Esglise et pristerent toutz les liuers et rolles et remem- 
brances que fueront en lour huches deins le Temple des apprentiz de la ley 
et porteront en le haut chemine et les arderent.^ 

The documents burned were evidently muniments kept for safety 
in the Temple Church; but they may have belonged to the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who at that time still reserved the church for 
their own use^ and who were especially hated by the insurgents. 
Certain it is that the Inner Temple roUs of “fynes and amercementz,” 
from 1507 on, were kept in a chest in the “parlement house.^^ And 
as directions were then given for making fine rolls thereafter ‘An 
maner and fourme^’ of an earlier fine roll,^ it is highly probable that 
precedent was followed also in placing the new chest, made at that 
time,^ where the old one had stood.® In that case, the early fourteenth 
century records might well have escaped the fire of 1381 because 
they were not in the Church and have been destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666 for the same reason.® The disappearance of all the ^^fine 
rolls’^ suggests, though it does not prove, that they shared a common 
fate. 

But does Buckley ^s citation bear marks of authenticity ? Can it 
be tested by records that have survived ? From the Inner Temple we 
have nothing earlier than 1505, but The Black Books of LincoWs Inn 
go back almost to Chaucer^s time and supplement the few entries of 
fines that have crept into the Inner Temple “ order books."^ They 
record, in fact, besides rulings about fines, more than a hundred cases 

1 Edited by Trevelyan, Eng. Hist. Rev., XIII, 515. As Dr. Kriehn points out, this 
has many marks of having been written by an eyewitness {Amer. Hist. Rev., VII, 266). 

2 Foss, Judges of England, IV (1851), 26; and cf. Inderwick, op. c^^., I, xx f. 

3 Inderwick, op, dt, I, 9. There are several other references to earlier records on 
that page and on p. 2. 

4 lUd. 

® The force of tradition in English schools and universities strongly favors this 
view. And there is no mention of a change of position. 

® The fire destroyed the Inner Temple buildings but stopped short of the church 
(Wheatley, London Past and Present, III [1891], 354). According to Inderwick, there 
were “numerous fires” both before and after 1666 in which the records might have 
been lost (op. cit., I, ix). Those that survive “are confined, with few exceptions, to 
the orders passed at the Parliaments held at regular intervals within the Inn” (ibid.). 

Some of these are for serious offenses; others have apparently been entered by 
mistake. I counted ten cases (excluding breaches of inn customs) between 1505 and 
1603 (Inderwick, op. dt., I, 46, 89, 90, 94, 102 f., 128, 165, 179, 268, 269). Those 
that bear on the problem are discussed below. 
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of misdemeanor, involving more than two hundred and fifty students.^ 
Of these misdemeanors, almost three-fourths might be summed up 
under the head of disorderly conduct, about equally distributed 
between cases of fighting or assault, and of college pranks, insub- 
ordination, or disobedience. In some instances, classification is 
impossible, either because the situation is complex or because no 
details are given.^ 

Of the thirty-seven cases of fighting or assault, more than three- 
fourths were of assault, only seven or eight upon members of the Inn. 
Thus the offense attributed to Chaucer was by far the commonest at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Was the two-shilling fine the amount usually imposed for the 
offense? Although exact statistics are impossible,^ the general 
practice with regard to fines can be clearly determined. A fine of 
more than five shillings was rarely imposed for misdemeanors other 
than offenses against the customs of the Inn.^ The usual sums were 
three shillings and fourpence and one shilling and eightpence, but two 

^ Excluding suchi offenses as failing to keep vacations, to serve in official capacities, 
to attend chapel and moots, etc., with which we are not concerned. 

2 My figures, which, in spite of care and checking, must be regarded as only 
approximate, are as follows: 

Fighting or assault (in two cases only threatened) 37 

(Walker, op. cit, I, 40, 43 f., 63, 78, 81, 91, 117, 120, 125 f., 127, 129, 131, 134, 

135, 136, 138, 139, 152, 166, 176 [2], 204, 210, 213, 215, 223, 227, 233, 237, 253, 255, 

274 f., 292 [2], 293 [2], 312.) 

College pranks^ such as taking food (distinguished from theft), breaking windows, 
blowing horns, chasing and killing the rabbits within the precincts, removing 
things from their places, throwing “wyspis” in hall, breaking down the 


kitchen door “out of cheek,” etc 26 

{Ibid., pp. 45 f., 79, 86, 106 [2] 109, 131, 134, 140, 176, 194, 204, 215, 218, 223, 

225, 273, 275, 289 f. [2], 291, 297, 300, 304, 306, 306.) 

Insubordination or disobedience 16 


{Ibid,, pp. 66, 71, 77, 91, 110, 126, 134, 152, 177, 182 f., 204, 215, 293, 297, 310, 

312.) 

In the remaining fourth of these misdemeanors, there are fifteen cases of associa- 
tion with women of bad character, eleven of playing dice or cards, and a few of offenses 
not characterized. 

® Partly because the accounts were not kept uniformly and systematically, and 
partly because they are not published in full (Walker, op. du, I, i f.). 

^ Probably not two dozen cases altogether. For failure to obey the regulations of 
the Inn, heavy fines were sometimes imposed, but these cases have nothing to do 
with the Chaucer record. 
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and sixpence (one case), two shillings (nine cases), one shilling (nine 
cases), and eightpence (one case) were also imposed.^ 

The fine for assault upon a naember of the Inn was much higher^ 
than for assault upon an officer, servant, or outsider. Of the twenty- 
two cases of assault upon non-members, seventeen were punished with 
fines between 1/ and 3/4, including one fine of 2/6 and two of 2/ A 
The two cases of 2/ fines were for similar offenses on the same day. 
One was for entering the “buttrye’’ and taking away “certeyn loves 
of brede, ageynst the wyll of the Butler the other, for ^‘entering 
the kitchen and taking a piece of beef from the cook.’^* 

With these three cases must be put two cases of fine for double 
offenses: 

1509. ‘^Thomas Veer .... for an assault and affray on the Butler 
with his dagger in the presence of divers Benchers; he also used contumelious 
words in the presence of the Governors sitting in the Hall.”® He was 
fined 3/4. 

1506. ‘^Miles Hubbert fined 3s. 4d. for breaking the door of the 'White 
Hert in Holburne’ at night, and beating the house-wife of the same, to the 
scandal of the Society, and also for frequenting a brothel .... in Holburn, 
called 'Johne Hasylrykke^s Hous.’”® 

^ In more than two- thirds of the cases, the fine was either three and foum®nce, 
or one and eightpence, about evenly distributed. The higher sum was usually imposed 
upon the leaders in a group enterprise (cf. Walker, op. cit,, I, 135 f.; also pp. 117, 
194, 204). 

2 In the seven or eight cases pp. 274 f. is doubtful), only one fine is as low 

as 3/4 (p. 312). The others range from 10/ to 40/ (ibid., pp. 40, 63, 138, 213, 215, and 
237), and although in several instances reduced, still remain much higher than for 
assault upon non-members. 

® These may be summed up as follows: Of one-shilling fines, five cases: (1) a blow 
on the ear of one of the butlers (Walker, op. dt, 1, 176) ; (2) an “affray” on a member’s 
servant, while waiting on his master in “Chaunceler Lane” (ibid.); (3) a slap to the 
“Panierman” in Hall (ibid., p. 213); (4) “castyng down” someone “in the Chapell 
att the messetyme” (ibid., p. 166; doubtful whether or not a member); (5) taking 
part in attacks on the cook (ibid., p. 117; reduced from 1/8). 

Of 1/8 fines, four cases: (1) assault on the undercook (ibid., p. 78) ; (2) “violently” 
taking the steward’s dagger and giving him “vile words” (ibid., p. 81); (3) striking 
the “Pannierman” at dinner before the governors (ibid., p. 127); (4) striking the 
butler’s wife (ibid., p. 227). 

Of 3 /4 fines, five cases: (1) for the ringleaders in the attacks on the cook mentioned 
above (ibid., p. 117); (2) assaulting a butler with drawn sword (ibid., p. 134); (3) 
drawing a dagger on the chaplain in Hall (ibid., p. 136; here, only threatened assault) ; 
(4) and (5), quoted above. 

* Ibid., p. 292. It is to be supposed that the officials resisted. 

» Ibid., p. 152. fi Ibid., p. 139. 
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These five cases suggest that a fine of two shillings was customary 
for some cases of assault. 

Moreover, there is evidence from other types of cases that a two- 
shilling fine was sometimes imposed for an offense commonly rated at 
one and eightpence or at three and fourpence. Out of twelve cases 
of petty offenses, which are comparable, a two-shilling fine is imposed 
in three, instead of the more usual sums.^ 

Undoubtedly an important factor was whether the offense was 
committed within the Inn or outside.^ Compare with Miles Hub- 
bert’s escapade in 1506 the 6/8 fine imposed in 1502 for beating and 
ill treating the gardener^s wife.^ 

On the other hand, there is evidence from fines imposed fifty 
years apart that the amounts remained comparatively stable for that 
period. In 1483 and in 1529-30, 1/8 was imposed for striking a 
servant/ in 1467 and in 1518, 6/8, for gaming;^ in 1484 and in 
1553, 1/8, for hunting rabbits within the precincts/ and in 1478-79 
and 1526-27, 3/4, for unseemly language before Benchers.’^ Why, 
then, should they have been very different in Chaucer^s time ? 

But was the scale of fines in the two inns the same? In 1521, 
an order was issued at the Inner Temple for a fine of 6/8 to be imposed 
for gaming within the House”/ in 1431, an order at Lincoln's Inn 

1 In 1482-83, three men were fined 2/ each for playing cards within the Inn and 
six were fined 1/8 each for playing outside the Inn (ibid., pp. 76 f.). In 1496, a man 
was fined 3/4 for playing dice within the Inn (ibid., p. 108). In 1518, five men were 
fined 3/4 each for playing cards and dice “in chambers" and two of the party, double 
(ibid., p. 188). In 1526-27, a man was fined 3/4 for “dyeing and cardying," the 
place not stated (ibid., p, 215). 

In 1476-77, a man was fined 3/4 for “opprobrious words” (ibid., p. 03). In 
1478-79, a man was fined 3/4 for “unseemly words in the presence of the Governors 
and other Fellows of the Bench” (ibid,, p. 66). In 1480-81, a man was fined 1/8 for 
“presumptuous and unsuitable words in answering the Governors and other Benchers 
openly in Hall ” (ibid., p. 71). In 1504-5, a man was fined 1/8 for encouraging another 
in wrongdoing by “contumelious” words instead of reproving him (ibid., p. 135), 
but in 1496, a man was fined 2/ for “divers railings [? pro diversis maUciia; ? for 
maledictis] and contempts” (ibid., p. 110). 

In 1496, one man was fined 3/4 for taking a quince pie from the kitchen oveo 
(ibid., p. 106) and another at the same time was fined 1/8 for taking eels from the 
oven (ibid.). In 1649, two men were fined 3/4 apiece for taking fagots out of the 
kitchen (ibid., p. 289), but another was fined 2/ because he “toke awey the lavor next 
the ketchon dore” (ibid., pp. 289 f.), in addition to making a new “laver.” 

2 Ibid., p. 89. Cf. also p. 25, n. 2, above. 

® Ibid., pp. 139 and 125 f. ^ Ibid., pp, 78 and 227. ® Ibid., pp. 44 and 188. 

® Ibid., pp. 79 and 305. ^ Ibid., pp. 66 and 215. ^ Inderwick, op. ciL, I, 63. 
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imposed the same fine for gaming within the Inn after nine o'clock 
at night.^ 

In the Inner Temple, in 1541, a member was fined 6/8 for an 
affray" upon another f in Lincoln's Inn, in 1502-3, two members 
were fined 6/8 and 3/4, respectively, for an “affray" between them.® 

In 1555, orders were issued to the members of both inns to cut off 
their beards, and for insubordination in regard to this order, certain 
members of both inns were fined, some of them 3/4 and others 1/8.^ 

From these cases, it is safe to infer that the practice in the two 
inns was very similar. A point to be emphasized is the fact that the 
fine ordered for gaming at the Inner Temple in 1521 is the same as 
that ordered at Lincoln's Inn in 1431. 

The internal evidence may be summed up: (1) the offense was 
the commonest (aside from offenses against inn customs) at Lincoln's 
Inn; (2) the fine imposed was not the usual fine for such an offense, 
though it was within the range of variation for such fines; (3) the 
fines at Lincoln's Inn continued about the same from the middle of 
the fifteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth; and (4) similar 
practice obtained between 1431 and the middle of the sixteenth 
century in the two inns. In view of these conclusions, I maintain 
that the Chaucer item bears all the marks of genuineness. If Buckley 
had hit upon the idea of manufacturing Chaucer biography for Speght, 
his most obvious motive would have been to reflect credit upon the 
Temple, and he would scarcely have invented such a story. If, 
familiar with the rolls as he was, he, for reasons unknown, invented 
an episode of a common type there, he would also, for the sake of 
verisimilitude, have invented the usual penalty. In this combina- 
tion of usual and of unusual that is at the same time possible and 
reasonable, I find the strongest internal evidence that Buckley was 
reporting an item that he had seen.® 

1 Walker, op. ciL, I, 4. ^ Inderwick, op. dt., I, 128. * Walker, op. ciL, I, 131. 

* Cf. Inderwick, op. dt, 1, 178, 179, and Walker, op. dt, 1, 312 (and cf. pp. 309, 310). 

5 Nor is the story to be rejected for its picturesqueness. The item about Miles 
Hubbert is more picturesque. A small point, not to be urged, yet perhaps not without 
significance, is the fact that the friar is described and not named and that the event 
is said to have happened in Fleet Street. Within the Temple, the chances are that the 
fine would have been heavier and the friar’s name have been reported. Outside, in a 
street ending at the Temple gate, the affair might have been witnessed and reported 
by those who knew of the friar only what his dress showed. 
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But whGn could Chaucer have studied at the Inner Temple? 
Between the years 1361 and 1366 we know not one single fact about 
him. Even if he continued to be an attendant in one of the royal 
households until he entered the service of the King himself/ he 
could at the same time have been a student at the Temple, as appears 
from the following records of Lincoln’s Inn: 

John Fortesceu, Esquire of the Body [armiger pro corpore] of King Edward 
IV, was admitted July 23rd. [1476]; he was pardoned all vacations and 
admitted to repasts; for which he gave a quarter of a tun of wine.* 

Again: 

Edward Brampt[on], Esquire of the Household [armiger de Hospicio] 
of the King, admitted Nov. 12th; [details as above].* 

These entries and others* show that squires in the royal household 
were admitted on special conditions. They were not bound by the 
rules of the Society for study in vacations, or required to pay for 
commons but only for such meals as they had. 

Another entry shows that a squire in the King’s household might 
have a room in Lincoln's Irm: 

March 1, 1498. Robert Straunge was re-admitted to the Society, and 
pardoned all vacations; he shall be at repasts because he is of the King's 
Household [quia de Hospicio domini Regis]; and he is pardoned all pensions 
and other things due by him; for which he gave a hogshead of wine; he 
gVifl.11 have again [rehabeat] the chamber with Pykeryng without paying 
anything to the Society.® 

This shows that Strange had been away and had now returned 
as a member of the King’s household. 

Six years later we read of him again: 

Robert Strange, having formerly been admitted to repasts as being 
of the King’s Household, it is now proved that he is not; his admission 
to repasts is therefore void, but he may be in commons like every one 
else.' 

1 The first record of his annuity, June 20, 1367, suggests that he had not been 
long in the King's service (Life Records, 4, p. 160) ; cf. the similar record about Philippa 
Chaucer as attendant upon Constance of Castile, who had come to England only a 
few months before (ihid,, p. 181). 

2 Walker, op. ciL, I, 60. The case of John Sapcotes, admitted at the same time, is 
identical (ibid.)* 

» Ibid. < IbU., p. 64 (2). » Ibid., p. 113. » Ibid., p, 138. 
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This suggests that he had left the royal household and settled down 
in earnest to study law.^ 

It can scarcely he doubted that similar arrangements were made 
at the other Inns of Court, and the gift of a quarter of a tun of wine 
would not have embarrassed John Chaucer.^ 

According to the household book of Edward IV, only haK the 
squires of the household were on duty at a time,® and this book was 
clearly modeled after the household book of Edward III.^ But 
special arrangements could be made at Lincoln's Inn for a squire even 
when on duty.® 

Thus Chaucer might have been a student at the Inner Temple 
during the years when he was — ^theoretically — ^in attendance at 
court. It does not follow that he ever practiced law. From Fortes- 
cue’s account of the Inns of Court in the fifteenth century,® it is 
clear that they were not merely law schools but rather universities 
where gentlemen’s sons were trained for public careers. Music, 
dancing, history, and divinity were studied, as well as the law.^ 
And Chaucer himself tells us that the members of the Temple who 
were most “of lawe expert”® were fitted for business careers as 
stewards of great estates. 

Consider, then, Chaucer’s own career — as diplomat, custom-house 
official, justice of the peace, member of Parliament, clerk of the works, 
and forester. Could all these positions have been held by a man 
without legal knowledge or training ? To examine the probabilities 
for each of these offices would carry me far beyond the limits of this 
paper, but a few significant facts may be pointed out. 

^ There axe frequent references to special admissions of students in attendance 
upon nobility (cf. ibid., pp. 23, 32, 37, 40, 45, 223, and many other cases not so clear). 

® In 1511, a squire of the King’s household paid 20/ instead of the wine (ibid., 

p. 161). 

® Life Records, l-S, pp. 67 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 70 and xiv ff. 

® In 1529, a man was allowed to be “out of commons at his pleasure” for a term 
because he was in service with a lord and bound to give daily attendance (Walker, 
op. cit, I, 223). 

® He was at Lincoln’s Inn before 1422 (Walker, op. dt., I, 1 ff.). 

’ De Laudibus Legum Angliae, cap. xlix. 

* Prologue, 11. 576 ff. The phrase translates the technical legis periti. 
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Even a cursory survey of Rymer’s Foedera shows that lawyers 
were commonly employed on diplomatic missions.^ There were 
often great lords as ornamental figureheads, but there were lawyers 
to do the work. Take, for example, the Genoese mission of 1372, 
in which Chaucer’s only associates were two Genoese.^ The business 
concerned the estabhshment of a seaport in England for Genoese 
citizens and merchants, and the ''franchises, hberties, immunities, 
and privileges” associated with such a grant. Are we to believe that 
the English interests would have been left in the hands of one 
unfamiliar with the law? 

Again, in the controUership, could Chaucer, without business 
training, have been expected to act as check on the operations of such 
financiers as Walworth, Brembre, and Philpot ? And could he have 
obtained such business training at a grammar school or at court? 
Were there not in the customs daily problems of rights, immunities, 
and privileges? Who settled them? Did the controller merely 
copy entries without making inquiries about them? Then he was 
no more than a clerk. 

And what were Chaucer’s duties as forester? Were there not 
continual questions of law between the denizens of the forest and the 
king? In the Forest of Dean recently, as I happen to know, the 
king’s forester was a lawyer, who lived in a comfortable house within 
the forest. How was it in Chaucer’s time ? 

And why was Chaucer made justice of the peace ? A regulation 
of 1360 provided that "one lord and with him three or four of the 
most worthy in the county, with some learned in the law”^ should 
serve. On the commission of 1385, of which Chaucer was a member, 
there were eighteen men, of whom two held important ofl&ces, eight 
or more represented prominent Kentish families, and at least six 
were lawyers. On the commission of 1386, there were seven lawyers 

1 Many are so described and some described as knights were also laywers. Their 
names appear in Foss’s Judges of England and Biographia Juridica, or in Dugdale'a 
Chronica Series^ appended to the Origines Jurldiciales. 

^Life Records, 4, pp. 181 f. John de Mari is described as “Ciuis Hmmsis” 
James de Provan (or Pro nan) was a knight, “locum tenens” for the brother of the Duke 
of Genoa as captain (i.e., admiral) of a fleet of Genoese galleys (Bymer, orig. ed., 
VI, 753). 

® Hulbert, Chaucer's Ojficial Life, 1912, pp. 37 ff. 
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(excluding Chaucer) out of seventeen men.^ Although Chaucer 
may have owned lands in Kent, he certainly did not represent an 
old Kentish family. Then is he not to be included among those 
^Teamed in the law” ? 

There is, I am confident, one way of settling the questions that I 
have raised, and that is by investigating the careers of other men who 
have held Chaucer^s public positions. This study I hope to begin 
at once. 

Further, there are various hints about Chaucer’s friends to be 
investigated. Was Gower a lawyer?^ Was the '^philosophical 
Strode” the lawyer Strode at Aldersgate who was Chaucer’s neighbor ? 
Was "My maister Bukton” addressed by his legal title Was 
there recognition of a legal status as well as of literary disciple- 
ship in Lydgate’s and Hoccleve’s use of the same title for Chaucer ? 
Was Hoccleve himself an "apprentice” of the law? In these ques- 
tions I am merely mapping out a line of research which may perhaps 
bring more evidence to bear upon the problem. 

And finally, the works themselves must be scrutinized. However 
much a poet might try to keep law and literature apart, there should 
be an occasional hint. In the Prologue, for example, it is not strange 
to find the Sergeant of Law; but why the Manciple ? In what sense 
is an understeward in one of the Temples representative ? Who would 
have been Hkely to remember his existence except one who had lived 
under his ministrations ? And why is he introduced ? He is neither 
described nor characterized. He is used purely as the means of 
cracking a joke on lawyers. Would such a joke have occurred to an 
outsider ? 

All these considerations taken together so strongly bear out Buck- 
ley’s testimony that I am convinced it may one day be shown with 
practical certainty that Chaucer belongs among the poets who went 
into literature by way of the law. 

^ Life Records^ 4, pp. 254 and 259, and cf. Hulbert, loc cit. 

In 1385: Bealknap, Clop ton, Rikhill, Topclyf (not a Kentishman, land steward to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; cf. Prologue^ 11. 576 ff.), Brenchesley, and Shardelowe. 
Whether Savage and Falstolf had legal training I do not know. 

In 1386: Tresilian, Bealknap, Hanemer, Clop ton, Rikhill, Topclyf , and Brenchesley. 

2 Cf. Mifour de VOmme, 1. 21774 and the pictures in Archaeologia 39, II, 358 ff. 

® Cf. Walker, op. dt.f I. xxxixf. Certainly magister was commonly used for 
lawyers. But how widely it was used for other men in the fourteenth century I do 
not know. 



AN INTERPRETATION OF CHAUCER'S 
LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN 

D. D. Griffith 
Grinnell College 

Four times in the F Prologue of the Legend of Good Women 
Chaucer declares that his poem is a legend, while the Man of Law 
refers to it as the '^Seintes Legende of Cupyde/' Other references 
show that Chaucer's followers understood the poem as a legend. 
In Hoccleve, Chaucer’s Legend is referred to as Cupid’s ^'Legende 
of Martres,” in Lydgate as ''the Legend of Cupide,” and as a "legende 
of parfite holines,” and in the Lay Folks’ Mass Book as "The holy 
legende of martyrs of Cupydo.”^ To modern taste, this title seems 
paradoxical, as all the stories concern heathen women and as the 
medieval and technical meaning of the word "legend” is the life of 
a saint who is often also a martyr to the Christian religion. The 
solution of the difficulty lies in the very conception of the poem. 
Chaucer has borrowed from the Court of Love literature the idea of a 
religion of love of which Cupid is the god. Just as Christian saints 
have suffered martyrdom for their religion, so those whom the wor- 
ship of the God of Love has brought to their deaths may be thought 
of as martyrs to the god Cupid. Just as the stories of Christian 
saints are called legends, so the stories of those who died because of 
their devotion to love become legends of the saints of the god Cupid. 
In this poem, Chaucer is creating a collection of the legends of Cupid’s 
saints and martyrs. 

The following notes will show how completely Chaucer’s Legend of 
Good Women has for its organizing motif the presentation of good 
women, who were martyrs to love because of devotion to a definitely 
conceived religion of which the god Cupid is the head.^ This worship 

^ See E. P. Hammond, Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, p. 379. 

2 That tRe Legend of Good Women has echoes of Christian worship has been noted 
by J. S. P. Tatlook, Studies in Philology, XVIII (1921), 421-22, note, and by W, W, 
Skeat, Chaucer, III, 139. W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower, pp. 208-32, 
has discussed the general influence of ecclesiastical elements upon the Legend, This 
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has its god, its mediator and intercessor (Alceste), its saints, its 
legends, its martyrs, its relic, and its shrine, with a system of repent- 
ance, penance, and satisfaction — all created in analogy to the Chris- 
tian worship of Chaucer's time. This paper will also point out that 
this organizing motif dominated the F Prologue, but that Chaucer 
changed his attitude toward this religion of Cupid and omitted from 
the G Prologue the most noticeable analogies to Christian worship. 
The study of all the alterations that Chaucer made in the F Prologue 
seems to show that the poet made his revision with the intention of 
removing unorthodox references to Christian service and, especially, 
of canceling the presentation of himself as a votary of Cupid. 

In the F Prologue the poet's attitude toward ^^olde stories" as 
devotion and his worship of the daisy as the incarnation of the God 
of Love are plain. It is also plain that in the G Prologue he has 
abandoned this attitude. In F, 1. 27, he says, ^^Wel oghte us than 
honouren and beleve" '^olde bokes," ^^And on hem yeve I feyth and 
ful credence" (1. 31), but, in G, the words, “honouren" and “feyth 
and ful credence" are omitted. “Farwel my book and my devo- 
cioun!" (1. 39, F) becomes, in G, the colorless “Farwel my studie, 
as lasting that sesoun ! " In F the reading of “ olde bokes " is devotion 
which he leaves seldom on holy days; in G this reading is study which 
he leaves only on holy days. In the F Prologue this devotion to 
love's literature is the reason for the worship of the daisy — “Now 
have I than swich a condicioun" — ^but in G the connection is broken 
by the statement that besides his study he loves the daisy. 

In F the poet worships an individual flower, while in G this 
individual worship is removed by the expression of the poet's admira- 
tion for “these floures," that is, for daisies in general without any 
symbolism. In F, then, the poet enters the fields in May to see 
this flower open to the rising sun and to worship the daisy as the 
incarnation of love after his devotional reading in love's literature. 
He says he is glad “whan that I have presence Of hit, to doon al 
maner reverence." In F he addresses the daisy personally, without 

paper, which was begun, six years ago under Professor John M. Manly, is intended to 
supplement these studies by pointing out the large influence of tbe analogy between 
the worship of Cupid and the worship of the Christian church upon the details of the 
prologues and the problem of their relation. Dodd, op. cii., pp. 213-14, has shown 
that this analogy is a common medieval conception. 
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name, as often in the hymns to the Virgin, for she is “of alle floures 
flour,’’ “Fulfilled of al vertu and honour,” “ever y-lyke fair and fresh 
of hewe.” In G these words are not personal, nor are they addressed 
to a nameless and adored person designated as “she” but are descrip- 
tive of the beauty of the daisy as a flower. In F the poet pledges 
eternal devotion and says that no creature loved “hotter in his lyve.” 

In the F Prologue Chaucer runs at sunset to see the flower close 
for “so hateth she derknesse.” He does this in honor of love for 
she is “clemesse and verray light,” that leads him through this world, 
the mistress of his wit, whom he obeys as the harp the hand. She is 
his guide, his sovereign, his earthly god. He says he cannot praise 
the flower sufficiently and calls upon the French poets as “Ye 
lovers” to aid his labor. In F the poet does this “in service of the 
flour. Whom that I serve as I have wit or might,” (11. 82-83, F) but 
in G he is neutral in the contentions between the flower and the leaf. 
In G none of this fulsome adoration is retained. The poet does not 
say that his spirit moved him “with so gledy desyr That in my herte 
I fele yit the fyr.” The adored one does not hate darkness nor is 
she clearness and “verray light.” She is not mistress of his wit, his 
guide, his sovereign, his earthly god. The French poets are not 
addressed as “Ye lovers” but as folk that have gone before. With 
the removal of the poet’s rehgious adoration and his Joy in the 
flower’s presence, which is like the sacred presence of a shrine, the 
G Prologue has eliminated the worship of the daisy as the incarnation 
of love. 

In the F Prologue, “With dredful herte and glad devocioun” 
the poet rises to witness the “resureccioun” of the flower. He 
kneels before it and remains kneeling until the flower uncloses. He 
greets the flower in worshipful and religious fashion.^ The poet 
remains in the fields all day worshiping the flower for she is his 
“emperice and flour of floures alle.” At home he has his bed strewn 
with flowers and dreams that when he is lying in the field, the God 
and Queen of Love come to him. In G these religious words have 
all been omitted, and the worship of love by the birds has been placed 
in the dream to remove this worshipful adoration from the poet’s 

» The word “grette” is used here with the uaeaning “to salut^j iu worship,” as it 
Is often used in saluting the Virgin with song and gesture. 
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waking moments. In the F Prologue the poet's religious adoration 
of the daisy as at a shrine is very skilfully presented and becomes the 
reason for Alceste's intercession in his behalf later in the poem.^ 

In the vision described in both prologues, the Queen is habited 
in semblance of a daisy. The God of Love wears a halo^ and his 
face shines so brightly that the poet cannot look upon him. This 
description is practically the same in the two prologues, except that 
in G the poet avoids the religious significance of the halo by substitut- 
ing a garland. In praise of this ^Tady fre" in F the poet sings a 
balade, but in G the God stops at the flower, his ladies kneel as at a 
shrine, then dance, and sing the balade. In this way the balade in 
G is not a hymn sung by the poet as worship in a religion of love.^ 
Also, in F the lines “So passeth al my lady sovereyne That is so 
good, so fair, so debonaire" (275-76) lose their personal adoration 
and become “Hir name was Alceste the debonaire." The song of 
the ladies, “Hele and honour," in F, 11. 296 ff., which is reminiscent 
of the songs to the Virgin, is omitted in G. 

In both prologues Cupid and his train worship the daisy and seat 
themselves in a circle about it, but in F the poet remains kneeling 
by the flower, while in G he is “lening faste by under a bente." 
Cupid accuses the poet of effrontery in kneeling “So nigh myn owne 
flour." He asserts that the daisy is his relic. The poet has broken 
the law of god Cupid; he has hindered folk in their “devocioun"; 
he holds it folly to serve Love; he spreads heresy and encourages 

1 Dodd, op. cfit.y pp. 208 ff., maintams that the poet is an outsider in love in the 
Legend of Good Women. This is true of the G Prologue but in P he says, “I fele yit the 
fyr” and “loved no wight hotter in his lyve.” In G, 11. 400-401, Alceste says, “ Whyl 
he was yong, he kepte your estat; I not wher he be now a renegat.” Alceste’s playful 
statement in F, 1. 490, “ thee lyke nat a lover be,” is the only passage in F that excludes 
the poet from sympathy with lovers. These references make a clear case of the differ- 
ence of the poet’s attitude toward the worship of love in the two prologues. 

2 Dodd, op. ciL, p. 211, note, refers to Neilson’s statement that this is the only 
case of Cupid wearing a halo that he knows. 

® It is significant that the revision of F causes the ladies to sing the ballad in G 
instead of the poet and omits from G the song “Hele and Honour,” sung by the ladies 
kneeling as at a shrine. Although Alceste is mentioned here in the G Prologue, the 
poet is not, in either version, conscious of her as identical with the Queen of Love 
until after his penance has been assigned later in the poem. In both versions, at this 
later point, Cupid reveals the identity of Alceste and commands that the last legend 
be in her praise. It is possible that the reason for naming Alceste here, in G, is to 
remove the similarity to hymns of the Virgin which resulted from praising her per- 
sonally without name and from addressing her as “My lady.” 
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schism;^ in the Romance of the Rose and the Trozliis, he has violated 
God^s law and, “By seint Venus/' he shall repent. In G, while the 
frame of the episode is the same, the poet's worship of Love is 
removed. He is blamed for being in the god's presence and not for 
his worship of the daisy. In G the flower is not given tlie religious 
name of relic. Instead of holding it folly to serve love, as in F, the 
poet has, in G, personally offended Cupid by preventing folk from 
trusting in him. The difference between the prologues is further 
emphasized here by the statements of Cupid, added in G, that “he 
nis but a verray propre fool That loveth paramours" and “Thou 
beginnest dote As olde foies, whan hir spirit fayleth." In F the 
poet is a votary of love and a worshiper of its god at the shrine of 
the daisy. In G Chaucer has carefully removed the definite references 
to an analogy between Christian service and the worship of the god 
Cupid, and presents himself as an old man out of sympathy with the 
religion of love. 

In the G Prologue at this point occurs Cupid's list of reading 
which is accessible to Chaucer. The god declares that women are 
true not “for holinesse But al for verray vertu and clennosso." 
This statement is a retraction of the F Prologue, in which the women 
were true because of devotion to a religion of love. The G Prologue 
states that these women were not true to love through a religion but 
through virtue which is inherent in the nature of women. 

By analogy with the position of the Virgin, the Queen of Love 
becomes the mediator and intercedes for the poet in return for his 
devotion and his worship of her. In her intercession in F, she pre- 
sents Cupid as a god and characterises him as a king who is just, 
who must rule his court and beware of slanderers, and who should 
show mercy to unfortunate people. While this characterization 
applies well to the duties of an earthly king, it is also ecclesiastical 
and shows the position that a god should hold as the head of a religious 
system. In F the Queen says, “if ye nere a god," but in G the 
expression is omitted. The Queen, as intercessor, says that the poet 
has repented utterly of his works against love, but Chaucer omits this 
statement from the G version. Besides referring to balades, roundels, 
virelays as hymns for holy days of Cupid, the Queen refers in F to 

^ Dodd, op, cii., p. 212. 
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Christian writings as holiness of another kind. This distinction 
between the holiness of Christian writings and the hohness of Cupid 
is removed in G by the weak line “And for to speke of other bessi- 
nesse.^’^ 

In both prologues, at the intercession of the Queen and because 
of her grace, Cupid forgives the poet. The poet then kneels to her 
and gives thanks for her mediation in his favor. The Queen assigns 
his penance that he write a glorious legend of good women and tell 
of false men that betrayed them. She says that she will pray the 
God of Love to aid him in his work and, in F, commands that he 
present a copy of the legends in her behalf to the Queen at Eltham or 
at Shene. 

In both prologues, after the poet has declared that he has always 
sought to further truth in love, the Queen speaks the formula, “Thou 
hast thy grace.” Even in this part of the poem, however, some analo- 
gies to Christian worship have been removed in the revision of F. 
The part of Cupid’s speech omitted in G, 11. 552 If., says, “Ne shal 
no trewe lover come in helle,” and tells of twenty thousand women 
true in love that make up the god’s company. Cupid must go home 
with these true women to “Paradys,” but, in parting, he commands 
the poet to serve always the “fresshe dayesye,” his relic. 

In the legends themselves that follow, Chaucer’s conception of a 
religion of Cupid analogous to Christian worship is maintained.* 
A saint’s legend often describes the martyrdom of the saint and 
contains a declaration, of faith at the end of the story. In writing 
of his saints who were martyrs to Cupid, Chaucer tells of their sacri- 
fices for love and places at the end of his legends a declaration of 
devotion to faith. The place of the heathen opposition to the Chris- 
tian martyr is taken by men who are faithless in love or, as in Thisbe, 
by the fathers who oppose love. This opposition and untruth is 
wickedness against the divine law of god Cupid. Professor Dodd, by 
an analysis of each of the legends, has shown that Chaucer changed 
traditional * incidents and characterization and reorganized his 

^ See Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, Studies in Philology , XVIII, 422, for the medieval 
meaning of the word “Holynesse.” 

® The rubrics of the first five legends in the Fairfax, Bodley, and Tanner MSS, 
which have preserved for us The Booh of the Duchess and which are fifteenth-century 
copies of a common original, designate these women who suffered for love as “ Martyrs.” 
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stories to suit the fiction of the religion of love.* In Cleopatra, for 
example, Anthony is belittled to make him a heathen as regards love 
and the Queen of the Nile is made a model of virtuous devotion to 
love. The dying Cleopatra shows the fortitude of a Christian martyr 
and glories in the most terrible death of a pit of serpents in sacrifice 
to her worship of Love’s religion. This pit of serpents is a conscious 
addition by Chaucer out of analogy to Christian martyrdom, as this 
form of torture is often used in Christian saints’ legends.^ Professor 
Dodd has proved that in a similar way the succeeding legends empha- 
size the fortitude and the faithfulness of the women who suffer for love 
and the treachery and wickedness of the men who oppose Love’s law. 

The present study of the legend's and the alterations that Chaucer 
made in the F Prologue shows that the organizing motif of the Legeml 
of Good Wemen was the presentation, with delightful skill, of a definite 
religion of Love in analogy to Christian worship. By analogy with 
the conception of God, Cupid is made a divine judge, loyal to his 
followers, and approached through an intercessor, who, because of 
her wondrous grace and vicarious suffering, may plead for divine 
mercy. In the F Prologue are added the slightly offensive parallels 
that the god wears a halo, that his worshipers do not come to hell, 
and that he and his saints dwell in paradise. 

The function of Alceste is the same as that of the Virgin in her 
position as mediator and intercessor, in which she is the embodiment 
of mercy.® Through her may be secured the grace of the God of 
Love for sins against his law. She is the fairest among women and 

1 Op. cit., pp. 218-31. 

® See, in addition to the common reference to Dante and Professor J. S. P- Tatlock'e 
article in Modern Langitage Notes, XXIX, 98 if., H&rrig's ArcMv, LVII, 253 fif.; and 
LXII, 453 ff.; Vision of Peter (Robinson and James, London), sec. 10, p. 50; St, 
Patrick's Purgatory, E,E.T.S., Orig. Series 87, p. 206; An Old English Miscellany, 
E.E,T,S,, Orig. Series 46, pp. 149, 224, and 227. 

8 An excellent expression of this position of the Virgin is found in Chaucer’s An 
A.R.C., 11. 137 ff.: 

“Soth is, that God ne graunteth no pitee 
With-oute thee; for God, of his goodnesse, 

Foryiveth noon, but it lyke un-to thee. 

He hath thee maked vicaire and maistresse 
Of all the world, and eek governeresse 
Of hevene, and he represseth his justyae 
After thy wille, and therefore in witnesae 
He hath thee crouned in so ryal wyse.” 
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is to be worshiped at her shrine with hymns that address her personally 
without name and with postures of Christian worship. The daisy 
is the relic of this religion, with which Alceste is identified because 
of her dress. It, too, is worthy of worship as at a shrine and is 
addressed personally as the embodiment of the living presence of 
the god. Possibly the same relation existed between the daisy and 
Alceste as existed between the Virgin and her image.^ 

The religion of Cupid had its system of repentance, penance, and 
forgiveness, just as the Christian worship had. As it was a work of 
Christian devotion to read saints^ legends and to write stories of 
martyrdoms, so it was a work of devotion to the God of Love to 
read ^^olde stories’’ and to write legends of the saints of Cupid. 
Cupid had his holy days and his worship was hoHness in contrast to 
the holiness of Christian service. This religion had its devotions, 
its reverence, its heresies, its penance, and its absolution. To write 
of untruth in love with sympathy was wickedness and sin against 
God’s law. This religion had its heU and its saints lived with their 
god in paradise. This God of Love had his martyrs who died for 
his religion of love, as did Cleopatra, Thisbe, Dido, Medea, and 
Lucretia, and their stories, as in Ovid’s Heroides, were devotional 
literature. 

In the G Prologue Chaucer changed his attitude, not toward the 
larger conceptions of the poem — the nature of Cupid, the intercession 
of Alceste, and the assignment of the legends as penance, if they 
might be represented in a dream — ^but toward the details borrowed 
from Christian worship that might give offense to a strictly reHgious 
person. The poet also removed the passages that would show him 
as a votary of the religion of Love. This revision of the F Prologue 
removes analogies to the Christian religion in four different ways. 
(1) He omitted the poet’s words of personal adoration and his atti- 
tudes of worship. (2) Chaucer removed expressions that had a 
definite religious significance in the Christian church. These expres- 
sions are of three kinds: Christian words of definite significance, ^ 

1 See Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 1. 153, where Chaucer refers to the palladium as a relic. 

2 These words are; (all in F) “feyth and ful credence” 1. 31; “devocioun ” 1. 39; 
“reverence,” 1. 52; “hateth she derknesse,” L 63; “dredful herte and glad devocioun,’’ 
1. 109; “resureccioun,” 1. 110; “relik,” 1. 321; “if ye nere a god,” 1. 348; “holynesse,” 
1. 424. 
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words of adoration/ and the hymns, which are very reminiscent of 
the usual worship of the Virgin in Chaucer’s time, in that they are 
sung as to the living presence at a shrine and contain, in the song 
“Hele and Honour,” the commonest word of address to the Virgin 
and such expressions as ^Hrouthe of womanhedc” and “flour that 
berth our alder prys.” (3) Beside the attitudes and words of worship, 
Chaucer has omitted from G other Christian elements — the reference 
to hell, the god’s departure to paradise,' and his halo. (4) This 
avoidance of religious analogy is further emphasized by the organiza- 
tion of the G Prologue. By placing the dream earlier in the revised 
prologue, Chaucer has caused such religious elements as are retained 
to fall in the dream and not in the poet’s waking moments. In F the 
poet is a sympathetic worshiper of this religion of love. In G he is 
an old man unsympathetic to love and has fallen into an adventure 
with the God and Goddess of Love in a dream and not because of any 
personal devotion to their religion. 

This very significant change in religious attitude suggests a reason 
for the revision of the F Prologue. It seems tenable that Chaucer 
in his maturer life became more formally religious and regarded the 
analogies between the service of the Roman church and the service 
of Cupid as blasphemous.^ The main impulse for the revision of the 
F Prologue probably came from the request of Venus in the last l)Ook 
of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, where are many parallels to Chaucer’s 
poem and a message to the poet himself asking that he continue his 
work.^ Chaucer was pleased with the use Gower had made of old 
age and revised his poem using this “old age” motif and some of 

1 Aside from the adoration, which is in itself reminiscent of worship, such expres- 
sions as ‘'of alle fioures flour,” “fulfilled of al vertu and honour,” “y-lyke fair and fresh 
of hewe,” “clernesse and verray light,” “maistresso of my wit,” “lady sovereyno,” 
and “erthly god” would, in the mind of a medieval worshiper, have a definite associa- 
tion with the prayers and hymns to the Virgin. The kneeling of the poet before the 
flower, his day long worship as a votary at a shrine, and his greeting of the flower in 
religious fashion, all in F and omitted in G, make clear the analogy between the Chris- 
tian worship of the Virgin and the poet’s adoration of the daisy which was omitted 
in the revision of the P Prologue. 

2 Aside from the evidence given above, this view is further supported by the 
fact that only serious works can be definitely dated in Chaucer’s later years and by 
his attitude toward his “endy tinges of worldly vanitees” in the Retractions. 

^ See G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer’s Medea and the Date of the Legend of Good 
Women,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXIV (1909), 343 Jfif, 
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Gower^s stories. He had grown displeased with his own bold analo- 
gies between the Christian service and the worship of Cupid and with 
the representation of himself as a sympathetic votary of that religion. 
Hence, he reorganized the poem, removed the obvious use of the Chris- 
tian service and his adoration of the religion of love from his waking 
moments, and retained, in an impersonal way, much of the material 
from the French poets.^ This view is based upon a study of the ele- 
ments that Chaucer removed from the F Prologue in its revision and 
would place the revision late in Chaucer's life, at least, after the com- 
pletion of Gower's Confessio Amantis in 1390. 

1 Other reasons for the revision of the F Prologue have been suggested. Professor 
J. L. Lowes, “The Legend of Good Women,” PMLA, XX (1905), 780 ff., suggests that 
better organization is the reason for the revision. It is somewhat difficult to determine, 
however, just what would be the medieval conception of “better organization” in 
dream poems, but, to modern taste, the organization of F is more logical in the early 
parts of the poem. 

The removal of the extravagant elements of French poetry is not the reason for 
the revision, as many of these elements are retained in G in the dream. 

The view (Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer, 
pp. 102 ff.) that the personal elements of F were removed after Queen Anne’s death, 
because they referred to her personally, does not explain the removal of the religious 
analogies. If the F Prologue were personally complimentary to Queen Anne, its 
revision, in any form, would surely have given offence to King Eichard. The compli- 
mentary verses of the F Prologue are, however, only commands that a copy of the 
legends be given to the Queen in accordance with the custom of incorporating such 
verses in a presentation poem. In any case, the occasion for the reference would be 
past. 
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PLACE 

Dr. Furnivall is of the opinion that the dialect of the Castle of 
Perseverance belongs to the East Midlands, more specifically to 
Norfolk.^ An examination of the language shows that it does belong 
to the East Midlands, but there is evidence that it should be placed 
farther north than the county of Norfolk. Two occurrences of the 
present participle in -ande {tokande, 1. 144; quenchande, 1. 3604) are 
probably not of special significance, and they are noted only in passing. 
More significant is the considerable number of northern words in 
the play. The following list, though not complete, will furnish 
illustrations; it consists of words which are labeled by the New 
English Dictionary as chiefly or distinctively Scotch or Northern, or 
which are cited there in passages predominantly from Scotch and 
Northern writers: 

Rappokis (1895, 1944), ill-behaved persons; syke (427), a rill; 
byggyng (593), a building; hedene (329), at once; blodyr (1966), to 
weep noisily (related to blether, Mother, bluther, which are ascribed to 
Scotch or Northern dialects); tak (2987), tenure or leasehold; lowe 
(2299), a flame; boun (476), get ready, prepare; tyne (3198), to lose; 
gate (1577), road, way; rakle (2653), hurry; busk (476), to get ready; 
prene (1904), related to spike”; skowtis (1872), a term of contempt 
for persons; brustun-^gutte (235), a greedy person (assigned by the 
English Dialect Dictionary to Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire); 
kettis (1056), tangles; mowle (2407), earth; for laykys (929), games, 
as a northern form, see Skeat, Piers the Plowman and Richard the 
Redeless, II, Iviii. 

The language of the play, then, is East Midland with a northern 
coloring, a combination which suggests the Northeast Midlands, or 
Lincolnshire. 

^ P. J. Furnivall and A. W. Pollard, Macro Plays, E.E.T.S., p. xxxv. 
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We turn now to the only direct reference made in the play to a 
locality in England. This occurs in line 2422, where Mundus 
speaks of the “galows of Canwyke.^^ Dr. Furnivall, in the glossary, 
queries: ^^Candlewick St. (?) now Cannon St., London,” and adds 
'^There^s a Canwick 1| m. S.E. of Lincoln.” It is true that Candle- 
wick Street in London was formerly called Canwick Street/ but there 
is not a scrap of evidence that connects it with the play. 

The reference is clearly, I think, to Canwick just outside the city 
of Lincoln. The gallows of this village is mentioned in an Anglo- 
French ballad on the murder of young Hugh of Lincoln, a ballad 
which appears to be contemporary with the event (a.d. 1255). 
According to this poem, one of the murderers, named Jopin, was con- 
demned to death by hanging, and the poet adds, ^^This was done, I 
know well where, by Canewic, on the high hiU.”^ 

Again, in the time of Edward III (1327-77), the jurors of the 
inquisition returned among other items of revenue the sum of 8d. 
for the burial of persons hanged at Canewyke.”® 

This gallows, according to a letter from the Rev. Mr. Watney,^ 
vicar of Canwick, stood on Canwick Hill close to the main road to 
Sleaford — a point from which it and its grim burden were in plain 
view against the sky from aU parts of the city of Lincoln. 

In a diligent search I have found no other references to the gal- 
lows of Canwick; hence it is probable that — ^unlike Tyburn Hill, 
for example — Canwick was not widely known as a place of execution 
and that its fame was local. This points to the vicinity of Lincoln 
as the locality where the Castle of Perseverance was written — perhaps 
by an inmate of one of the religious houses of the district. 

We know that from the latter part of the fourteenth century down 
to the time of Elizabeth, plays were given in the city of Lincoln. 
There are references to performances in the years 1397-98, 1406, 
1410-11, 1420, 1424-25, 1441-42, 1447-48, 1452-53, 1455-56, 
1456-57, 1471-72, 1473-74^ — to give only those in the later fourteenth 

^ See “London Lackpenny,” in Percy Society Publications, II, 106. 

2 F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, III, 237-39, 

^Lincolnshire Topographical Society, 1843, p. 42. 

4 1 am deeply indebted to the Eev. Mr. Watney for some interesting traditions 
concerning the gallows — traditions which, until recently, were still current among the 
older people in the village of Canwick. 
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and in the fifteenth century. These were of various types: Pater 
Noster plays, plays of St. Laurence, St. Susanne, St. Clara, King 
Robert of Sicily, and others.^ If the Castle of Perseverance belongs 
to the city proper, we have a very important addition to this list; 
but there is no evidence that the play does belong to the city rather 
than to some other place in that locality. 

Another point concerning the locale of the play remains to be 
considered. My conclusion here is offered only as a conjecture, but 
it seems to me to be plausible. 

The play proper is preceded in the manuscript by a prologue 
which was spoken by two vexillators who, when the company was on 
tour, went through the country as advance agents, announcing the 
coming performance.^ In this prologue, as in that of the N-town 
cycle, blanks are left for the insertion of the name of the district 
through which the announcement was made, and the town in which 
the performance was to be given. There are three of these blanks, 
two of which occur in the following passage: 

56 manly men of , >us Crist saue 50U all! 

he maynten 5oure myrthis, & kepe 50U fro greve, 

J>at born was of Mary myld in an ox stall. 

Now, mercy be all , & wel mote 50 cheve 1 

All oure feythful frendys, Jjus fayre mote 50 fall! 

5a, <fe welcum be 50 whanne 50 com, prys for to preve. 

In this passage, it will be noticed, the four successive lines which 
contain the two blanks for the name are alliterated on m. This can 
hardly be an accident: the writer, I think, certainly had in mind 
some locality having a name beginning with this letter. Now, if 
in the first line we supply the name Manlee (modern Manley),* a 

1 See E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, II, 377, and A. F. Loach in the Fumimll 
Miscellany, pp. 223 ff . Professor Hardin Craig has suggested that the Lvdus Covmtriae 
(N-town cycle) belongs to Lincoln (University of Minnesota Studies in Language and 
Literature, I, 72). 

2 The present manuscript, it will be remembered, is not the original (see below 
under ‘‘Date”) and, according to Mr. Pollard, belongs to a considerably later date. 
We do not know whether this prologue was also in the original manuscript; hence 
what is said here regarding Manley may refer only to later performances, not to the 
initial one. In some points the prologue does not agree with the extant text of the 
play, but the differences cannot be discussed here. 

® The name of this district is spelled Manlee and Manle in documents of 1284-85, 
1316, 1428, and 1431 (see F&udal Aids, III, 184, 266, 363, 371). 
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district or wapentake in Lincolnshire, extending to within about 12 
miles of Lincoln, on the north, this line reads, manly men of 
Manlee, J^us Crist saue ^ou all, with a play on the words manly and 
Manlee, In the fourth line we have, “Now, mercy be aU Manlee, & 
we] mote ^e cheve.” This conjecture supplies a word which in both 
lines fits into the alliterative scheme, satisfies the requirements of 
meter, and at the same time is motivated by the instinct for a play 
on words. 

These two blanks are for the name of the district through which 
the play was announced; the blank for the town where the per- 
formance was to be given occurs in the following passage: 

]?ese parcellis in propyrtes we purpose us to playe 
J>is day seuenenyt, be-fore ^ou in syth, 

At on >e grene, in ryall a-ray. 

haste gou hanne hedyrward, syris, hendly in hyth, 

All goode neyboris, ful specyaly we ^ou pray, 
loke hat ^e be here be-tyme, lufiely & lyth. 

If alliteration was intended in the third line, we should have to 
supply a town having a name beginning with g or with r. The old 
records show a number of villages with these initials in the wapentake 
of Manley — Gunnesse, Gamelsthorpe, Gunthorpe, and Gerlethorpe; 
Rysby, Redburne, and Roxby, for example^ — and it is possible that 
the writer was thinking of some such place, but the passage is not 
so heavily alliterated as the other one and this point should not be 
insisted on too strongly. 

It is probable that more than one performance of the play was 
given by a company making a tour of the country. The diagram or 
plan of the scene which accompanies the prologue in the extant 
manuscript contains the following statement, written in the space 
included between the two circles which indicate the moat around the 
castle: “ )?is is ]>e watyr a-bowte J?e place, if any dyche may be mad, 
ker it schal be pleyed, or ellys ]>Sit it be strongely barryd al a-bowt.” 
In other words, a ditch was to be dug if conditions allowed, but if 
this was not feasible a fence or barrier was to be built. This is 
apparently for the guidance of the stage-builders under the different 
conditions that they might meet in different towns, 

1 Feudal Aids, III, 184, 266, 363. 
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To summarize: The available evidence indicates that the Castle 
of Perseverance was written in the neighborhood of Lincoln. Whether 
it was originally performed in that city or in some other place in the 
vicinity, we do not know. But if the previous conjecture is correct, 
at some time or other the play was given by a company touring 
through the wapentake of Manley. It was for the advance agents 
of this tour that the .prologue was written, and it was this district 
that the writer had in mind when he made his lines alliterate on m. 
This theory, however, does not preclude the possibility that the 
company afterward went beyond the limits of Manley and gave 
performances in other parts of the county. If this was the case, 
we may assume that the vexillators simply inserted the names of 
the other districts without regard to the alliteration. But there is 
no evidence that the tour was actually thus extended. 

DATE 

The probable date for the writing of the manuscript of the Castle 
of Perseverance is given by Mr. Pollard as about 1440. He points 
out also that this manuscript is not the original copy and suggests 
that it dates from a time considerably later than that of the original.^ 

Concerning the time when the play itself was written, Mr. 
Pollard says: ^^How early in the fifteenth century we may place the 
Castle of Perseverance is a question which must be decided by philolo- 
gists, but on literary grounds I should like to place it as early as pos- 
sible, not much later than 1425 .'^^ ^ previous discussion, the same 

writer suggested a time not 'Tater than the middle of the reign of 
Henry VI, that is, about 1440. 

Professor Gayley assigns the date to about 1400,^ and in one place 
comments as follows: ''If the plays called the Pride of Life and the 
Castell of Perseverance date from the first decade of the fifteenth 
century, as appears to be established, they also must have been com- 
posed while the miracles were in process of formation, etc. So 
far as I know, this date has never been "established,'' and I have not 
been able to find Mr. Gayley's proof for the statement. Neverthe- 

1 Macro Plays, pp. xxxi-xxxii. ^ XHd,, p. xxiv; see also p. xxxii. 

^ A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interlvdes, 1895, p. 197, 

^ C. M. Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 293. 

® Ihid., p. 281. The italics are mine. 
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less I incline to his view and offer some evidence in support of this 
point. 

The first bit of evidence is in lines 1061 ff., where Pride, in describ- 
ing the costume that Mankind should wear, says: 

Loke l)OU blowe mekyl bost, 
with longe Crakows on ]?i schos; 

Jagge >i Clothis in euery cost, 

& ellis men schul lete ]>ee but a goos. 

Crakows — sometimes called ^^poleyns” and also “pykes” — were 
long, pointed toes on shoes. The expression jagge ki clothis in 
euery cost” refers to the custom of slashing the edges of garments 
to show the rich coloring of apparel underneath. 

The same combination of pointed shoes and slashed clothes 
occurs in several other poems and treatises, usually in passages 
satirizing excess in apparel. I have found the following examples: 
ca. 1380. Tagged clothes and crakowe pykis.^ 
ca. 1395. Gutted clothes to sewe hir hewe, 

With longe pykes on hir shoon.^ 
ca. 1400. Cuttede clothes and pyked schone.^ 
ca. 1400 [?]. Dagged clones and longe pyked crakowed shon.'* 

Thus we have the two items, pointed shoes and jagged clothes, 
combined as in the Castle of Perseverance, in productions of about 
1380, 1395, 1400, and in anoliher poem which, so far as the evidence 
goes, may be placed about 1400 with as much certainty, at least, as 
it can be placed later. 

References to pointed shoes alone occur in the years 1362-67,® 
1388,® 1393-98,^ 1409-10,® 1450,® and as late as 1463-64 a law was 

1 A treatise on AntecHst, quoted in New Engliah Dictionary (under “Crakow”)* 

* The Plowmans Tale, 11. 929, 930; in W. W. Skeat, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
VII, 176. Date in ibid., p. xxxiv. 

® John Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests, 1. 43. This was supposedly written 
about 1400, according to O. F. Emerson, A Middle English Reader, 1908, p. 282. 

^ Kail, Twenty-six Political and Other Poems, E.E.T.S., p. 93. The editor does not 
give a date for this poem, but he says that it is by the author of the other poems in 
the collection, which he dates from 1400 to 1421 (see his Introduction). 

® F. S. Haydon, Eulogium Bistoriarum, “Rolls Series,*’ III, 230-31. The date of 
this entry is given in the chronicle as 1362; in the New English Dictionary, as 1367. 

® “A Poem on the Times,” in T. Wright, Political Poems and Songs, “Rolls Series,” 
I, 276. 

7 Piers Plowman, C Text, XXIII, 219; see also B Text, XX, 218. 

® The Lanteme of Lint, E.E.T.S., p. 132, 1. 7. 

^ “On the Corruption of Public Manners,” in Wright, op. ciL, II, 251. 
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passed restricting the length of ^^pykes'’ on shoes.^ Jagged clothing is 
satirized about 1880^^ 1393—98,^ and again in 1399.^ 

It is a commonplace in the books on costume^ such as those by 
Fairholt and Planch^, that the two articles cited above are promi- 
nent features of dress in the reign of Richard 11 (1377-99). They 
were not, however, confined to that period, and conscQuently a 
reference to them in a play is not conclusive evidence that it was 
written at this time. Nevertheless, the massing of dates in the 
preceding list of satirical passages is significant. Since the majority 
of the references belong to 1400 or earlier, it is fair to assume that this 
is the time when, because of their comparative newness, these fashions 
aroused the most opposition. Later, as people becapio accustomed to 
them, we may suppose that even the moralists and satirists took them 
as a matter of course. Hence, when we find them referred to in a satire 
on dress in the Castle of Perseverance, there is some ground for placing 
the play near the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

A similar argument may be deduced from another incident in the 
play. The account of the attack on the castle and a similar passage 
in the Reply of Friar Daw Topias (date, 1401-2) appear to have a 
common source (see the discussion under Source Both of these 
accounts are also related to an episode in Piers Plowman (B Text, 
date 1377; C Text, 1393-98). Here, again, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, it is more reasonable to assign the play to near the 
same general time than to place it later. 

Moreover, in lines 1742-48 of the Castle of Perseverance, Detraccio 


says 


I make men masyd & mad, 

& euery man to kyllyn odyr 
with a sory chere. 

I am glad, be Saynt Jamys of Galys, 
Of schrewdnes to tellyn talys 
boJ?yn in Ingelond <fe in Walys, 

& feyth I haue many a fere. 


These lines may contain a reference to Owen Glendower^s rebel- 
lion against Henry IV. Up to the time of Richard II^s deposition in 


^ A. Abram, English Life and Manners in the Eat&r Middle Ages^ p. 165. 

* Chaucer’s Parson^ s Tale (Globe ed., Macmillan), p. 279, 11, 415 ff. 

® Piers Plowman, C Text, XXIII, 143. 

^ Richard the Redeless, Passus III, 11. 146 ff., in Skeat, Piers the Plowman and Rickard 
the Redeless, I, 619. 
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1399, Wales had been comparatively quiet and peaceful. The 
Welsh were strongly attached to that ruler, and tumults became 
common after he was removed from the throne. In 1400, they broke 
into open revolt under the leadership of Glendower, a revolt that 
was characterized by cruelty and savagery on both sides. Henry IV 
led an expedition into Wales in 1402, but it was unsuccessful. Glen- 
dower's power was at its height in 1404. By 1408 South Wales was 
again in Henry's hands, and although the Welsh chieftain held out in 
the North, his power rapidly dechned. In 1411, the trouble had so 
far subsided that a pardon was issued for all but two of the rebels. 

The reference to England in the lines quoted, taken in conjunction 
with the reference to Wales — ^it seems to me that they are not brought 
together accidentally in the passage — suggests at once the rebellion 
of the Percies in 1403, which was closely connected with that of 
Glendower. Edmund Mortimer, a brother-in-law of Harry Hotspur, 
had married Glendower's daughter, and before the Percies revolted 
they had effected a coalition with the Welsh leader, who was already in 
arms. Many Welshmen joined the ranks of the Percies, and Glen- 
dower, it appears, was to have been with them at the battle of Shrews- 
bury. He did not arrive, however, and the rebels were defeated.^ 

This passage in the play, if we accept the interpretation presented 
above, gives us the year 1403 as a terminus a quo in determining 
the date. The statement is made in the present tense: Detraccio 
seems to be referring to events contemporaneous or at least recent. 
Hence, on this evidence, together with that furnished by the satire 
on costume and the connection of the play with Friar Daw and Pi&rs 
Plowman, we shall probably be not far wrong in assigning the Castle 
of Perseverance to about the middle of the first decade of the fifteenth 
century, or in round numbers about 1405. 

A SOUECE FOE THE CENTEAL EPISODE: THE SIEGE OP THE CASTLE^ 

The central episode in the Castle of Perseverance is the siege of 
the castle. The general outhne of the situation is as follows: Man- 

1 See the Dictionary of National Biography, article on “Owen Glendower.” 

^ A passage in Fiera Plowman (A Text, Passus X; C Text, Passns XI) and one in 
Bishop Grosseteste’s CaatU of Love have been suggested as possible sources of the siege 
in the Castle of Perseuerance, For a summary of these two passages, and Dr. Furni- 
valFs objections to them as sources, see Macro Plays, p. xxxix. See also W. Eoy 
Mackenzie, “The Origin of the English Morality,” in Washington University Studies, 
Vol. II, Part II, No. 2, pp. X57 ff. 
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kind has repented of his sins and has taken refuge in the castle as a 
defense against temptation. This castle is defended by the Seven 
Virtues; against whom the Seven Deadly Sins make three assaults 
to regain possession of Mankind. First, the Devil sends his army, 
consisting of Pride, Envy, and Wrath; then Caro (the Body) directs 
his forces. Sloth, Gluttony, and Lechery, to advance to the attack. 
These are beaten by the corresponding virtues, and retreat in con- 
fusion. Finally, at the command of the World, Covetousness 
advances, and with fair promises and glozing words persuades Man- 
kind to forsake the castle and follow him. 

In this episode the significant features for our study are the 
arms of the Sins and their method of attack: 

Pride bears the banner [1937, 2081]. 

Wrath bears ''styffe stonys'^ and ^'slynges^^ many a “vyre^^ [cross-bolt] 
[2113]. 

Envy has a bow [2160]. 

Gluttony carries faggots to set Mankind in a flame, and with meat and 
drink nourishes Lechery [1962, 2253, 2259]. He also has a lance [1964]. 

Lechery carries coals, and kindles a fire in Man's ^Howte" [2290-92]. 

Sloth bears a spade [2327, 2353]. 

Covetousness uses fair words and promises [2428 ff.]. 

Compare this equipment with that given in the following lines 
from the Re'ply of Friar Daw Tapias (dated 1401 by Wright 1402 by 
Skeat).^ In this passage, Friar Daw, representing the mendicant 
orders, says to Jack Uplande, representing the Wycliffites: 

It ar ^e that stonden bifore, 

in Anticristis vauwarde, 

and in the myddil and in the rerewarde, 

ful bigly enbatailid. 

The devel is jour duke, 
and pride berith the baner; 
wraththe is joure gunner, 
envie is jour archer, 
jour coveitise castith fer, 
jour leccherie brennith, 
glotony giderith stickes therto, 
and sleuthe myneth the walks, 
malice is jour men of armes, 
and trecherie is jour aspie. 

^ Wright, ojp. dt., II, 57, 58. For the date see ihid.^ p. xi, and Skeat, The WorlcB of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Clarendon Press), VII, xxxvii. 
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It is obvious that there is a relation between the CcLstle of Perse- 
verance and this passage, but before this matter is taken up, it is 
necessary to examine a passage in Piers Plowman, C Text, Passus 
XXII ff., which may be summarized as follows: 

Unity or Holy Church is represented as a ^^pile’^ or fortress surrounded 
by a ditch [XXII, 358-66]. Conscience commands Christians to come into 
this fortress as a protection against their enemies. Antichrist advances 
against Conscience and Pride bears his banner. The attack is warded off 
by Nature, with his allies, Eld and Death, who kill many [XXIII, 69-109]. 

Fortune now sends Lechery, who bears a bow and many broad arrows. 
Then comes Covetise, whose weapon was ^^al wiles to wynne and to huyden; 
With glosynges and with gabbyngs he gylede the people.^^ He is followed 
by Sloth, who '^a slynge made, and threw drede of dispayr a doseyne myle 
a-boute^^ [XXIII, 110-164]. 

Finally, Conscience, immured in Holy Church, is besieged by the Seven 
Deadly Sins ‘Hhat with Antecrist helden.^^ Sloth “with hus slynge an hard 
saut he made,'' and with him were over a hundred proud priests that held 
with Covetise [XXIII, 212-27; 373-761. 

The preceding details are scattered through a long passage in 
the poem. The author does not describe the attack definitely, and 
he introduces long digressions in the manner characteristic of the 
C Text. 

In order to show the relation between the preceding three 
accounts, the significant features are given in parallel columns: 



Castle 

Friar Daw 

Piers Plowman 

Antichrist 

not present 

present 

present 

Troop leaders 

World, Flesh, 
Devil 

Devil 

Fortune 

Pride 

bears banner 

bears banner 

bears banner 

Wrath 

bears stones; 
slings bolts 

is the gunner 

not present 

Envy 

has a bow 

is the archer 

not present 

Covetise 

uses promises, 
fair words 

casts fire 

uses wiles, 
fair words 

Lechery 

bears coals; 
kindles fire 

burns 

bears bow 

arrows 

Gluttony 

carries faggots; 
feeds Lechery 

gets sticks for 
Lechery's fire 

not present 

Sloth 

has spade 

mines the walls 
[with spade ?] 

bears sling 
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What is the relation between these accounts ? There are obvious 
points of similarity: the general situation is the same — an attack 
made by the forces of evil on a castle defended by the forces of good 
the equipment of Pride is the same in all; and the equipment or 
method of fighting employed by the other Sins is similar in nature 
although the various items are, in some cases, differently distributed 
among the Sins. 

This similarity, however, does not prove a direct borrowing one 
from the other. The Piers Plowman version, which is incomplete and 
shows the greatest variation in details, is not the source of the other 
two.2 The accounts in Friar Daw and the Castle of Perseverance 
are more closely related. Friar Daw, however, is not derived from 
the Castle, for this theory will not explain how Antichrist, who does 
not appear in the Castle, is found in Friar Daw and also in Piers 
Plowman, the earhest version of the three. On the other hand, the 
Castle of Perseverance is not based on Friar Daw, for in the matter of 
the equipment of Covetousness the Castle differs from Friar Daw 
and agrees with Piers Plowman, In other words, we have two 
accounts which are very similar but which differ in two important 
points: Antichrist and the arms of Covetousness. In the first 
point. Friar Daw agrees with Piers Plowman; in the other, the Castle 
agrees with Piers Plowman, Evidently these variations cannot be 
explained as original ideas introduced by one writer in the process of 
borrowing from the other. 

Both the similarity and dissimilarity of the three versions can 
be most easily accounted for by assuming the influence of a common 
source, which each writer used more or less freely. In a diligent 
search I have not been able to find this source, and perhaps it is 
now lost. Presumably, however, it was an account of an attack 
made by Antichrist and his followers on rehgion or the church — so 

1 Although a fortress is not definitely mentioned in Friar Daw, it is clearly implied 
in the statement that “ sleuthe myneth the wallis.” The entire passage has the appear- 
ance of being a general summary of a more specific account. 

2 Professor Skeat, in a note on the passage in Tiers Plowman, calls attention to the 
lines in Friar Daw, and remarks that the author of the latter ‘'seems to have read our 
author’s account of Antichrist’s battle-array carefully” (Piers the Plowman and 
Richard the Redeless, 11, 277). If by this statement he means that the passage in 
Friar Daw is derived directly from the one in Piers Plowman, he is clearly mistaken. 
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much may be gathered from the nature of the episode in Friar Daw 
and Piers Plowman; and it was, therefore, a part of the great body 
of Antichrist hterature and tradition which sprang up during the 
Lollard agitation in England.^ 

It was from this source, we assume, that the writer of the Castle 
of Perseverance borrowed the idea of an attack made on a castle by 
the Seven Deadly Sins equipped with specific arms. He naturally 
dropped the connection with Antichrist because that was foreign to 
his purpose. There is no evidence that he derived from this account 
the suggestion for the series of single combats between the Sins 
and the Virtues or for the division of the Sins into three troops 
under the leadership of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. Both 
of these features are conventional elements in medieval literature, 
and it is quite possible that our author added them to his account on 
his own initiative, without direct influence from any source.^ It is 
probable, also, that he did not borrow from the Antichrist source 
either the arguments or the phrasing used in the dialogues between 
the Virtues and the Sins. In these matters he gives the definite 
impression of originality. 

^ The epithet “Antichrist” was constantly used by Wycliffe, his disciples, and his 
successors in referring to their opponents — the Pope, the bishops, the monks, and the 
friars. In turn, it was applied to the Wyclrffites by the other party. Scores of cita- 
tions could be made to the use of the term in this connection. 

2 These two features are found in the Castle of Love, which Professor Mackenzie 
thinks is the source of the play {op. dt., pp. 157 ff.). But in my judgment, the poem 
and the play have no specific points of resemblance which would indicate any direct 
relation between them. 



THE CAPTIVITY EPISODE IN SIDNEY^S ARCADIA 
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Certain aspects of Sidney's story of the captivity of the two 
princesses by the wicked Cecropia {Arcadia, Book III) throw light 
upon the political and philosophical thought of the author. The 
episode as a whole refers, I believe, to Sidney's sense of the peril in 
the French marriage that seemed imminent at the time when he 
wrote Arcadia, while the debate between Cecropia and Pamela 
introduces an attack upon the Lucretian philosophy, in a passage 
notable also for its style and its relationship to Spenser and Milton. 
In order to get the situation clearly before the reader, I append an 
abstract of those parts of the episode that I propose to discuss. 

I. Taking advantage of the withdrawal of Basileus from active direction 
of his kingdom, and desiring to secure the realm for herself through the mar- 
riage of her son to one of the two princesses, Cecropia seizes Pamela and 
Philoclea and shuts them up in her castle. She attempts to persuade 
Philoclea to accept the love of Amphialus, promising that the castle and the 
territories it controls shall be hers. To this Philoclea responds that she has 
vowed to remain a virgin until her death. Cecropia inveighs against such a 
vow, holding that marriage and children bring happiness and immortality. 
Failing to move Philoclea, the queen turns next to Pamela. 

II. She finds Pamela making a purse, interweaving roses and lilies that 
were not so fair as her lips and hands. The queen praises Pamela's beauty 
and its power, to which the girl replies that she had never thought of beauty 
as more than a pleasant mixture of natural colors, delightful to the eye as 
music to the ear; but without any further consequence, since it is a thing 
often possessed by beasts and even by stones and trees. Cecropia says this 
but proves the excellence of beauty, and especially of beauty in women. 
By it women surpass men in power since men win glory only through effort 
but beautiful women command it, or rather win it without commanding. 
Thus beauty is the crown of feminine greatness. To Pamela's remark that 
if it is of so great excellence, it ought never to be defiled, Cecropia argues that 
love is no defilement but beauty's right. As colors are valueless unless 
seen, so is beauty nothing without the eye of love to behold it. Beauty 
vanishes, devoured by Time; enjoy the heaven of your age, whereof you are 
sure,, like a good householder who uses betimes that which cannot be pre- 

54 
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served. The seasons teach the same lesson: in the April of your age, you 
should be like April. 

III. Pamela refuses to listen to this advice, whereupon Cecropia upbraids 
her for fear and over-scrupulous conscience. Devotion [religion], she says, 
is indeed the best bond which politic wits have found to hold men to well- 
doing. As children must first by fear be induced to learn that which after- 
wards they see is for their good, so these bugbears of opinion brought by 
great clerks into the world have served to keep men from faults which the 
world^s vanities and the weakness of sense might otherwise have brought 
them to. But Pamela should be too wise to heed such vulgar opinions. 
'^Pear, and indeed, foolish fear, and fearful ignorance, was the first inventor 
of those conceits. For, when they heard it thunder, not knowing the natural 
cause, they thought there was some angry body above, that spake so loud; 
and ever the less they did perceive, the more they did conceive.’’ So they 
forgot that yesterday was but as today, and tomorrow will follow the same 
track; all things follow but the course of their own nature, saving only man, 
who, while he strives by imagination to attain to things supernatural, only 
loses his natural felicity. 

IV, Pamela’s reply is a sustained and indignant repudiation of this 
mechanistic philosophy. The order of nature is proof of constancy in the 
everlasting governor. Religion is not the product of superstitious fear 
through man’s ignorance of the causes of things; each effect hath a cause; 
this is the basis of religion. For this goodly universe hath not his being by 
chance, for eternity and chance are self-contradictory. That is chanceable 
which happeneth, and if it happen, there was a time before it happened when 
it might not have happened. If it had a beginning, that beginning was not 
derived from chance, for chance could never make all things of nothing, 
and if there were substances before which by chance met to form the uni- 
verse, the argument is absurd, for then those substances must have been 
from ever, and so eternal, and that eternal causes should have brought forth 
chance effects is as sensible as that the sun should be the author of darkness. 
Furthermore, chance is variable, or it is not chance, but this universe is 
steady and permanent. If nothing but chance created the universe, the 
heavy parts would have gone infinitely downward, the light infinitely upward, 
and so never have met to make up this goodly body. Perfect order, perfect 
beauty, perfect constancy result not from chance. Furthermore, if you 
say it is so by nature, this is to say it is so because it is so; if you mean of 
many natures conspiring together, it is as if the elementish and ethereal 
parts had a meeting in a town-house to set down the bounds of each one’s 
office; but there must have been a wisdom to make them concur. If you 
mean such a wisdom by nature, we are in agreement; but if by nature you 
mean that which operates it knows not why, it is the same absurdity as your 
theory of chance. The argument concludes with a defence of the omni- 
science and providence of God. 
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I desire now to discuss briefly the four sections into which I 
have divided my summary. That Sidney felt the importance of his 
subject is evident in the style. As he proceeds; the eccentricities 
of the Arcadian rhetoric disappear. He writes with a passionate 
intensity that proves his sincerity. It is a carefully planned refuta- 
tion of a mechanistic philosophy that must have seemed to him a 
dangerous adversary. The fact that politics, ethics, religion, and a 
cosmic theory are all related to a discussion about love and beauty 
need not trouble us. Such a practice, in the age of II Cortegiano 
and the Faerie QueenCj was thoroughly characteristic. 

I 

In a study of Arcadia published some years ago, I gave reasons 
for regarding the romance as an example of Elizabethan allegory, a 
sort of prose counterpart of the Faerie Queene, in which Sidney^s 
intention, at least in part, was not vaguely moral but was intended 
to apply to political conditions in his own time and to the crisis that 
he saw was coming upon England.^ That crisis, I believe, was the 
conflict with Spain, with all that that conflict involved in Sidney's 
thought. But the French marriage, imminent in 1580 and for pro- 
testing against which Sidney was in enforced retirement at the time 
when he wrote Arcadia, was a phase in the larger conflict. Since 
Bartholomew, Englishmen had looked upon Catherine de Medici 
as a monster. She was the subject of many pamphleteering attacks.^ 
English translations of some of the most severe of these attacks were 
widely circulated. In English correspondence, she appears as ^^Mad. 
de la Serpente."^ Knollys said that the French marriage was 
plotted out by the serpentine subtlety of the Queen mother's head."^ 
The marriage was regarded as a popish plot to get control of England 
and to prevent the formation of a religious (Protestant) league such 
as Sidney had in mind.® There is abundant testimony to show that 

^ Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 1913, pp. 322 ff. See especially pp. 336-37, 

® See Baird, The Rise of the Huguenots, I, 444 ff., for illustrations. 

® For example Hatfield House MSS, II, 30, 

^ Letter to Leicester, June 1, 1580. Calendar Domestic Papers, 1547-80, p. 658. 

® On this league, see his correspondence with Languet, passim. In 1576, he went 
to Vienna, to condole with the Emperor Kodolphus on the death of his father. His 
real purpose was to awaken the Emperor to the danger from Rome and to form a 
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Sidney, more than most of his contemporaries, possessed the faculty 
of visioning the tendencies of European politics not by sections aflFect- 
ing some particular matter of diplomacy, but as a whole. He was 
politically minded. Through the entire period from 1572 to 1580, 
abroad and at home, his letters and the testimony of his friends indi- 
cate his sense of the danger of what seemed to him to be the lethargy 
of those who should be about uniting Protestant Europe. When, in 
1580, the French marriage seemed assured, his letter to the Queen, 
one of the boldest and sincerest analyses of the politics of that time 
that we have, showed his perception of the gravity of the situation. 
What wonder, then, in the retirement to which his imprudence 
forced him, seeking to divert his mind by the writing of a romance, 
that his romance itself should be colored by thoughts that had been 
his companions for ten years. I do not believe that he wrote the 
romance primarily as a political allegory. Basileus, of course, is 
not Elizabeth, but the Prince, the type of a prince misguided by 
want of perception of his duties, set over against Evarchus, type 
of princely wisdom. But Cecropia, dark, sinister, with something 
of the serpent about her, whose coup is in a sense the climax which 
arouses Basileus to a sense of his peril, is the Queen Mother of France. 
Her plot is to force a marriage with her son, just as Catherine sought 
to entrap Elizabeth into a marriage with Alengon. Since Sidney 
was treading dangerous ground, and also since the whole episode 
must fit the conditions of his complicated plot, the situation is par- 
tially disguised. But I think it is impossible to study his char- 
acterization of Cecropia, a powerful and original portrait, without 
being reminded in many ways of Catherine. Her subtlety, her 
atheism, her worldliness, the suggestion of almost demonic personality, 
her plot to gain control of the realm of Basileus by means of this 

religious alliance to meet the peril. See Birch, Memoir y I, 3; Zouch, pp. 88-89, 103. 
The correspondence with Languet shows that the two friends agreed that the Protestant 
princes of Europe were asleep, oblivious of their danger. See especially his letter of 
May 7, 1574, which expresses just such a situation as Basileus, retired from public 
responsibilities and following his own personal concerns, represents in Arcadia: “This 
at least is certain, that our princes are enjoying too deep a slumber: nevertheless while 
they indulge in this repose, I would have them beware that they fall not into that 
malady in which death itself goes hand in hand with its counterpart” (ed., Bradley, 
p. 66). See also the letter of May 28, 1574, and Languet’s letters of May 7, 1574, 
December 3, 1575, and June 14, 1577. 
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marriage, are parallels too close to escape notice.^ To these points 
should be added the facts that in his letter to the Queen, Sidney had 
called Alengon 'Hhe son of a JezebeFof our age,” and that Clinias, “a 
verball craftie coward” (Book II, chap, xxvii), who was ''privie to 
al the mischievous devises wherewith she went about to mine Basilius 
.... for the advauncing of her son,” reminds one of Simier, to 
whom Catherine intrusted the negotiations for the marriage. Simier 
is the Ape in Mother Hubberds Tale and Trompart in the Faerie 
Queene. 

II 

The second “incident” is the injunction of Cecropia to Pamela to 
make use of her beauty. The passage is one of many dealing with 
one aspect or another of what has been called the religion of beauty 
in women. Some elements in it remind one of the discussion about 
the power of beauty in the fourth book of II Cortegiano, and Sidney 
may very well have had that discussion in mind. The argument 
parallels closely that used by Braggadocchio in his encounter with 
Belphoebe {Faerie Queene, II, iii, 38 ff.), and Pamela^s reply is 
similar to that of Belphoebe. The parallel has further interest 
because Braggadocchio is meant by Spenser to typify the same 
malign influence as Sidney embodies in his Cecropia. Moreover, 
the two writers are dealing with the same situation, for I think 
there is no doubt that Spenser is portraying the monstrous and 
absurd presumption of Alenpon in his Braggadocchio, while Trompart 
represents Simier. The thing has become burlesque, because the 

^ I have no space here for the discussion of the extent to which those things were 
recognized by readers of the romance. It must be remembered, of course, that 
it was circulated only in MS until 1590, when the danger of the marriage had passed 
and the greater crisis of the clash with Philip had culminated in the Armada. I do 
not believe that Sidney wrote with propagandist design. Ho had done his utmost in 
his letter to the Queen. But when he wrote, his knowledge of life, his acquaintance 
with the great actors on the stage of Europe, and his ideal of what a prose poem should 
be, all combined to color his narrative. That Cecropia equals Catherine, therefore, 
indicates not so much formal allegorical intent as the sort of influence that we find in 
the writings of many other novelists. I append two characteristic references, however, 
to indicate that his contemporaries saw cryptic things in Arcadia. Harvey, in Pi&rcm 
Supererogation (ed., Brydges, Archaica, II, 66), connects Sidney with Comines and 
remarks: “There want not some subtle stratagems of importance, and some politic 
secrets of privity.” And Greville, in his Memoir, remarks that the intention of Arcadia 
is to show that when princes put off public action they incur contempt and pave the 
way to the ruin of the state. 
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danger had passed when Spenser wrote the passage. Spenser^s use 
of the incident here, and the parallel in motif between Braggadocchio^s 
argument and that of Cecropia, indicate direct influence of the Arcadia 
upon the Faerie Queene, Finally, the entire situation is also an ana- 
logue to that of Comus, The passage, therefore, deserves to be 
brought into relation with a motif that runs through a considerable 
body of literature in the Renaissance. 

Ill 

The third and fourth ^'incidents in my summary embody a 
criticism of the Lucretian physics that is remarkable for its vigor and 
the keenness of its analysis. The argument gets pretty close to one 
of the most famous theological and scientific debates of the Middle 
Ages: whether the world had a beginning. This was seemingly 
denied by Aristotle in the aphorism: ^^From nothing nothing can 
be made.”^ Sidney’s interest in the subject sprang, I believe, from 
his intimacy with Duplessis Mornay.^ The two men had much in 
common, and some years later Sidney began the translation of his 
friend’s book against atheism, in which are many suggestions of the 
Cecropia-Pamela debate.* The book was directed especially against 
the Epicurean philosophy, and Lucretius is often singled out as the 
chief enemy of religion. Against the doctrine of chance stressed in 
De rerum natura, Duplessis argues for “a steadie and fast settled 
order, and every creature to do service in his sort.” The “epicures,” 
we read, are so “carried away and overmastered by the course of the 
world .... so as they can have no other course or discourse then 

1 On the debate in medieval times, see Duhem, Le Systhme du Monde^ tome V, 
passim^ especially his account of Roger Bacon (pp. 401 if.) and of Albertus Magnus 
(pp. 432 ff.). 

2 Sidney probably met this brilliant Huguenot scholar in 1572, just before Bartholo- 
mew, when he also became acquainted with Ramus (who was slain in the massacre) 
and Languet. These three men were notable influences in his life. In 1577, when he 
returned from his foreign travels filled with the determination to bring about a union 
of Protestant princes under the leadership of Elizabeth, Sidney found Duplessis in 
London and for eighteen months was intimately associated with him. See Memoires 
by Mme de Mornay, p. 117, cited Wallace, Life of Sidney, p. 183. 

® *‘A Woorke Concerning the tmenesse of Christian Religion : Against Atheists, 
Epicures, Paynims, lewes, Mahumetists, and other Infidels. Written in French, by 
Philip of Mornay, Lord of Plessis and Marly. Begunne to be translated into English, 
by that honourable and worthy Gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney Knight, and at his 
request finished by Arthur Golding.” I use the fourth edition, London, 1617. 
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the world.” Against them “we alledge this principle of their owne, 
that naturally of nothing, nothing is made. It is the saying of Aris- 
totle, and the Schooles would have him by the eares that should 
denie it.” Duplessis shows thorough study of the ancient theories 
of creation. In his discussion of Lucretius’ argument about the 
comparative shortness of human annals, he translates several lines 
from De rerum natura. There are frequent references to Lucretius, 
indicating that Duplessis regarded him as a formidable adversary. 
As to the beginning of the world, he cites “the epicures” as acknowl- 
edging that “it had a beginning, howbeit by hap-hazard and not by 
providence,” a statement which gives the main thesis of Pamela’s 
reply. 

The attack on Lucretius by Duplessis was not the only sign of the 
influence of the great Latin poem on the thought of the time. Bacon’s 
debt is unmistakable, and is more far reaching than we have supposed. 
That Spenser made use of the Lucretian philosophy, I have pointed 
out in an earher essay.^ The most popular poem of the time in 
England was Sylvester’s translation of the Divine Week by Du 
Bartas. In this poem, Du Bartas repeatedly inveighs against the 
cosmic theories of Lucretius; it might almost be said that his chiAf 
intention was to write a cosmological poem in answer to De rerum 
natura. The rising tide of interest in science, with its tendency, as 
many thought, to atheism, was reflected in English literature in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in a way that anticipates the 
conflict between religion and science precipitated in the nineteenth 
century by the advent of Darwinism. The tendency of the new 
science was felt to be mechanistic, and the arch-fiend, the suggester 
of scientific investigation and therefore most fruitful abettor of 
atheism, was Lucretius. 

That Sidney should have been influenced by French Huguenot 
writings against Lucretius is therefore easy to understand in view of 
his friendships and the natural propensities of his mind. But I 
believe that the passage now xmder discussion shows a keener analysis 
and a more careful study of the doctrine than he could have got merely 
from these secondary sources. To men like Duplessis, Languet, 
Du Bartas, and Sidney, the purpose of Lucretius must have seemed 

1 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Studies in Philology, October, 1920. , 
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twofold. First of all, he sought to destroy religion, not merely 
pagan religion but the religious instinct in man. Second, for the 
classical cosmogony, which during the medieval period was recon- 
ciled in its most important traits with the biblical account, he sub- 
stituted a mechanistic philosophy in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples were the doctrine of atoms (semina rerum) and the doctrine of 
chance. In brief, the essentials of his philosophy, as interpreted by 
the men with whom we are here dealing, were : (1) religion is founded 
on fear, and is to be dissipated by further knowledge; (2) the uni- 
verse had its origin not as the work of a divine creator but by the 
fortuitous meeting of substances (atoms) in space. Both these 
fundamental topics Sidney discusses. 

In the third “incident,'^ the theme is fear as the basis of religion. 
The argument of Cecropia, which is intended to paraphrase the 
Lucretian position, I have summarized at the beginning of this paper. 
In many places, Lucretius traces the growth of religion to fear spring- 
ing from ignorance. In Book V, he asks what causes have spread 
worship of the gods and filled towns with altars. One reason he 
finds in the regular succession of the seasons (compare yesterday 
was but as today, and tomorrow will tread the same footsteps of his 
foregoers, so as it is manifest enough that all things follow but the 
course of their own nature, saving only Man’O and of the celestial 
phenomena, due to causes of which men were ignorant.^ There 
follows immediately the passage which parallels very exactly 
Cecropia’s reference to the thunder, thought to be the voice of 
angry gods because of human ignorance.^ The parallel is so close as 
to be almost a paraphrase. Pamela’s statement: “You saie because 
we know not the causes of things, therefore feare was the mother of 
superstition,” is almost a paraphrase of Lucretius’ idea that fear 
holds in check all mortals because they see many phenomena in earth 
and heaven the causes of which they cannot discover.® Even the 
reference to religious superstition as being fit to frighten children 
is suggested by several passages in the Latin poem.^ Finally, 

iBook V, 1. 1160. The quotation from Sidney is at p. 406 of the edition by 
FeuiUerat. 

11. 1217 ff. 

» Book I, U. 147 £f. 


4 For example Book II. 11. 60 ff.; Ill, 11. 85 ff. 
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Cecropia’s insistence that nature follows an equable course while only 
man tortures himself into loss of his natural felicity by these creatures 
of his imagination, represents just such a summary of Lucretius^ 
whole position as would occur to a hostile critic eager to defend 
religion against its adversary. 


IV 

With Pamela’s reply, we are brought face to face with the true 
problem. Lucretius argues that things did not come of nothing 
(Book 1, 11, 160 ff.) or by design (Book 1, 11. 1020 ff., and V, 420 jBf.). 
He defines in several places the first beginnings” (rerum primordia)^ 
or ^'substances” (materies), or "seeds of things” (semina rerum) 
that "fell into arrangements” and so brought, by chance, the uni- 
verse into being.^ This Sidney replies to at great length. It is 
quite impossible to give the parallels in the space at my disposal. 
He says, in effect, that if the world is eternal, "as you imply,” eternity 
and chance are insufferable. If it had a beginning, it is equally 
absurd to think that chance could make all things of nothing. Even 
the details of Lucretius' atomic theory appear in Sidney, who speaks 
of the doctrine of "substances” (materies) and subjects it to criticism. 
If there were substances, he says, which by chance met to make up 
the world, these substances were from ever and so eternal, and 
eternal causes cannot bring forth chanceable effects. And the 
argument of Lucretius that the heavy substances would have fallen 
downward through the empty void, and light substances would have 
mounted upward indefinitely, had it not been for the fact that at 
quite uncertain times and uncertain spots they pushed themselves 
a little from their course and so clung together to form the world 
(Book II, 11. 196 ff.), Sidney rightly recognizes as the theory which he 
must overthrow. This passage is at the heart of the whole system of 
Lucretius, and that Sidney has it in mind is indicated by his sentence 
beginning: "If nothing but Chaunce had glewed these pieces of this 
All, the heavie partes would have gone infinitely downeward, the 
light infinitely upwarde, and so never have mett to have made up this 
goodlie bodie.” This sentence introduces a passionate attack on the 
entire doctrine of chance. 

1 See Book I, ll. 1020 ff.; II, ll 80 ff.; V, 11, 185 ff. 
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If there were space for arranging some of this material in parallel 
columns, I think we should find strong presumptive evidence for 
holding that Sidney wrote this chapter with the Latin poem before 
him or freshly in his memory. In any case, his chapter is remarkable 
for its recognition of the chief points in the Lucretian philosophy and 
for its direct reply to the atomic theory. It is this last point that is 
the most interesting. The doctrine of “substances” was not so easily 
grasped by men of Sidney’s circle as the more general implications 
of the philosophy. That Sidney recognized its importance is another 
proof of his intellectual curiosity, and helps us to understand why a 
man like Bruno, himself deeply interested in the problem of the 
origin of the universe and deeply versed in Lucretius, should have 
dedicated to the young Englishman a number of his philosophical 
treatises. 
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Pkederic Ives Carpenter 
Chicago, Illinois 

The list of Spenser apocrypha can be stretched to some dozen 
items, excluding therefrom obvious imitations of Spenser of later 
date. Several of these items are interesting in themselves, especially 
the translation of the Axiochus, the MS Dialogue on Ireland in which 
the names of Spenser^s two sons are used as those of the interlocutors, 
and the little Latin chronicle by ''E. S.’^ entitled De Rebus Gestis 
Britanniae. The Axiochus has a curious history, which I will not 
go into here. The Dialogue is a very puzzling document, having 
obvious points of connection with Spenser, but a poor thing as a liter- 
ary composition, and, I should say, offhand but confidently, not from 
Spenser^s pen. The Latin chronicle I propose to describe and dis- 
cuss briefly in the following pages.^ 

Almost everything in the Elizabethan period signed S.^^ 
has been claimed for Shakespeare at one time or another. As 
attention is more and more directed to the study of Spenser, we shall 
probably see a similar procedure in his case. Luckily or unluckily, the 
signature ^^E. S.” seems to be of comparatively rare occurrence in 
Elizabethan times. 

The little book of English chronicles by ^'E. S.,'^ which is described 
below, is catalogued under Spenser^s name in Sayle^s Catalogue of 
Early English Printed Books in the University Library^ Cambridge, 
Mr. Francis J. PI.. Jenkinson, the librarian, states: ^^The attribution 
of this little book to Edmund Spenser rests on the evidence of the 
book itself, which seems to be almost conclusive.” 

Internal evidence is seldom conclusive, as I have found in this 
case. There is a certain amount of antecedent probability in the 
attribution to Spenser. There were very few other writers at the 

1 Professor J. M. Manly first directed my attention to this volume. I am indebted 
to Dr. Pierce Butler, of the Newberry Library, Chicago, for suggestions and for assis- 
tance in several parts of this paper. 
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time with his initials.^ The author was obviously a university man. 
Spenser was deeply interested in antiquities and in the matter of the 
chronicles. His learning fitted him for the task, and the work might 
well have been written^ either as a college exercise or in the years 
immediately after his leaving college, about which we have so little 
definite knowledge. Unfortunately, we lack suflS.cient specimens of 
Spenser's Latin prose style to warrant a comparison with the style 
of this book. It is written in a direct, matter-of-fact and prosaic 
mood, and little suggests the legend-lover of the Faerie Queene. 
But in writing prose Spenser adopted the prose mood. The style 
of the View of Ireland is nervous, ordered, direct, beyond that of most 
Elizabethan writers of prose. 

S." has a trick of citing Greek words (transliterated), as 76: 
quern Graeci ab mergendo dicunt"; 18a: ^^monarchiam 

Graeci vocant”; cf. 39a. So, once or twice, Spenser. See View of 
Ireland (Grosai't's ed., p. 91): ^Hhe Greek Scoto, that is, dark- 
ness.” 

That our author begins with Brutus and treats him as a historical 
figure,® while Spenser raised historic doubts about him,^ is of little 
significance. Spenser's skepticism was very probably a development 
of later date. 

That the printer-publisher was Henry Bynneman fits in very well 
with the theory of Spenser's authorship. Bynneman was the pub- 
lisher of the Theatre of Wordlings, the Spenser-Harvey Letters j and 
of some four others of Harvey's works. He died in 1583. He was 
thus associated with the Spenser-Harvey circle from 1569 until his 

^ If Spenser’s authorship is to be rejected, probably the next best guess would be 
Sir Edwin Sandys (1561-1629), Fellow at Oxford 1580, and the author of Europae 
Speculum^ 1599. 

2 Its date is between 1572 and 1583. See below. 

® Cf. however 3Z)-4a; “But since this ancient history of Britain seems in part 
obscure through the lapse of time and lack of record and in part by the nature of the 
events themselves unworthy of literary preservation, we shall omit,” etc. (transl. by 
Dr. Butler). 

^ Vim of Ireland (Grosart, p. 65) : “But the Irish do herein no otherwise than our 
vain Englishmen do in the Tale of Brutus^ whom they devise to have fibrst conquered 
and inhabited this land, it being as impossible to prove that there was ever any such 
Brutus of Albion or England as it is that there was any such Cathelus of Spain.” 
In the Faerie Queene, of course, the question is not raised. Brutus and the other 
legends are proper materia poetica. 
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death, and if the book were an academic production of Spenser’s, 
perhaps written with the encouragement of Harvey, he would 
naturally be chosen as its publisher. Possibly the young Spenser, 
who was then trying his hand in many veins, wrote it at Bynneman’s 
suggestion. Bynneman was given to the publishing of chronicles and 
of books in Latin. 

On the other hand, there stands the lack of any positive evidence 
that the E. S. of this title-page was Edmund Spenser. Indeed, 
although the book was known in its day and went through later 
editions and although after the publication of the Faerie Queene 
ever5rthing from the poet’s pen was eagerly sought for, there is no 
contemporary attribution of it to him. The nature of the work, 
however, its vehicle of Latin prose, and the early date of its publica- 
tion (ca. 1582), might account for this. 

There remains the difficulty of its dedication “Ad Henricum 
Broncarem, Armigerum.” Who was this Henry (or Sir Henry) 
Brouncker and what connection could Spenser have had with him ? 
The question remains to be studied. We cannot say that he was not 
of Spenser’s circle. The more one investigates the details of Spenser’s 
life the farther one traces the ramifications of his friendships. The 
Brounckers appear to have been a prominent family of the nobility 
and gentry. The Dictionary of National Biography notices only two 
of this name, both viscounts, dating 1620-84, and died 1688. Various 
other Brounckers, and Henry Brounckers, appear in other records. 
The family apparently was of Wiltshire.^ From these records, it 
appears that the Henry Brouncker, of Spenser’s time, also was an 
office-holder in Ireland. Possibly a friendship begun in England 
may have been continued in Ireland. 

1 See Wiltshire Archaeol, Society Piiblications, 3d ser., Ill, 242; Wiltshire Archaeoh 
Mag.. XXVII (1894), 169-70 (a Heary Bronker of 1 Edward VI); XXXIV (1906), 88 
(a Henry Brouncker in 1552) ; Bist. MSS Corn.. Salisbury MSS., IV, 624, etc. (letters 
from H. B.); Cal. of State Papers, Domestic. Edw. Vl-James J, II, 357, 361, 363; 
Ili, 508 (Henry Brouncker “surveyor of issues lost,” 1594); VI, 208 (Sir Henry 
Broncker appointed “commissioner” in 1602), 299 (Lord Brouncker, 1603); VII, 476; 
J, G. WMte, Hist, and Topog. Notes, p. 264 (Raymond Fitzgerald “was executed 
for treason by Sir Henry Brouncker in the reign of Queen Elizabeth”); Liher 
Mun&rum Pub. Bib.. Part II, p. 184 (Sir Henry Brounker, president of the Council of 
Munster, 1603 ff.). I owe several of these references to Miss Durkee, of the Newberry 
Library, 
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The title-page is as follows: 

De / Rebus Gestis / Britanniae Com- / mentarioli / Tres. / Ad Ornch 
tissimum Vtrum^ M. Heuricum / Broncarem Armigerum. / E, S. / [Sir 
Christopher Hatton's crest] Londini / Ex Officina Typographica Henrici / 
Binneman. / Cum Serenissima Regia Maiestatis Pnuilegio, 

It is a small volume (12mo), 1| by 4| inches, with occasional marginal 
dates. 

The date may be fixed between 1572 and 1583. B 5 mneman was 
printing in London 1566-83.^ The last event referred to in the book 
is the Rebellion in the North of 1569-70, and there is probable refer- 
ence on the last page to the death (“supphcio'O of the Duke of 
Northumberland August 22, 1572. Circa 1582 may be conjectured 
as the probable date of publication, and circa 1573 as that of the date 
of composition. There appears to be no entry of it in the Stationers 
Register, possibly because it was issued “cum privilegio.'^* 

As a compendium of English history, the book seems to have 
enjoyed a sort of vogue. Three other editions are on record:^ 

1. At Hamburg, Apud. Theodosium Wolderum, 1598, 8vo. 132 pp. 

2. Historia Britannica, Hoc est, De rebus gestis Britanniae sen Angliae 

Commentarioli tres Quibus accesservnt praeter generalem Angliae 

descriptionem, Marginalia & Index rerum copiosus. Ambergae: typis 
lohannis Schonfield. 1603. 12mo. 

Sig. A 4^H 5 is a reprint of Bynneman's edition. 

3. At Oxford. Excudebat Leonard Lichfield, Impensis Matthiae Hunt. 
1640. 12mo. A reprint of the 1603 edition, omitting some of the foreign 
additions, and adding a Latin address to the reader, signed M. H.® 

The three books cover: Liber I, from Brutus to the Saxons (folios 
2a-15a); Liber II, the Saxons to the Norman Conquest (folios 16a- 
206) ; Liber III, William the Conqueror to Elizabeth (folios 21a-56a). 

The first book is naturally the most interesting in relation to the 
question of Spenser^s authorship. So far as my examination goes, 
the evidence is inconclusive. Naturally many of the legendary 

1 Spenser uses the same form of address preceding his Latin verses to Harvey, 1580. 

2 Cf. Henry R. Plomer, in The Library, July, 1908, on Bynneman. 

3 There are copies in the British Museum, the University Library, Cambridge, 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, and probably elsewhere. 

^ Cf. Brit MW; Cat of Printed Books, 1895, p. 44, “S — Sacerdote.** 

® Details as to these editions supplied by Mr. H. R. Plomer. 
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stories are omitted from the compact confines of a compendium 
of this sort with a distinct prose purpose which the poet later utilizes 
in the leisurely poetical progress of the Briton moniments of Faerie 
Queenej II, x, and III, iii. Naturally, also, there is occasional diver- 
gence in the stories in common. But a closer study may reveal 
significance and probable evidence in these variations. 

A running and highly condensed account of the contents of this 
book may suggest the lines of such a study. I omit minor names and 
incidents. 

“Brutus Troianus,’' his arrival in Britain; founds Troynovant [Londin- 
um] ; reigns twenty-four years. Brutus succeeded by his son Locrine in the 
naiddle part [Anglia], Albanact in the northern part [Scotia], and Cambrus 
in the west [Wales]. Locrine wars upon the Scythians or Huns; marries 
Gwendolen. Estrild and Sabrina [3a], Madan’s reign and his death by 
wolves. Mempritius a degenerate. Ebrancus, his twenty-one wives and 
fifty children. Bladud introduces Greek arts and disciplines and founds a 
“scholam seu Academiam^^ at Stamford.^ Rivallus. Ferrex and Porrex and 
end of the line of Brutus. The Ferrex and Porrex passage may be quoted as 
a specimen: 

“Longo satis intervallo Ferrex <fe Porrex fratres una remp. Britannorum 
partitis temporibus administrabant. Hos inter, ut fit, cooritur de potentatu 
dissentio, atque re ad arma vocata, longius ab iis fraternum nomen abest, 
alterumqwe alter hostium in numero habet. In ilia contentione Ferrex a 
fratre interfieitur. Ea re mater adolescentum incitata, ut iis conclusa sit 
fabula, furere, &, quo pia videatur, impium exemplum alterius fratris filii 
sui sanguine expiare contendere. NuUam igitur moram mulier ad negotium 
intulit, Porrigemqz^c nihil sibi a matre metuentem, in suo lectulo trucidavit. 
Quo scelere etiam, ut nihil deese fato videretur, stirps generis seminis 
Bruti, postquam imperium in hac insula 616 annis repetetis atqw enumeratis 
temporibus obtinuisset, extincta est.'' 

Thereafter civil wars. Dunnuallus reunites a single kingdom. His 
sons Belinus and Brennus. Gurgustus. Foreign incursions. Spain, Ireland 
colonized [56]. Morindus. Elidure. Elia. Ludus. Caesar’s invasions 
[66]. Guiderius. Arviragus. Christianity introduced 189 A.n. Lucius. 
Carassus. The Scotch wall. Asclepiodatus. Constantius. Vortiger. 
Hengist. Arthur [14a]; after his death the Britons driven into Cambria 
[Wales]. The Seven Saxon kingdoms: “Anglia,” 589 a.I). 

^ Is mention of the foundation of the school at Stamford to be found in any of the 
other English chronicles? Was E. S. especially interested in it? Ralph Church in 
his edition of Spenser claims that Spenser visited Northamptonshire (where Stam- 
ford is). 
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The second book concerns us less. The account (166) of the 
foundation of Cambridge University, 636 a.d., may be significant if 
written by a graduate or student therein. gives it priority 

in date to Oxford, whose foundation he puts in 872 a.d. (17a). 

Book III is condensed chronicles. Little of the period covered 
figures prominently in Spenser’s poetry. The building of the Tower 
of London (23a) may have been a subject to interest one born almost 
under its shadow. Cambridge is mentioned again at 236, in connec- 
tion with the sojourn there of Henry I. The author’s interest seems 
to center on the reigns of Edward III and Henry VIII. To each he 
gives nine pages out of his scanty one hundred and twelve in all. 
His religious sympathies are revealed in his account of the introduc- 
tion under Bloody Mary of “pontificias caeremonias superstitionem 
que .... contra voluntatem & testamentum patris.” The final 
two pages on the reign of Elizabeth merely mention her restoration of 
true religion, reform of the coinage, the case of one More who pre- 
tended to be Christ, the loss of Newport, the plague of such severity 
^'ut Londini, 8 minus mensium spatio, 23669 homines consumpti 
perierint,” and the Rebellion of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
in the North. The concluding paragraph serves the purpose of a 
preface and of the author’s apology: 

Habes tandem, Ornatissime Broncar, usque ad memoriam nostram, 
de rebus gestis Britanniae commentariolos meos: quos Ms paucis proximis 
diebus^ non ut perficerem, aut iUustrarem ipse, sed ut aliorum excitarem 
studia, qui id optime facere possunt, informavi. Dolendum enim est his- 
toriam hanc, quae tot, tantas, & tarn praeclaras res contineat, ita jacere. 
Nam cfim non ferenda Anglicanorum turba scriptorum videatur, tfim nescio 
quid in Polidoro desidero. Non quo tamen huic nihil deesse libello putem, 
e5 dico: cui nihil adesse praeter orationis, si fort^, quod secutus sum, lumen 
prae me fero: caetera enim, uti dixi, consultd praetermisi, atque ad eos, 
qui historiam harum rerum, aut paullo plenius, si placet, commentarium 
aggresiuri sunt, religavi. Haec interim alicui, dum ilia venient, usui esse 
possunt, & thm fortasse poterint. 

I leave to others the investigation of the author’s relation to 
Polydore Vergil and the crowd of English writers. 

1 The phrase suggests a space of time between the writing and the last events 
narrated. 



ANOTHER PRINCIPLE OF ELIZABETHAN STAGING 

George F. Reynolds 
University of Colorado 

Scholars are fairly well agreed as to the use of the rear stage of 
the Elizabethan theater: for practically all discoveries; for scenes 
using such settings as a shop, study, tent, arbor, cave, cell, tomb — 
which were either different ways of arranging the rear stage itself or 
structures placed upon it; for such formal scenes as parliaments, 
senates, councils, trials before a bench of judges; for scenes requiring 
three doors — ^not necessarily for those using merely three entrances; 
for parts of a scene supposed to be in a room, tent, or the like, when 
the front stage is the street or space in front of it; and for the gate 
of a castle or city or when in other ways the entrance to the balcony 
is emphasized. Some years ago, in discussing these uses (“William 
Percy and His Plays,” Modern Philology, October, 1914), I suggested 
that the Elizabethan theater had the custom of holding the rear 
stage for recurring scenes with properties, even though it led to the 
placing of some properties in intervening scenes on the front stage. 
Here I wish to present the evidence in support of this suggestion 
limiting my field, as before, to the plays given at the first Globe 
theater and at the first Fortune theater, since we know, from the con- 
tract for erecting the latter, that these two playhouses were alike in 
all important stage arrangements. Such a limitation makes possible 
greater precision and certainty of statement; it is easy enough to 
imagine methods of staging individual plays, but when a plan, pre- 
cisely indicated by the directions of one play, can be shown to suit 
all the plays produced in the same circumstances, such an explanation 
certainly gains in probability and significance. 

The idea that a rear stage-setting once arranged was left undis- 
turbed until no longer required is definitely suggested by the explicit 
directions of The Honest Whore, Part I. Because this play was acted 
at the Fortune in the same year that it was published, and because 
its text is not far removed from that of the performance, as appears 
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from the direction, Enter Towne [an actor] like a Sweeper (V, 2), 
its evidence is notably trustworthy. The recurring setting in this 
play is that of a shop in which “fine hoUands, fine cambrics, fine 
lawns” are displayed for sale (I, 5; II, 1; III, 1; IV, 3). The 
significant fact is that properties in intervening scenes are shown 
by the directions to have been brought in: II, 1, a stool (the text 
shows more were brought later) and toilet articles; III, 3: “Enter 
Bellafront with lute, pen, ink, and paper being placed before her”; 
IV, 1: “Enter a Servant, setting out a table, on which he places a 
skull, a picture, a book, and a taper.” But before and after the 
shop scenes, the rear stage is used in I, 3 for the discovery of a woman 
on a couch or bier — ^before the curtain there was perhaps a table; 
and in V, 2 for the disclosure of insane people on exhibition. In 
this play, .then, it does seem that the authors intentionally provided 
for properties on the front stage to avoid interference with the 
recurring rear stage-setting. 

Can this principle be apphed more widely ? Certainly the reason 
is sufficiently general — the desire to avoid labor, delay, and the noise 
of scene-shifting. Of course, it does not explain why all properties 
on the front stage were placed there. Banquets, for instance, were 
commonly not “discovered” but “served in,” perhaps for the pro- 
cessional effect. The stocks in which Kent was placed in King Lear 
(II, 2) were brought in for no apparent necessity of staging; perhaps 
it was to get him out on the front stage nearer to the audience. 
The presence of such properties on the front stage needs thus to be 
otherwise explained, but this principle of leaving undisturbed a 
recurring rear stage-setting by placing interfering properties on the 
front stage seems illustrated in a fair number of the plays given by 
the Lord Chamberlain-King^ s company:^ 

The Captain: 1613, 1647: A room, entrance to which suggests 
(III, 4; IV, 4) that it was on the rear stage: I, 3; III, 4; IV, 4, 5. 
On the front stage: seats, III, 3. 

Catiline: 1611, 1611: Senate: IV, 2; V, 4, 6. On the front 
stage: seats, IV, 4. 

1 The first date is that commonly assigned to the first performance; the second is 
the date of publication. In general, front stage properties of only intervening scenes 
are mentioned. 
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Coriolanus: 1609,1623: Gates to Corioli: 1,4,7. Or the curtains 
may have remained open, scenes 4-9. On the front stage, two stools, 

I, 3. 

Cymbeline: 1607, 1623: Before a cave: III, 3, 6; IV, 2 and per- 
haps 4. Dr. Forman described this cave as in a wood. 

The DeviVs Charter: 1606, published as given at court and after- 
ward revised by the author, 1607. These circumstances give its 
evidence less weight, but it can be arranged for a public stage, espe- 
cially if IV, 4, is disregarded, which McKerrow says is an excrescence 
on the plot and at variance with the rest of the play. Study: I, 4; 
IV, 1 ; V, 4, 6. On the front stage: in the prologue, one, perhaps two, 
tents and a chair; chair brought in, I, 5; throne before walls, II, 1; 
post. III, 4; table brought in, IV, 3; tent, IV, 4; chair, bed, IV, 5; 
a cupboard of plate brought in and enter a table spread, V, 4, 
the scene ending in the study; chair and table, V, 6. 

The Merchant of Venice: 1594, 1600: Caskets, I, 2; II, 7, 9; 
III, 2. 

The Revenger^s Tragedy: 1606-7, 1607: The “unsunned lodge, 

III, 4; V, 1. 

The Tempest: 1610-11, 1623: In or before the cell, I, 2; III, 1; 

IV, 1; V, 1. In III, 3, a banquet is brought in and the table later 
removed. 

Troilus and Cressida: 1601-2, 1609: Before the tent of Achilles, 

II, 3; III, 3; V, I; of Calchas, V, 2. Act III, 2, has a line “here 
the orchard.'^ Perhaps this play does not illustrate a recurring rear 
stage scene, since the interior of the tents need not be seen. Possibly 
only the closed curtains of the rear stage were employed. 

Plays of the Lord Admiral’s company also show recurring set- 
tings, but, except for The Honest Whore^ raise certain questions. 
Patient Grissel (1598, 1602) has so simple a recurring property that it 
may be thought as insignificant as the molehill of Henry 71, Part III, 
I, 4; II, 5. In Patient Grissel, it is a hat, gown, and pitcher hanging 
on the wall in II, 2, and III, 1; and taken down in IV, 1. The same 
scene, without the hat, gown, and pitcher, occurs perhaps in I, 1, 
and V, 2. If these scenes were on the rear stage, then the growing 
osiers, cut in III, 2, were probably on the front stage. In IV, 2, a 
cradle, and in IV, 3, many stools are brought and perhaps a table. 
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Questions raised by the other plays, either of the Chamberlain^s 
or the AdmiraFs company, are not very serious ones. Resting as 
it does on convenience, the principle of placing recurring settings on 
the rear stage is sometimes departed from when to do so is easier than 
to observe it. Thus in Sejanus (King^s, 1603, 1605) the senate sits 
in III, 1, and in V, 10, but in V, 4, a statue and an altar were used on 
the rear stage. It should be noted that this play was rewritten 
before publication and is therefore of uncertain value as to staging, 
but in any case to hold the rear stage unused through so much of the 
play would hardly be expected. Similarly, The Brazen Age^ a play 
Mr. W. W. Greg identifies with 1, 2 Hercules, which was given 
by the AdmiraFs company in 1595-96, and for which properties 
were bought in December, 1601, has an altar in I, 3 (p. 183) and in 
V, 3 (p. 247). Intervening are several different settings probably 
used on the rear stage. Exceptions of this kind, however, prove little 
against the general principle. 

More important, therefore, are the questions concerned with 
staging such plays as The Spanish Tragedy, Faustus, and Volpone. 
The Spanish Tragedy, first produced about 1586, was revived in 1597, 
and again with additions by Jonson in 1602. Greg questions whether 
the quarto of 1602 gives these additions as most scholars have sup- 
posed, but if it is the version given at the Fortune, there was the 
recurring setting of the arbor or bower, II, 4; III, 12a; and IV, 2. 
Besides the orchard in which the arbor stood and seats for Revenge 
and the ghost of Andrea, there were on the front stage the throne of 
I, 3, and perhaps III, 1; the banquet, I, 5; the stake. III, 1; and 
the ladder from which Pedringano was ^Hurned off in III, 6. Prob- 
ably the curtain which hid Horatio’s body from the court in the 
gallery was also knocked up” on the front stage. 

In Doctor Faustus, first given, perhaps, in 1588 and provided with 
additions in 1602 which are supposed to be printed in the quarto of 
1616, the recurring setting is the study of Faustus, which is surely 
used in scenes 1 and 5, and perhaps in scenes 11 and 14 (I use Neilson’s 
numbering, though he prints from the quarto of 1604). As for the 
front stage, I see no reason for placing scene 3 in a grove as Neilson 
does, but there is a grove in which soldiers conceal themselves in a 
scene added after scene 10; there is a banquet and St. Peter’s chair,” 
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to which the Pope mounts from the back of Bruno, in scene 7 ; and 
this “chair” probably served as well for the throne of the emperor, 
mentioned in the 1616 directions of scene 10. The grove scene also 
uses three doors, so that it is possible that the rear stage was cleared 
for it, and the rear door exposed. The stage could then have been 
reset as the study during the first fifty lines of the next scene, before 
Faustus sits in his chair and sleeps. No other difficulty arises except 
that in the last scene of the 1616 version there is “Musicke while the 
Throne descends” and “Hell is discouered.” The descending 
throne I shall return to later. “Hell” may have been merely a trap- 
door from which rose smoke and light, but it is described with some 
detail in the text and may have been spectacularly represented on the 
rear stage, in which case this was not reset as the study after scene 10. 
The study setting is not necessarily used after that scene. 

Volpone, acted by the King^s men in 1605 and published in 1607, 
offers apparently two series of recurring settings which interfere with 
each other. The one series is that of the trial scenes, IV, 4-6; V, 10, 
12. Act V, scene 11, is almost the best example of an interpolated 
front stage scene one can find. Volpone, while the Avocatori read 
over his papers, is left alone on the front stage; after this short scene 
of twenty-two lines, the trial is resumed. But it also seems certain 
that Volpone^s room with its couch, treasure, etc., must be on the 
rear stage, and this setting is used in I, 1-5; III, 3-9; and V, 1-3, 
It is significant, however, that in the last group of scenes, which are 
the ones which break into the other series, Volpone^s couch is not 
shown and Volpone “peeps from behind a traverse.” On the front 
stage, then, there would be in this scene — and they are, we may note, 
precisely arranged for in the text (V, 2, 81) — a chair, perhaps a table, 
and a chest of treasure. On the front stage, too, would be exhibited 
the tortoise shell of Sir Politic (V, 4), as well as the platform erected 
in II, 1-3. Unusual as these last properties may be, they raise no 
difficulties of staging, and thus Volpone^ which seems at first to offer a 
violation of the principle of recurring properties, really is an especially 
interesting illustration of it. 

What, then, does it all come to ? Here are some fifteen plays from 
a very limited possible number, in which the principle that a rear 
stage setting, once arranged, should be left undisturbed until it was 
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no longer needed^ never contradicts the definite stage directions, and in 
a great many cases makes clear why certain properties were brought 
in instead of “discovered.” Except for one or two easily accounted 
for exceptions, it does not come into conflict with any of the uses 
I have suggested for the rear stage. Plays at court sometimes may 
seem to require two rear stages, as, for instance, The DeviVs Charter, 
with its tents and study; but at court the rear stage must have been 
represented by a special structure, and there might as well have been 
two or three as one. Thus at court the principle of simultaneous 
setting was more obviously illustrated than on the public stage. If 
the court versions were repeated in the theater — and this might well 
be popular — the rear stage could take the place of one of the struc- 
tures, as I have suggested for the study in The DeviVs Charter: and 
the tent, if there was one, would be erected on the front stage as was 
Richard’s in Richard III, V, 3. This would only make more clear 
what was always true, that the fundamental conception of the 
Ehzabethan stage was medieval, easily admitting simultaneous 
settings. 

For that is what this principle of recurring settings surely com 
firms. It explains but has no relation to the discredited “alterna- 
tion” theory, which, however, Mr. R. Compton Rhodes in The 
Stagery of Shakespeare, 1922, a book singularly neglectful of Ameri- 
can research, shows an inchnation to revive. That theory, based on 
modern conceptions, saw every scene with properties as a rear stage 
scene, but it proved untenable as soon as any general application 
was attempted. The plays here cited show that the principle of 
recurring settings places on the front stage seats, tables, the ladder 
used in executions, and a few less common properties. To these 
nobody will now probably object, though a few years ago even the 
two stools of Coriolanus, I, 3, were considered clear indications of a 
rear stage scene. 

But the “trees” and the throne or “state” are also shown to 
have been sometimes placed on the front stage. It is not necessary 
to suppose that they were fixtures there, though the “trees” are so 
casually and so frequently called for despite their almost certain 
unwieldiness that it does seem they must always have been at hand. 
Thus in King Lear, V, 2, it was quite unnecessary for Edgar to tell his 
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father, “Take the shadow of this tree For your good host,” and such 
instances are common. If the “trees” were always on the stap, 
they surely could not have been placed on the rear stage, and its 
low ceiling could have allowed nothing more than shrubs. Possibly 
for the orchard of The Spanish Tragedy or the woods of Cymheline, 
small “trees” may have been placed in the rear stage beside the 
arbor or cave or cell, which would assume that these were sti uctures 
and not arrangements of the stage itself. But the tree climbed in 
The Thracian Wonder (1598, 1661; II, 2) could not have stood on 
the rear stage, for lack of height. Moreover, the preceding scene 
shows a council, usually set on the rear stage, and the following scene 
has a table and tapers for a shrine. Old copies have the direction 
“Pythia speaks in the music room behind the curtain,” which Hazlitt 
interprets as “above.” At least it does not sound as if she were on 
the rear stage. If the tree could have stood on the rear stage, there 
would have been in such a sequence of scenes inevitable and vexatious 
delays while the stage was reset, and there are a great many such 
instances. It seems to me, therefore, that sometimes, at least, 
“trees” did stand on the front stage, and that, indeed, they usually 
stood there; hence it is no evidence against the principle of recurring 
properties that it necessitates this position for them. 

And similarly with the throne. Mr. W. J. Lawrence in the Texas 
Review, January, 1918, argues at some length that it was usually 
placed on the rear stage. If so, there must have been many delays 
occasioned by removing it and rearranging the stage, yet the avoid- 
ance of these delays is the main reason for making any plan of Eliza- 
bethan staging at all. An example of an instance where such a 
delay would occur is the added scene to Doctor Faustus where soldiers 
lie in ambush in a wood for Faustus and three doors are used; 
the preceding scene uses a throne. What also is to be done with the 
throne almost certainly used in Hamlet from which the king watches 
the “play” with its use of the arbor (QO, and therefore of 
the rear stage ? Mr. Lawrence tries to explain away the familiar 
reference to the throne in The Gull’s Hornbook, in which the gallant is 
told to plant himself “on the very Rushes where the Commedy is to 
dance, yea and under the state of Cambises himself.” But surely the 
gallant was not to seat himself on the rear stage, where he could neither 
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see nor be seen most of the time. A passage a little farther on supports 
this objection, for he is directed “to creepe from behind the Arras 
with [his] Tripos or three-footed stoole in one hand and a teston 
mounted betweene a fore-finger and a thumbe in the other.” Is it 
too fanciful to think that this throne, surely with its dais and its 
canopy a cumbersome affair, when not in use, was swung up for 
storage in the hut above the stage ? At least Henslowe paid £7, 2s. in 
June, 1595, for constructing one in the “heavens,” and for other 
carpenter work (Henslowe^ s Diary , 4, Greg ed.), and Jonson in the 
prologue to Every Man Out of His Humor ridicules plays in which a 
“creaking throne comes down the boys to please,” that is, as part 
of the action as in Doctor Faustus, 1616, Act V. How could the 
throne be lowered from the hut through the balcony to the rear 
stage? Nothing would interfere with its descent to the front stage, 
and once there it would be easier to leave it than to push it back 
behind the curtains, especially if the floor of the rear stage, was as 
seems not improbable, raised a little. Mr. Lawrence is quite right 
in saying that there is nothing to show that the throne stood per- 
manently on the stage; it may even have been removed in an inter- 
mission of a play. Finally, it may be worth noticing that we have 
no directions for putting a real throne in place — the one prepared in 
Satiromastix and mentioned by Lawrence is only a makeshift — and 
very few discoveries of persons on it. 

There is no very forceful reason for doubting the truth of this 
principle that recurring settings were held undisturbed on the rear 
stage, except that it necessitates placing “trees” and the throne on 
the front stage, and this objection owes most of its weight to our 
purely modern aversion to properties there. The Honest Whore is 
enough in itself to show that the Elizabethans did not share in this 
feeling. The principle seems to me, therefore, worthy of considera- 
tion, especially since it harmonizes so easily with the suggested uses 
of the rear stage. In conjunction with those uses and with the 
various survivals of medieval customs which I have elsewhere 
described and pointed out in the plays, it provides a fairly comprehen- 
sive and consistent explanation of the staging of the drama presented 
at the Globe and the Fortune during the period of Shakespeare. 



SHAKESPEARE AS A WRITER OF EPITAPHS 

Joseph Quincy Adams 
Cornell University 

Shakespeare is well enough known as a writer of comedies, his- 
tories, and tragedies, of amorous poems in the jeweled style, of son- 
nets, and of songs; one hardly thinks of him as a writer of epitaphs. 
Yet Jonson and other poets of the day exercised their pens in devising 
monumental inscriptions to their ^^peace-parted contemporaries, 
and Shakespeare may occasionally have done likewise. In early 
tradition, at least, he enjoyed no little fame as a maker of tomb 
verses; and, though supporting evidence naturally is for the most 
part either weak or entirely lacking, mere tradition is of interest when 
it concerns our greatest literary genius. I have therefore thought 
it worth while to assemble all that relates to Shakespeare in this 
curious capacity. 

And first, as giving some indication of his style in sepulchral 
composition, we may examine the epitaphs embodied in his plays. 
We call to mind at once the lines inscribed on the monument erected 
to Marina {Pericles, IV, iv, 34-43) beginning: 

The fairest, sweetest and best lies here, 

Who withered in her spring of year: 

She was of Tyrus the Mng^s daughter, 

On whom foul Death hath made this slaughter. 

Pericles, however, was mainly the work of another playwright, 
probably George Wilkins, and it is very doubtful whether Shakespeare 
can be held responsible for the fictitious epitaph of the heroine. 
Moreover, the lines, in their painful effort at metrical regularity, 
and their straining for rhyme, are peculiarly characteristic of Wilkins.^ 

It is more likely that Shakespeare composed, if not both, at least 
one of the epitaphs carved on the gravestone of Timon of Athens: 

Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft: 

Seek not my name: a plague consume you wicked caitiffs left! 

Here lie, I, Timon, who, alive, all living men did hate: 

Pass by, and curse thy fill; but pass, and stay not here thy gait. 

1 On this point see H. Dugdale Sykes, Sidelights on Shakespeare^ 1919, p. 156. 
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Save when read in character, neither of these Timon epitaphs can 
be regarded as a very creditable performance; yet they are not 
inferior specimens of the then popular ''sepulchral epigram,” and are 
perhaps no worse than the verses carved on the dramatist’s own grave- 
stone, which early tradition unanimously assigns to the master himself: 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust encloased here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones; 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Dowdall, in 1693, quotes the church clerk to the effect that these 
lines were written by Shakespeare "himself, a little before his death”; 
and another writer, gathering his information at Stratford in 1694, 
states that they "were ordered to be cut by Mr. Shakespeare” upon 
his tomb. The verses, however rude, have a clear meaning, vigorously 
expressed ; and even their deficiency in literary merit can be explained. 
As Wilham Hall, a graduate of Oxford who visited Stratford near 
the close of the seventeenth century, wrote to Edward Thwaites, 
later Regius Professor of Greek and Whyte Professor of moral phi- 
losophy at Oxford: 

The little learning these verses contain would be a very strong argument 
of the want of it in the author, did not they carry something in them which 
stands in need of a comment. There is in this church a place which they call 
the bone-house, a repository for all bones they dig up, which are so many that 
they would load a great number of waggons. The poet, being willing to 
preserve his bones unmoved, lays a curse upon him that moves them; and 
having to do with darks and sextons, for the most part a very ignorant sort 
of people, he descends to the meanest of their capacities. 

That the charnel-house at Stratford was unusually repulsive, 

O’er-cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls,^ 

we know from various sources. In Notes of a Visit to Stratford, 1777, 
printed in Defoe’s Tour, 1778, appears the statement: "At the side 
of the chancel is a charnel-house, almost filled with human bones, 
skulls, etc.”; and Ireland declared in 1795 that it contained "the 
largest assemblage of human bones” he had ever seen. At Stratford, 
as elsewhere, the constant interment of new bodies in the church 

1 So Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, IV, i, 82-83, describes a charnel-house, doubt- 
less from early recollection of the one in Stratford. 
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led to the removal of the remains of persons formerly buried there, 
the bones being hurled ^^like loggats” into the adjacent charnel. 
Shakespeare^s revulsion at the custom, clearly expressed in Hamlet 
was shared by others; for example, by Sir John Birkenhead, who 
ordered that his body should be buried not in the building but in the 
yard: ^'his reason was because, he said, they removed the bodies out 
of the church .^^2 gy means of the pathetic appeals, “Good friend, 
for Jesus^ sake,'" and “Blest be the man,” and of the final vigorous 
malediction — 

Curst be he that moves my bones, 

the dramatist was seeking to prevent the sextons from “knaving 
him”^ out of his grave. In this effort he was successful Dowdall, 
who visited Stratford in 1693, quotes the church clerk, said to be then 
more than eighty years of age, as declaring that “not one” of the 
sextons, “for fe^ar of the curse above-said, dare touch his gravestone,” 
even though “his wife and daughters did earnestly desire to be laid 
in the same grave with him.” Other persons interred near Shake- 
speare suffered, we know, the very fate he was trying to avoid; for 
instance, his own daughter, Susanna, was dug up in 1707, and her 
bones thrown into the charnel to make room for a certain incon- 
spicuous Mr. Watts. The poet^s shrewd forethought, however, 
secured adequate protection for his own dust. The workmen who 
excavated a vault next to his grave in 1796 testified to the fact that 
the earth over his coffin had never been disturbed; and so, in all 
probability, his body, long ago peacefully compounded with clay, 
will rest undisturbed until this world wears out to nought. 

Thus the lines were admirably adapted as a means to an end. 
Nor, according to the standards of the day, are they unduly rude in 
style. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as everyone knows 
who has studied the mortuary epigram, tombstone verses were not 
expected to display literary grace; instead they exhibited a racy style 
— ^intimate, impertinent, often jocular — which seems to have appealed 
to men as not inappropriate coming from sepulchres. The older 

1 Also in Macbeth, III, iv, 71. 

2 Aubrey, Brief Lima (ed., Andrew Clark, 1898), I, 105. 

® Sir Thomas Browne, in Hydriotaphia, chap, iii, complains of the “ tragical abomi- 
nation” of being “ knaved out of our graves ” ; and he asks: “Who knows the fate of his 
bones ? ” 
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graveyards of both England and America furnish abundant testimony 
to the taste of our ancestors in this peculiar form of verse; and John 
Weever, in his Funeral Monuments, 1631, cites from the churches of his 
day many examples, one of which will be adequate for the purpose 
of illustration: 

Here lyeth, wrapt ia clay, 

The body of John Wray. 

I have no more to say. 

As a natural result of this strange taste in sepulchral inscriptions, 
it became a regular custom among wits at merry gatherings to devise 
for each other mock epitaphs. Jonson quoted to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, with obvious relish, the two following efforts at this 
form of humor: 

His epitaph, by a companion written, is: 

Here lies Benjamin Jonson, dead. 

And hath no more wit than a goose in his head; 

That as he was wont, so doth he still, 

Live by his wit, and evermore will. 

Another: 

Here lies honest Ben, 

That had not a beard on his chen. 

The brevity of the second epitaph suggests that it is incomplete; 
Drummond, we may suspect, in reproducing a lively conversation 
from vague recollection, could not recall the verses either accurately 
or fully. Perhaps the deficiency is made good by Archdeacon Plume 
(quoting Bishop Hacket), in his manuscript notebook written about 
1657: 

Here hes Benjamin, 

With little hair upon his chin, 

Who while he lived was a slow thing, 

And now he is dead is nothing; 

or by an apparently still earlier commonplace book: 

Here hes Jonson 
Who was once one. 

He had httle hair on his chin, 

His name was Benjamin.^ 

1 Cited by James O. Halliwell, The Worhs of William ShaJcespeare, I (1853), 
157. According to Halliwell, the second line reads “one's sonne." 
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The ''companion'’ who devised for Jonson this humorous epi- 
taph, if we can trust an Ashmole MS of about 1650/ was none other 
than his good friend Shakespeare; 

Mr. Ben Jonson and Mr. Wm. Shakespeare, being merry at a tavern, 
Mr. Jonson, having begun this for his epitaph: 

Here lies Ben Jonson, 

That was once one, 

he gives it to Mr. Shakespeare to make up. He presently writes: 

Wlio while he liv'd was a slow thing, 

And now being dead, is nothing. 

Since even Halliwell-Phillipps finds it "not particularly easy to 
appreciate the exact force" of this epitaph, and Dr. Ingleby, the 
editor of the Centurie of Prayse, agreeing, would emend "slow thing" 
to "show thing," obviously the verses "stand in need of a comment." 
Just as Shakespeare was remarkably facile with his pen, by common 
report never blotting out a line he had once set down, Jonson was 
notoriously slow at composition, a fact which subjected him to much 
ridicule from his contemporaries. Thus Dekker, in his bitter personal 
attack in Satiromastix, 1601, exclaims: "You nasty tortoise! You 
and your itchy poetry break out, like Christmas, but once a year!" 
And Jonson, in an "apologetical dialogue" affixed to Poetaster, 1601, 
is forced to admit the charge: 

Polyposm: Yes, they say you are slow. 

And scarce bring forth a play a year. 

Author: 'Tis true. 

This failing of his was so generally known that it was commented on 
at the universities; one of the students in the Cambridge play 
II Return from Parnassus, 1602, sarcastically refers to Jonson as 
"so slow an inventor that he were better betake himself to his old 
trade of bricklaying." 

The phrase, "once one," also troubled Halliwell-Phillipps, who, 
finding no sense in it, declared it corrupt, and proposed the emenda- 
tion "one's son," an emendation accepted by the latest editors of 
The Shakespeare Allusion-Book, 1909. It may be worth noting, 

1 XXXVIII, 181, in the Bodleian Library. 
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therefore, that Shakespeare uses the very same word-play in A 
Midsummer-Nighfs Dream, V, i, 314-15: 

Demetrius: No die, but an ace for him, for he is but one. 

Ly Sander: Less than an ace, for he is dead; he is nothing. 

The disputed lines thus are not without “force,'' and obviously 
Shakespeare at times could be guilty of just such humor. Whether 
he is to be held responsible for this sally at the expense of his friend 
the reader must judge for himself. 

A more famous mock epitaph attributed to Shakespeare is that 
supposedly written for John Combe, the rich old bachelor of Stratford, 
whose success in business affairs gave him, it seems, a reputation for 
usury. He possessed a strong personality, which must have been not 
unattractive, since, as we know, the dramatist developed a warm 
friendship for him. Several early writers represent Shakespeare as 
having devised for Combe a jocular epitaph glancing at his well-known 
shrewdness in money-lending. Rowe, in his life of the poet, 1709, 
gives on the whole the best general account of the tradition: 

Amongst them [the citizens of Stratford] it is a story almost still remem- 
ber'd in that country, that he had a particular intimacy with Mr. Combe, 
an old gentleman noted thereabouts for his wealth and usury. It happen'd 
that in a pleasant conversation amongst their common friends, Mr. Combe 
told Shakespeare, in a laughing manner, that he fancy'd he intended to 
write his epitaph if he happen'd to out-live him, and since he could not 
know what might be said of him when he was dead, he desir'd it might be 
done immediately ; upon which Shakespeare gave him these four verses : 

Ten-in-the-hundred^ lies here ingrav'd; 

'Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav'd. 

If any man ask, “Who lies in this tomb ?" 

“Oh! ho!" quoth the Devil, “'tis my John-a-Combe."^ 

But the sharpness of the satyr is said to have stung the man so severely 
that he never forgave it. 

The last statement is obviously incorrect, for Combe remembered 
the poet in his will with the generous bequest of £5; and that Shake- 
speare continued on terms of close friendship with the family is 

1 A cant term for usurer; Halliwell-PhilUpps (Outlines, I, 246) is in error in stating 
the contrary, as the literature of the day abundantly proves. 

^ The name was often written thus; for instance, Adrian Quiney, in 1533-55, 
refers to “John Combes, sometimes written John-a-Combes”; see the Athenaeum, 
September 22, 1906. 
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shown by the fact that he left to Combe's nephew and heir, Thomas, 
his sword — ^apparently one of his most cherished possessions. 

Aubrey, collecting his information at Stratford about 1680, 
gives us a different version: 

One time, as he was at the tavern at Stratford super Avon, one Combe, 
an old rich usurer, was to be buried, he makes there this extemporary epitaph : 
Ten-in-the-hundred the Devil allows, 

But Combes will have twelve, he swears and vows. 

If any one ask, ^'Who lies in this tomb ?" 

'"Hoh!" quoth the Devil, ^''tis my John-a-Combe.'' 

The verses, however, were already long in print. Richard Brath- 
waite, in his Remains after Death, 1618, quotes them anonymously: 

An Epitaph upon one John Comhej of Stratford upon Awn, 
a Notable Usurer, Fastened upon a Tomb that he had 
caused to be Built in his Life-^Time^ 

Ten-in-the-hundred must lie in his grave, 

But a hundred to ten whether God will him have. 

Who then must be interred in this tombe ? 

Oh (quoth the Devil) my John-a-Combe. 

Brathwaite states that the epitaph was merely ^Tastened" to 
the tomb, presumably by some wag; yet two later writers refer to the 
verses as actually carved on the stone. In a curious manuscript 
(Lansdowne 213, folio 336), entitled “A Relation of a Short Survey of 
26 Counties, Briefly Describing the Cities .... therein, Observed 
in a Seven Weeks Journey Begun .... on Monday, August 11, 
1634," we find the following among the notes on Stratford:^ 

A neat monument of that famous English poet, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
who was born here. And one of an old gentleman, a bachelor, Mr. Combe, 
upon whose name the said poet did merrily fan up some witty and facetious 
verses, which time would not give us leave to sack up.® 

And in a later manuscript, said to have been written between 1679 
and 1685,^ we read: 

^ The statement that Combe “caused to be built” in the Stratford church a tomb 
in his honor is correct, but it was not set up until after his death; in his will, 1614, 
he left for this purpose the sum of £60, with orders that the tomb be erected within 
one year after his decease. 

2 Cited by Joseph Hunter, New Illustrations, 1845, I, 88. 

® The writer, in the words “fan” and “sack up,” is punning on the word “comb,” 
a measure for grain. 

See the Athenaeum, January 10, 1901. 
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In 1673, I, Robert Dobins, being at Stratford upon Avon, and visiting 
the church there, transcribed these two epitaphs; the first is on William 
Shakespeare’s monument, the other is upon the monument of a noted usurer. 

After correctly quoting Shakespeare’s epitaph, he cites the following 
as from Combe’s monument: 

Ten-in-a-hundred here lieth engraved. 

A hundred to ten his soul is not saved. 

If any one ask, “Who lieth in this tomb 

“Oh ho,” quoth the Devil, “’tis my John-a-Combe.” 

To this he adds the comment: 

Since my being at Stratford the heirs of Mr. Combe have caused these 
verses to be razed, so that now they are not legible. 

According to another version of the story, contained in Ashmole 
MS, XXXVIII, 180, written about 1630, there were two epitaphs: 

On J ohn Combe j a Covetous Rich Man, Mr» Wm, Shakespeare 
Writ this at His Request^ While he Was yet 
Living, for his Epitaph 

Who lies in this tombe ? 

Ho, quoth the Devil, ’tis my son, John-a~Combe. 

Finis. 

But Being Dead, and Making the Poor His Heirs, 
he after Writes this for His Epitaph 

Howe’re he lived, judge not; 

John Combe shall never be forgot 
While poor hath memory; for he did gather 
To make the poor his issue, he their father, 

As record of his tilth and seeds 
Did crown him in his later needes. 

Finis W. Shah. 

It is true that upon his death in 1614 Combe left generous bequests 
to the poor: “Six pounds, thirteen shillings and four pence to buy 
ten gowns for ten poor people within the borough of Stratford; and 
one hundred pounds to be lent unto fifteen poor tradesmen of the 
same borough from three years to three years, changing parties 
every third year, at the rate of fifty shillings per annum, the which 
increase he appointed to be distributed toward the relief of the alms- 
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people there; more, he gave to the poor of Stratford twenty pounds.”^ 
A still later tradition represents Shakespeare as also composing 
an epitaph for John Combers brother, Thomas. Francis Peck, 
in New Memories of the Life and Poetical Works of Mr, John Milton, 
1740, writes: 

Everybody knows Shakespeare’s epitaph for John-a-Combe; and I am 
told he afterwards wrote another for Tom-a-Combe, alias Thin-beard, 
brother of the said John, 2 and that it was never yet printed: 

Thin in beard, and thick in purse, 

Never man beloved worse; 

He went to th’ grave with many a curse; 

The Devil and he had both one nurse. 

And Halliwell-Phillipps, it may be added, states that “in the last 
century there was a traditionary tale current at Stratford, which 
included the verses on John and Thomas.”® 

The cumulative evidence of all these traditions is impressive. 
And since Shakespeare is known to have entertained a lively regard 
for the old bachelor, it is not impossible that at some merry gathering 
he “fanned up” a burlesque epitaph for his friend. On the other 
hand, the skeptic can point out (if under the circumstances the fact 
be significant) that the play on words in the first two lines was con- 
ventional. George Steevens quotes Henry Parrot’s The More the 
Merrier, 1608: 

Ten-in-the-hundred lies under this stone, 

And a hxmdred to ten to the Devil he’s gone. 

Malone refers us to Camden’s Remains, 1614: 

Here lies ten-in-the-hundred 
In the ground fast ramm’d; 

’Tis one hundred to ten 
But his soul is damn’d. 

And several other versions of the jest, later in date and not so close 
in phraseology, have been noted by scholars. 

1 This summary from his will is inscribed upon his monument in the Stratford 
church. 

2 This Thomas Combe, brother of John, died in January, 1609, possessed of great 
wealth. 

® lAfe of William Shakespeare, 1848, p. 242. 
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Other and less familiar epitaphs assigned to the dramatist are 
in a serious vein. The antiquarian, Sir William Dugdale, in his 
manuscript collection of monumental inscriptions from Shropshire, 
written in 1663, and now preserved in the College of Arms, states that 
the verses upon the Stanley tomb in Tonge Church were composed 
by Shakespeare: 

On the north side of the chancel of Tonge Church, in the county of Salop, 
stands a very stately tomb, supported with Corinthian columns. It hath 
two figures of men in armour thereon lying — ^the one below the arches and 
columns, and the other above them — ^and this epitaph upon it: Thomas 
Stanley, Knight, second son of Edward, Earl of Derby, etc. These follow- 
ing verses were made by WilKam Shakespeare, the late famous tragedian: 

Written upon the East End of the Tomb 
Aske who lies here, but do not weep; 

He is not dead, he doth but sleep. ■ 

This stony register is for his bones. 

His fame is more perpetual than these stones; 

And his own goodness, with himself being gone, 

Shall live when earthly monument is none. 

Written upon the West End Thereof 

Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 

Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name; 

The memory of him for whom this stands 
Shall outlive marble and defacers^ hands : 

When all to Time's consumption shall be given, 

Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven. 

HalliweU-PhiUipps cites from a manuscript"^ of the timeof Charles I, 

much earlier authority than Dugdale," these same epitaphs, 
both said to have been composed by Shakespeare, but for Sir Thomas 
and Sir Edward Stanley, respectively. In view of the “two figures 
of men in armour" on the Stanley tomb, the latter statement seems 
plausible; and since Edward Stanley died in 1609, the monument, 
we may suppose, was erected shortly after that date. Sir Thomas and 
Sir Edward were sons of Edward Stanley, third Earl of Derby, 
brothers of Henry Stanley, fourth Earl of Derby, and uncles of 
Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, second Earl of Derby, the friend 
of poets, and the patron of the troupe of actors, “The Lord Strange's 
Men," which Shakespeare joined soon after arriving in London. 

1 Reproduced in facsimile in his Works of William Shakespeare, 1853, p. 162. 
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Henry Stanley, fourth Earl of Derby, was the father of Ursula 
Stanley, who married Sir John Salisbury, one of Shakespeare’s most 
intimate London friends. To honor Salisbury and his wife Ursula, 
when Robert Chester celebrated them in Love’s Mmtyr, 1601, Shake- 
speare composed, by way of an appendix to the volume, a graceful 
poetical essay” entitled The Phoenix and the Turtle. And Salis- 
bury’s son, Sir Henry (named apparently for his grandfather, Henry 
Stanley), who came up to London in 1607 to enter the Middle Temple, 
was doubtless familiar with his father’s distinguished friend. He 
seems to be the author of the verses written in 1623 to Heminges and 
Condell on the occasion of the publication of the First Folio, and 
recently found among the Salisbury papers J Addressing the actors 
as "'my good friends,” the writer declares that in issuing Shake- 
speare’s works they have given to England a treasure more glorious 
than ^'Cortes, with all his Castelyne associates” ever digged from the 
richest mines of Mexico; and he puts himself in the category of those 
who ^Toved the dead” playwright. By various scholars, too, it 
has been suggested that Shakespeare wrote A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream to celebrate the marriage of William Stanley, the brother of 
Ferdinando and nephew of Sir Thomas and Sir Edward. The 
connection of the dramatist with the Stanley family can thus be 
readily understood. And, as lending further credibility to the 
manuscript authorities already cited, we may add the statement of 
Halliwell-Phillipps that ^Hhe unvarying tradition of the inhabitants 
of Tonge” ascribes both poems to Shakespeare. 

Still another epitaph, celebrating the godly life” of one Elias 
James, is attributed to the dramatist in an early manuscript preserved 
in the Rawlinson Collection of the Bodleian Library. There was 
in Stratford a large family with the patronymic James, and though 
an Elias ” is not mentioned in the local parish registers, such a person 
might have been living in one of the numerous outlying hamlets. 
We may, therefore, if so disposed, indulge in the speculation that some 
grief-stricken relative requested Shakespeare to compose an epitaph 
for this pious man, and that the embarrassed poet, finding no ready 
escape, complied. Were such really the case, we might sympathi^ge 

iSee The Times Literary Supplement, London, January 26, 1922, p. 56. Sir 
John Salisbury died in 1612; Sir Henry’s son was a mere boy in 1623, 
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with him, for Aubrey, on the authority of Beeston, records that ^ Vhen 
invited to write, he was in pain/^ The best that can be said for the 
lines is that they doubtless gave entire satisfaction and no little 
pleasure to the bereaved family. 

An Epitaph 

When God was pleas’d, the world unwilling yet, 

Elias James to Nature pay’d his debt, 

And here reposeth. As he liv’d he died, 

The saying in him strongly verified, 

^‘Such life, such death”: then, the known truth to tell, 

He liv’d a godly life, and died as well. 

Wm, Shakespeare 

Whatever we may think of the merits of these various epitaphs, 
or of the accuracy of the attributions to Shakespeare, there can be 
no doubt that traditionally the dramatist enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as a composer of sepulchral verse. And since distinguished 
poets were often called upon to supply monumental inscriptions when 
tombs were to be reared, and since, as Sir Sidney Lee observes, 
was no uncommon sport for wits at social meetings of the period to 
suggest impromptu epitaphs for themselves and their friends, 
we may have in these early manuscript records some glimmerings 
of truth. 

But in judging the formal epitaphs here cited we should bear in 
mind the peculiar style of mortuary verse then in favor, and remember 
that when unhampered by convention Shakespeare could produce 
funeral tributes of rarest beauty. In Cymbeline, for instance, we 
find the song: 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

‘ Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages; 

and in Julius Caesar the oft-quoted eulogy: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘^This was a man!” 



BASSANIO AS AN IDEAL LOVER 

Charles Read Baskervill 
University of Chicago 

In the Merchant of Venice^ Shakspere has made the failure of two 
suitors of Portia and the success of Bassanio in the choice of the 
caskets turn not upon the caprice of fortune but upon character so 
that only the true lover chooses aright. For the portrayal of char- 
acter in this choice and through the play, he has used a number of 
motives which were so conventional in the literature of the Renais- 
sance that their meaning must have been perfectly clear to his audi- 
ences. Some phases of the treatment are clear to modern readers, 
but others, particularly the basis of Bassanio^s choice, remain some- 
what obscure. By an analysis of the casket scenes and a discussion 
of the conventions used, the treatment can be shown to be a system- 
atic one, with a definite meaning based on Renaissance theories of 
love. 

Symbolism has been used in the casket scenes and its meaning 
has been indicated to a degree unwonted in Shakspere^s plays. 
In the scene introducing Portia, Nerissa says: 

Your father was euer vertuous, and holy men at their death haue good 
inspirations, therefore the lotterie that hee hath deuised in these three chests 
of gold, siluer, and leade, whereof who chooses his meaning, chooses you, wil 
no doubt neuer be chosen by any rightly, but one who you shall rightly 
loue [I, ii, 27-32]. 

The whole course of the casket story enforces this. In running over 
the list of her unworthy suitors, Portia suggests the part that char- 
acter may play, saying to Nerissa of the drunken '^yong Germaine/^ 
“set a deepe glasse of Reinish-wine on the contrary Casket, for if the 
diueU be within, and that temptation without, I know he will choose 
it (I, ii, 91-94). It is character as affecting judgment that deter- 
mines the choice of the three suitors who dare to stake their future 
on the lottery of the caskets. The prince of Morocco is moved 
both by the brilliance of the gold casket and by its inscription promis- 
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ing what many men desire.’’ Magnif3nng in his soliloquy the plaud- 
its of the world and the response of the masses to glamor, he is led 
by his deductions that ''all the world desires her” and that she is 
too fair to be enshrined in aught but gold, to seek Portia as a gilded 
ornament for his worldly glory. The scroll with its maxims, "All 
that glisters is not gold” and "Guilded timber doe wormes infold,” 
indicates that he fails because he chooses for show, and he is declared 
to be not "as wise as bold,” not "in iudgement old” (II, vii). The 
Prince of Arragon furnishes a contrast to Morocco in scorning the 
impulses of 

the foole multitude that choose by show, 

Not learniug more then the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pries not to th’ interior. 

In his arrogant pride, the subdued silver casket, with its promise of 
"as much as he deserues,” causes him to reason that " cleare honour” 
should be "purchast by the merrit of the wearer” and to "assume 
desert” as one aloof from the common man. His reasoning is 
rewarded by a fool’s head in the casket and the contemptuous remark 
of Portia: 

0 these deliberate fooles when they doe choose, 

They haue the wisdome by their wit to loose [II, ix]. 

In contrast with these two, Bassanio is represented as having in 
his xmderstanding of true love a wisdom that guides his judgment of 
the value of earthly glory and seK-esteem. The basis indicated by 
Nerissa for success in the choice of the caskets is stressed by Portia 
as Bassanio prepares to choose: 

If you doe loue me, you will finde me out. 

Then, as he reflects on the caskets and their inscriptions, "TeU me 
where is fancie bred” is sung with its declaration that fancy — 
constantly used to indicate sensual love — ^fed by the eyes, dies in its 
own indulgence of sense. As a lover who recognizes the fact that 
character and not surface beauty is the basis of true love and that 
intemperate lust for worldly acclaim and inordinate self-love repre- 
sent perversions through sense or fancy, Bassanio picks up the 
thought and applies it: 

So may the outward showes be least themselues. 
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Reflecting on the assumption of self-righteousness in law and religion, 
he declares: 

There is no voice so simple, but assumes 
Some marke of vertue on his outward parts, 

and rejects the temptation to self-appreciation offered by the silver 
casket. He naturally rejects the surface fairness of gold as 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To intrap the wisest. 

The “meager lead'' with its inscription, 

Who chooseth me, must giue and hazard all he hath [II, vii, 10], 

^ which rather threateneth than doth promise aught,' moves him 
“more then eloquence," and he is rewarded as one that chose “not 
by the view" (III, ii). Thus Bassanio in his judgment is not moved 
by beauty of appearance, by the acclamation of the world, or by 
self-love, but by the appeal without circumstances of pomp to an 
ideal of self-abnegation and even of self-sacrifice in love. 

The meaning can be shown more clearly by indicating the con- 
ventional aspects of the treatment of character and love in the play. 
The symbolic use of the caskets comes from ipedieval maxims and 
fables of the fallacy of judging by surface appearances. With it is 
joined through the lyric “Tell me where is fancie bred" the kindred 
idea of the impermanence of the love based on the appeal of external 
beauty to the senses, a connection made by modifying medieval 
conceits of love to fit a Platonic distinction between true and false 
love. The application of this last idea in Bassanio's choice and some 
phases of the characterization of the lovers reflect conceptions of 
Platonic love. 

The idea of testing character through its judgment of values was 
old. On the fallacy of judging by appearances, two old maxims 
quoted in the scroll of the gold casket were cited above. They are 
merely sententious expressions of one of the usual morals drawn from 
the fable, or exemplum, on which the casket scenes were based. 
The popularity that this exemplum enjoyed in the Middle Ages 
continued in the sixteenth century.^ Shakspere drew no doubt 

1 See Lee, The Decameron: Its Sources and Analogues, pp. 294 ff., for the versions. 
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directly from the old play, The Jew, to which Gosson referred in 
1579 as “representing the greedinesse of worldly chusers,’^ and this 
in turn from Robinson’s reprint (1577, etc.) of the Wynken de Worde 
translation of the Gesta Romanorum} The application, however, 
of this or other concrete illustrations of the fallacy of judging by 
appearances was often extended as in the Merchant of Venice to 
point a moral in regard to judgment in the more abstract problems of 
life. A hint of Bassanio’s figure when he says of the lead casket, 

Thy palenesse^ moues me more then eloquence, 

occurs in Nashe’s declaration in The Anatomy of Absurditie (1588) 
that lovers of ornate style “forsake sounder Artes, to foUowe smoother 
eloquence, not vnlike to him that had rather haue a newe painted 
boxe, though there be nothing but a halter in it, then an olde bard 
hutch with treasure inualuable.”® The application of similar 
examples in discussions of true and false love was especially frequent. 
In Euphues,^ Lyly? after declaring that “the contemplation of the 
inward qualitie ought to bee respected, more then the view of the 
outward beautie” and that one “should loue those best whose 
vertue is best,” gives a long hst of concrete examples of the deceptive- 
ness of appearances including the statement, “in the most curious 
Sepulcher are enclosed rotten bones.” In Alcilia^ (1595), the follow- 
ing aphorism is put in quotation marks: 

“In meanest show the most affection dwels, 

“And richest pearles are found in simplest shells. 

Greene applies the casket story to his discussion of true and false 
love in Mamillia (1580) : “he which maketh choyce of bewty without 
vertue commits as much folly as Critius did, in choosing a golden 
boxe filled with rotten bones,”® 

1 Merchant of Venice (ed. Furness), pp. 305, 315-20. 

^ “Plainness” is an emendation accepted by most editors. 

3 Works (ed. McKerrow), I, 31. 

^ Ed. Arber, pp. 53-54. 

® No, Iviii; ed. Grosart, p. 30. 

« Works (ed. Grosart), II, 114 (see pp. 25-28, 99, 154, 192, 232-33, 239, and 257-58, 
for similar passages). Greene may have drawn his illustration from The Jew; see 
Koeppel, Shakespeare Jahrhuch, XLIII, 250. 
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A different conception of the fallacy of being moved by the surface 
appeal is expressed in the lyric: 

Tell me where is fancie bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head : 

How begot, how nourished. Replie, replie. 

It is engendred in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and Fancie dies. 

In the cradle where it lies. 

The lyric is so worded as to suggest every principle that should guide 
the lover in his judgment. As a general definition of fancy, it fur- 
nishes a warning against the judgment by appearances. As a conven- 
tional definition of the transitory love of the senses, it warns against 
a false ideal of love. Finally, in its passing reference to the love of the 
heart, in contrast to that of the eye, it suggests the nature of spiritual 
love, by the tenets of which Bassanio is guided in making his choice. 

The background of these ideas was furnished by the contrast 
between reason and sense constantly made in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance in works which preached the virtuous and con- 
trolled conduct of life through the dominance of sense by reason, 
as in Lydgate^s Assembly of Gods, MedwalFs Nature, and Elyot^s 
Platonike Dialogue. Fancy was a term constantly used for the mental 
attitude in which the impulses and passions of the senses mastered 
reason. Further, in attacks on love, sensuality and love were made 
synonymous by medieval moralists. Not infrequently the point 
of view was expressed in the love allegories of the Middle Ages as in 
Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte.^ With the Renaissance distinction 
between earthly and spiritual love, the latter was associated with 
the virtuous life as the type in which reason controlled. This modi- 
fication appeared early in discussions of Platonic love. The old 
point of view was often expressed in English poetry of the sixteenth 
century, sometimes in debates of love and reason typically medieval,^ 

1 See also Gower, Confessio Amantis, end; Romaunt of the Rose, 11, 3051-59, 3189- 
3334, 4543-45; Dunbar, Goldyn Targe; etc. 

^See “The skirmish betwixt Reason and Passion” in Sidney’s Arcadia (ed, 
Feuillerat), I, 339-40 (cf. Add. MS 34064, fol. 2Ya, cited in Modern Language Notes, 
XXII, 43); “Loues accusation at the iudgement seat of Reason” in Alcilia (ed. 
Grosart), pp. 33-41; “A Dialogue ’twixt Passion and Reason” in Baron’s Pomla 
Castalia, 1650, p. 85; etc. Compare passages not in debate form in Howell’s Poems 
(ed. Grosart), pp, 58, 59, 229, 250, 261-62; Arcadia, I, 76, 93, 113-14, etc.; Davidson’s 
Poetical Rhapsody (ed. Bullen), II, 5, 71; and so on indefinitely. 
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while love guided by reason and love inspired by the senses were con- 
trasted in passages of fiction and in songs reflecting Platonism.^ 

For the common conception of love as a thing of the senses, varied 
terms are used — ^love often even by those who distinguish the two 
types, disease,^ desire, affection, frenzy, and fancy, the last already 
spoken of as applying particularly to the irrational mind controlled 
by sense. To cite a few examples from a multitude, Googe describes 
love as the result of “feruent Humour,’^ Aflfection blynd,” “Phrensie 
framde in Fancie fond,”^ and Breton in his Floorish vpon Fancie 
(1582) makes an elaborate study of love follies inspired by fancy. 
Theseus in A Midsummer-Night^ s Dream declares: 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact [V, i, 7-8]; 

and Rosalind in As You Like It says, “Love is merely a madness’^ 
(III, ii, 420). 

This malign influence of love as the chief manifestation of sense 
was worked out by the poets in many conceits and fancies which 
furnished the background for the phraseology of Shakspere's lyric. 
Particularly popular both on the Continent and in England were 
definitions of love^ in which conceits of its contradictory effects and 

^ Arcadia^ I, 98; Euphues, pp. 422-23; Jonson, Hymenaei, and Forest, No. ad, 
‘‘Epode”; A Midsummer-NigM s Dream, II, ii, 115 ff, (cf. Ill, i, 142 ff.); etc. 

2 See Lowes, Modem Philology, XI, 491 ff. 

® Eglogs, etc. (ed. Arber), pp. 32-33; and passim for other illustrations. 

^ See Wright, Anecdota JAteraria, p. 96, for a Middle English example from Digby 
MS 86. Lsrrics or passages answering the query “What is love?” or variants, occur 
in Feilde, A Lover and a Jay (Dunbar Anthology [ed. Arber], pp. 202-3) ; A gorgious 
Gallery of gallant Inuentions (ed. Collier), pp. 73-74; Greene, Menaphon (see Adams, 
MLNt XXII, 225), and Mourning Garment (Works of Greene and Peele [ed. Dyce], 
pp. 291-92, 305) ; fragments of Peele’s HuvMng of Cupid (see Malone Soc. Collections, 
I, 309-14); Phoenix Nest (ed. Collier), pp. 115-16 (also in England's Helicon [ed. 
BuUen], pp. 106-7 ; see pp. xxi f. and Westminster Drollery [ed. Ebsworth], pp. 63-64, 
xxviii, for other texts) ; Alcilia [ed. Grosart], p. 50 (see pp. 29, 43-44) ; Ford, Musiche of 
Sundrie Kindes, No. ii (in Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse, pp. 468-69; see pp. 43, 
53, 61, 203, 323, 376-77, 504-5, 509-10, 514, 538 [Jones, Muses Gardin, “Love is a 
pretty frenzy, / A melancholy fire, / Begot by looks,” etc.], 604, for other definitions 
in the songbooks) ; Knight of the Burning Pestle, III, i (also in The Captain, II, ii; see 
Smith, Musica Antigua, p. 55, for a MS version); Wroth, Urania, 1621, p. 144; 
Heath, Clarastella, 1650, p. 36. See also Blurt, Master-Constable, II, ii; Hymen's 
Triumph, I, v; Chester, Love's Martyr, New Shakspere Soc., pp. 78-79 (with the 
reply of Phoenix, “O Holy Loue,” etc., compare Courtier, pp. 361-63 [quoted in part 
below]; Breton, Longing of a Blessed Heart [ed. Grosart], pp. 12-13; Jonson, Forest, 
No. xi; Middleton, PAoem’a;, II, ii, 164 ff.; Paradise Lost, Book TV, 11. 750 ff.); etc. 
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of its birth, nurture, and quick death occurred. In these and else- 
where in medieval and Renaissance love poetry conceits of the eyes as 
generators of love and of the heart as the seat of the lover^s pains or 
passions were inevitable. Common also was the contrast of love and 
reason. 

Many of these definitions resemble Shakspere^s song. A 
thirteenth-century sonnet of Guido Orlandi to Cavalcanti, which 
opens a sequence of poems on the nature of love that supposedly 
influenced Spenser in his Fowre Hymnes,^ furnishes an early parallel: 

Onde si move e donde nasce amore ? 
qual e 1 su’ proprio loco ov^ e’ dimora ? 
e sustanzia, accidente o memora ? 
e cagion dbcchi o ^ voler di core ? 
da che precede suo stato o furore ? 
come foco si sente che divora ? 
di che si notrica domandfio ancora, 
come e quando e di cui si fa segnore ? 
che cosa dico, amor ? ae figura ? . . . .^ 

Jacopo de Lentino says: 

Amore ^ un disio che vien dal core, 

Per Fabbondanza di gran piacimento; 

E gli occhi in prima generan FAmore, 

E lo core li d^ nutricamento, . . . 

Sunilar phraseology occurs in an early Spanish lyric^ and in Sera- 
phine sonetto 127” given by Watson as the source of his Passionate 
Centurie of Loue, xxii, When werte thou borne sweet Loue f who was 
thy sire?” etc. A lyric by the Earl of Oxford, written before 1589, 
has the queries: ^^When wert thou borne desire?” “By whom 
sweete boy wert thou begot?” and “TeU me who was thy nurse?”® 
Lodge’s Sonnet xxvi from Phillis^ said by Kastner to be an adapta- 

^ See Fletcher, Eeligion of Beauty in Woman, pp. 109 ff. 

^ Rivalta, Le Rime di Quido Cavalcanti, p. 122. 

3 This is cited as a paraUel to Shakspere by Harris, MLN, XXII, 199; see XXII, 
232, and XXIII, 126-27, for other parallels cited by Young and Lang, 

4 Cited by de Perott, Nation, XCII, 444, 

® Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), pp. 215-16; Hannah, Poems of 
Raleigh, etc., pp. 142-43. 
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tion of Bembo’s Capitolo, ^^Amor e Donne care un vano e fello/^^ 
is more like Shakspere^s lyric in its conceits: 

1^11 teach thee, lovely Phillis, what love is. 

It is a vision seeming such as thou, 

That flies as fast as it assaults mine eyes ; 

It is affection that doth reason miss; 

It is a shape of pleasure like to you, 

Which meets the eye, and seen on sudden dies; 

It is a double grief, a spark of pleasure 
Begot by vain desire 

Passages similar to the songs also occur in the discussions of love that 
fill sixteenth-century fiction. Lyly, for instance, has: ^‘For as by 
BasiU the Scorpion is engendred, and by the meanes of the same 
hearb destroyed: so loue which by time and fancie is bred in an idle 
head, is by time and fancie banished from the heart: or as the Sala- 
mander which being a long space nourished in the fire, at the last 
quencheth it, so affection hauing taken holde of the fancie, etc.^ 

As a conventional definition of love, Shakspere’s lyric suggests, 
however, a contrast between the love of the heart and the love of 
the eyes and so, particularly in its connection, a distinction between 
the two types of love. The conceit is one that Shakspere had 
already expressed more clearly several times as in A Midsummer’^ 
Nights Dream (I, i, 234) : 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 

and Romeo and Juliet (II, iii, 67-68) : 

young men^s love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes.® 

This distinction cannot be traced so far as I know before the Renais- 
sance,^ but it is one that might easily have been made at any time on 

^ Mod. Lang. Rev., II, 156. 

2 Euphues, p. 298; the parallel is cited by Rushton, 4 Notes and Queries, XII, 304. 

® Law, Nation, XCII, 421, cites the last. See Comedy of Errors, III, ii, 58, and 
Troilus and Cressida, V, ii, 110 ff., for error of the eye; Venus and Adonis, 11. 779-80, 
for the heart armed against the seduction of the ear; and Campion, Songs and Masques, 
Muses’ Library, p. 123 : 

Love in the bosom is begot, 

Not in the eyes. 

^ Lyly in Euphws (ed. Arber), p. 362, refers a Mndred distinction to Petrarch, 
but Bond, Works of Lyly, II, 129, 518, unable to find a parallel in the Sonnetti,iMxika 
that the Petrarchan source is “probably imaginary.” 
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the basis of the constant contrast in love poetry, on the one hand 
between reason and love, and on the other between heart and eyed 
Both of these conceptions lent themselves readily to the formulation 
of a distinction between the spiritual love of the heart and the sensual 
love of the eyes without a material change of the phraseology con- 
ventional in definitions of love. The new conceit apparently achieved 
some vogue early enough to influence Shakspere. For example, in 
a series of poems written by a French group devoted to the cult of 
Platonic love and pubhshed as Le Cercle d' Amour in 1544 a number are 
on the theme '^Toutes a Tceil, mais une au cueur me touche, with 
this as the closing hne. In Dizain 28, there is also a line: 

L^oeil peult faillir, le cueur est sans mesprisd 

Ralegh^s poem, Poesy to Prove Affection is not Love,^' which 
though published in 1602 in Davidson^s Poetical Rhapsody^ may be 
older than Shakspere’s lyric, furnishes in the contrast of “affection” 
— a term synonymous with “fancy” — and true love and in the 
conceits of the first stanza a close parallel to Shakspere^s song: 

Conceit, begotten by the eyes, 

Is quickly born, and quickly dies; 

For while it seeks our hearts to have, 

Meanwhile there reason makes his grave; 

For many things the eyes approve, 

Which yet the heart doth seldom loved 

Shakspere^s lyric would consequently, in addition to warning 
against the varied deceptions of the eyes, turn the thought of a lover 
familiar with Renaissance theories of love to the conception of true 

1 Debates of the eye and heart, usually before the tribunal of Venus or Reason, 
about their relative responsibility for the lover’s pains are medieval in origin (see 
Hammond, Anglia, XXXIV, 235—65; Hanford, MLN^ XXVI, 161—65), but they 
continued popular among the English sonneteers of the sixteenth century. Lee, 
In^e of Shakespeare, 1916, pp. 184r-85, after citing Ronsard and a kindred conceit of 
Petrarch, lists for England, Barnes, Parthenophe and Parthenophil, xx; Watson, Tears 
of Fancie, xix, xx; Constable, Diana, VI, vii (see also I, v and vi; II, v; III, ix; IV, 
viii); Drayton, Idea, xxxiii; Shakspere, Sonnets, xlvi, xlvii (compare also xxiv, cxiii, 
cxxxvii, cxlviii). 

*Kerr, PMLA, XIX (1904), 48-57; see Dizain 13, “Ou gist amour? la ou vertu 
demeure,” etc., for conceits similar to a number already cited. 

« Ed. BuUen, II, 112-13. 

* The parallel has been noted by Wagner (see Alcilia [ed. Grosart], p. xxx) and 
Hanford, Nation, XCII, 315-16. 
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love, and this would give him a basis for judging the inscriptions of 
the caskets. He would disregard the beauty of the gold casket and 
the appeal of its inscription to “desire/^ as Arragon and Bassanio 
do. The choice remaining would be between the pale casket of 
silver with its inscription calling for an assumption of desert and the 
pale one of lead with its inscription demanding that the lover give 
all. The choice of the latter by the true lover Bassanio represents 
an aspect of the ideahzation of love that may be best explained on 
the basis of the conception of Platonic love current in sixteenth- 
century England. 

The treatment of the subject most widely known in the period was 
no doubt that in Hoby’s translation of the Courtier. In Book IV 
the meaning of virtue in the prince, courtier, and lover is first sketched 
in terms that fit the portrayal of character in the casket scenes of 
the Merchant of Venice. It is declared that virtue is “a wisdome and 
an understanding to chouse the good’^ (p. 305),^ that the ^'affections 
therfore that be clensed and tried by temperance are assistant to 
vertue^^ (p. 309), and that in certain impulses including "the desire 
to save a mans estymation, meekenesse,^' etc., "wisdome is guide, 
which consisteth in a certain judgement to chouse well’^ (p. 310). 
One must 

apply all his studie and diligence to get knowleage, afterward to facion 
within him selfe and observe unchangeablye in everye thinge the lawe of 
reason .... riddinge him of those troublous affections that untemperate 
mindes feele, whiche bycause on the one side they be (as it were) cast into a 
moste deepe sleepe of ignorance, on the other overwhelmed with the unquiet- 
nesse which they feele through their weyward and blind desires, they are 
stirred with an unquiet rage, as he that sleepeth otherwHe with straunge and 
horrible visions [p. 315]. 

This conception of virtue furnishes the basis for differentiating 
three types of love according to the moral plane of the lover: 

Love is nothinge elles but a certein covetinge to enjoy beawtie: . . . . 
it is requisite that knowleage go evermore before coveting [;].... in oure 
soule there be three maner wayes to know, namelye, by sense, reason, and 
understandinge: of sense, there arriseth appetite or longinge, which is com- 
mune to us with brute beastes: of reason arriseth election or choise, which is 

1 Ed. Raleigh, Tudor Translations. See Fletcher, op. pp. 116 ff., for Platonic 
love in Spenser, Benivieni, and others. 
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proper to man: of understanding, by the which man may be partner with 
Aungelles, arriseth will. Even as therfore the sense knoweth not but sensible 
matters and that which may be felt, so the appetyte or covetinge onlye 
desireth the same: and even as the understanding is bent but to beehoulde 
thinges that may be understoode, so is that wil only fead with spirituall 
gooddes. Man of nature indowed with reason, placed (as it were) in the 
middle beetwene these two extremities, may through his choise inclinynge 
to sense, or reachynge to understandynge, come nigh to the covetinge some- 
time of the one somtime of the other part. In these sortes therfore may 
beawtie be coveted, the general name wherof may be applied to al thinges, 
eyther naturall or artificial!, that are framed in good proportion, and due 

tempre, as their nature beareth Whan the soule then is taken wyth 

covetynge to enjoye thys beawtie as a good thynge, in case she suffre her 
selfe to be guyded with the judgement of sense, she falleth into most deepe 
erroures, and judgeth the bodie in whyche Beawtye is descerned, to be the 
principal! cause therof .... moved .... not wyth true knowleage by 
the choise of reason, but wyth false opinyon by the longinge of sense [pp. 342- 
44] [;I . . . . beawtie commeth of God as there can be no circle 

without a centre, no more can beawty be without goodnesse. Wherupon 
doeth verie sildome an ill soule dwell in a beawtifull bodye [p. 348] 
let him [the lover] obey, please, and honoure with all reverence his woman, 
and recken her more deere to him then his owne lief [p. 354] [;]^ . • • • 
through the vertue of imagination he shall facion within himself that beawty 
muche more faire, then it is in deede [;].... meddlinge all beawties 
together, he shall make an universall concept [;].... in steade of goinge 
out of his witt with thought, as he must do that will consider the bodilye 
beawty, he may come into his witt, to behoulde the beawty that is seene 
with the eyes of the minde [;].... the soule .... openeth the eyes that 
all men have, and fewe occupy, and seeth in her self a shining beame of that 
lyght, which is the true image of the aungelike beawtye partened with her, 
whereof she also partneth with the bodye a feeble shadowe: .... and not 
onlye cleane forsaketh sense, but hath no more neede of the discourse of 
reason, for being chaunged into an Aungell, she understandeth all thinges 
that may be understoode: and without any veile or cloude, she seeth the 
meine sea of the pure heavenlye beawtye and receiveth it into her [;] . . . . 
puttynge of the affections we were clad withaH at our comminge downe, let 
us clime up the stayers,^ which at the lowermost stepp have the shadowe of 
sensuall beawty, to the high mansion place where the heavenlye, amiable, and 
right beawtye dwelleth, which lyeth hid in the innermost secretes of God, 

1 Elsewhere even in dealing with earthly love Castiglione stresses “meekenesse” 
and the medieval idea of service with the subordination of the will of the lover to that 
of the lady (pp. 346, 276). 

2 Compare Bassanio’s statement that “cowards whose hearts are all as false / As 
stayers of sand” assume “Some marke of vertue” (III, ii, 87--94). 
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least unhalowed eyes shoulde come to the syght of it 0 most holy 

love .... Thou most beawtifuU, most good, most wise, art dirived of 
the unity of heavenly beautie, goodnesse and wisedome, and therin doest 
thou abide, and unto it through it (as in a circle) tournest about. Thou 
the most sweete bonde of the worlde, a meane beetwext heavenlye and 
earthlye thynges, wyiih a bountiful! tempre bendest the high vertues to the 
government of the lower, and tourninge backe the mindes of mortall men to 
their beeginning, cooplest them with it. Thou with agreement bringest 

the Elementes in one Thou art the father of true pleasures, of grace, 

peace, lowlynesse and good will Pourge wyth the shininge beames of 

thy light our eyes from mysty ignoraunce, that they maye no more set by 
mortall beawty. .... Accept cure soules, that be offred unto thee for a 
sacrifice. Burn them in the hvelye flame that wasteth al grosse fiilthines, 
that after they be cleane sundred from the body, thei may be copied with an 
everlastinge and most sweet bonde to the heavenly beawty. And we severed 
from oure selves, may be chaunged like right lovers into the beloved, and 
after we be drawen from the earth, admitted to the feast of the aungelles 
[pp. 358-63]. 

It is clear that the fancy, frenzy, appetite of sense, often expressed 
figuratively in these passages by the eye, is what the lover must avoid. 
Only thus can he climb the stair through sense and reason to the 
xmderstanding of love and be ready to give all. 'Forsaking sense' 
and having "no more neede of the discourse of reason," Bassanio 
"understands" through an absolute reliance on a spiritual ideal; 
'severed from self' and 'offered for a sacrifice,' he proves himseff 
in his judgment and choice the one who 'rightly loves.' In addition 
to 'giving all' Bassanio 'hazards all' in the casket choice since 
he forswears marriage in case of failure. 

Such discussions as Castiglione's were conventional enough in the 
Renaissance to make the motivation of Bassanio's choice significant 
to Shakspere's audiences. Ficino's phrases, in characterizing the 
true lover as one who "despiseth riches and honour for the sake 
of the person beloved," for "where two love one another, each of 
them departeth from himself to draw near unto the other, and dieth 
in himself to revive in the other, have the spirit of the casket 
choice. Sidney in Arcadia (I, 78) says: "True love hath that 
excellent nature in it, that it doth transform the very essence of 

I Quoted by Raleigh, Courtier ^ pp. Ixxiv, Ixxv; for Dante see Fletcher, op. cit., 
pp. 37 £f. 
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the lover into the thing loved/’ On the other hand, the vice of self- 
love was frequently condemned in the age/ 

If the real test of judgment comes in the appeals to self-love and 
to humility, the inscriptions of the caskets are of far more significance 
than the metal. The semibarbaric Morocco chooses by the exterior 
view and by an appeal to the senses only slightly more subtle— the 
promise of “what men desire.” Arragon, a man with “knowledge” 
but lacking “understanding,” guided by his reasoning and influenced 
by self-love, has Hhe wisdom by his wit to lose.’ Bassanio’s choice 
through understanding of self-abnegation is the climax and comple- 
tion of a series of choices based on an ascending scale of ideals which 
illustrate sense, reason, and understanding. 

The true judgment of Bassanio is the foundation of the char- 
acterization of Bassanio and Portia as lovers “Whose soules doe bear 
an egal yoke of loue.” For, while Shakspere makes them two very 
human characters with marked individuality, there is enough reflec- 
tion of Platonism through the rest of the play to emphasize the 
idealization of love in the casket scenes. Portia emphasizes the 
harmony of lovers stressed by Castiglione and considered possible 
in friendship^ and love for those only who have achieved perfection 
in moral virtues: 

in companions 

That do conuerse and waste the time together, 

Whose soules doe beare an egal yoke of loue, 

There must needs be a like proportion 
Of lyniaments, of manners, and of spirit; 

Which makes me thinke that this Anthonio 
Being the bosome louer of my Lord, 

Must needs be like my Lord. If it be so, 

How little is the cost I haue bestowed 
In purchasing the semblance of my soule; 

From out the state of hellish cruelty, 

This comes too neere the praising of my selfe, 

Therefore no more of it [III, iv, 13--25]. 

iFor self-love personified as Philantia, see a letter of Cheke printed in Park’s 
Nugae Antiguae, I, 41-47; Watson, translation of Antigone of Sophocles (see Poems 
[ed. Arber], p. 7); Stubbes, Anatomy of Ahmes, New Shakspere Soc., p. 29; Lodge, 
Catharos, Hunterian Club, pp. 49-50; Harington, Preface to Orlando Furioso (Smith, 
Elizabethan Critical Essays, II, 217-18) ; Cynthia's Revels (in V, iii, contrasted with 
Storg6, “Allowable Self-love”); NED, under “Philauty.” Compare Philautus in 
Gascoigne’s Glass of Government, Lyly’s Euphues, etc. 

2 See Courtier, p. 138; Damon and Pithias (Hazlitt-Dodsley, Old English Plays, 
IV, 31) ; and Euphues, p. 386, for friendship. 
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A suggestion of Bassanio^s idealization of Portia’s beauty as a symbol 
of a greater spiritual beauty is found in his declaration: 

And she is faire, and fairer then that word, 

Of wondrous vertues [I, i, 172-73]; 

while Jessica, in an obscure passage that may be corrupt, seems to 
state that it can be only through his own earthly love that Bassanio 
can fail to find in Portia’s spiritual quahty the ideal which furnishes 
^^the stayers” mentioned by Castighone for climbing to ^Hhe high 
mansion place” of God where heavenly beauty dwells: 
it is very meete 

The Lord Bassanio Hue an vpright life 
For hauing such a blessing in his Lady, 

He findes the ioyes of heauen heere on earth, 

And if on earth he doe not meane^ it, it 

Is reason he should neuer come to heauen [III, v, 69-74]. 

This Platonic symbohsm of the harmony of lovers through the 
ideahzation of beauty and virtue is completed in the play by a beauti- 
ful passage in which another Platonic conception of mystic harmonies 
is expressed. Just as friends and lovers are about to reunite after 
the separation created by Shylock’s action, Lorenzo, in a moonlight 
night created for love, tells Jessica of the music of the spheres, 
adding: 

Such harmonie is in immortal soules, 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grosly close in it, we cannot heare it [V, i, 69-74]. ^ 

From this high level of mysticism Shakspere descends in the reunion 
of his characters and the merriment of the ring episode to the level 
of sprightly human comedy. 

1 Meane in the sense of understand sufficiently to idealize Portia’s spirituality ? 

* See Lloyd, Athenaeum, May 12, 1877, for a discussion of the passage. In 11. 91-92 
music is said to change the nature of the sensual. Music is played while Bassanio 
chooses, but no such application is made except in the prophetic hint that it summons 
“dreaming bride-groomes” to marriage. 

How much of the symbolism of the play was due to The Jew, written when allegory 
in drama was stiU flourishing and when theorizing on ideal love was still young, cannot 
be determined, but Creizenach and others have shown that in aU probability Shakspere’s 
plot at least was already practically complete in the old play {Shakespeare Jahrhuch, 
LI, 171-86). 



FLETCHER AND HENRY THE EIGHTH 

Baldwin Maxwell 
Rice Institute 

In re-reading recently The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry the Eighth, I was somewhat surprised at not finding in the 
parts of the play ascribed to Fletcher those peculiarities of style 
which I had come to consider as characteristic of him. At my first 
opportunity I hastened to examine Spedding^s '"Who Wrote Shake- 
speare’s Henry the Eighth 7^^'' but I finished his discussion with more 
doubts than I had had before. His ascription of certain scenes to 
Fletcher seemed to me to have been made in a most summary manner. 
He concerned himself not at all with the plays known to be Fletcher’s, 
but was content simply to point out in certain scenes of Henry VIII 
what were admitted to be characteristics of Fletcher’s style. He 
did not show that these characteristics were peculiar to Fletcher; 
nor did he suggest to what extent they appear in Fletcher’s undoubted 
work. In a strict sense, Spedding cannot be said to have made any 
tests whatsoever. Like Spalding and Hickson before him, he 
indulged only in what Fleay called “higher criticism,” agreeing 
with FurnivaU that “Counting can never be a better judge than real 
criticism.”^ Though willing to admit the truth of Furnivall’s 
observation, I am Teuton enough to demand in the ascription of a 
play for which we have as little evidence as for Henry VIII a fairly 
close agreement between counting and real criticism. I should 
demand that the characteristics upon which the ascription is made 
be shown to be characteristics, and, save in cases where the char- 
acteristics are obviously foreign to one of two men known to have 
collaborated in the play, that the characteristics be peculiar. Sped- 
ding, as I have said, did no counting at all. He wrote under the 
influence of previous articles by Spalding and Hickson, and appar- 

^ Gentlemen^ s Magazine, August, 1850, pp. 115-23; reprinted in New Shak. Soc. 
Tram., 1874, pp. 1-18, with the title, “On the Several Shares of Shakspere and Fletcher 
in the Hay of Henry VIII.’* 

2 “ Mr. Hickson’s Division of The Two Noble Kinsmen Confirmed by the Stop- 
Line Test,” NSST, 1874, p. 64. 
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ently nominated Fletcher as the second author in Henry VIII 
because he considered that it had previously been proved that 
Fletcher and Shakspere had collaborated in The Two Noble Kinsmen} 

But this collaboration is still doubted. Spalding and Hickson 
were interested primarily in claiming part of the play for Shakspere. 
Those parts which obviously could not be claimed for Shakspere they 
quite summarily relegated to Fletcher, observing only most casually 
the resemblance between their style and the style of Fletcher. Many 
have doubted the possibility of Shakspere’s hand in the play, but no 
one seems to have questioned Fletcher’s — ^not, I believe, so much 
because the style of parts peculiarly resembles the style of Fletcher 
as because critics have merely been more interested in the question 
of Shakspere’s authorship. So likewise the tests made by Furnivall 
and Fleay in confirmation of the divisions of Two Noble Kinsmen 
and Henry VIII, though they seem to show that two men were 
engaged in the plays, in no way identify one as Fletcher. 

Beyond the fact that Shakspere and Fletcher were engaged in 
writing for the same company, there is little evidence of their col- 
laboration. There seems to be every reason to doubt the correctness 
of the ascription of the lost Cardenio to Fletcher and Shakspere 
made by the ambitious publisher Humphrey Moseley in 1653. 
Aside from the fact that Cardenio was not included in the folio, 
Moseley’s assigning on the same day The Merry Devil of Edmonton 
to Shakspere alone and the two plays Henry I and Henry II to 
Shakspere and Davenant — ^the latter a boy of ten when Shakspere 
died — ^renders it quite probable that in the ascription of Cardenio 
Moseley was either insincere or misinformed. There remains only 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, published in 1634 as 

Written by the memorable Worthies of their time; 

Mr. John Fletcher, and Ip 
Mr. William Shakespeare / * 

Scholars are perhaps about equally divided on the question of 
whether or not Shakspere had a hand in the play; and if we once doubt 
the correctness of the title-page, there remains no trustworthy 
external evidence of any collaboration. 

1 See Qmt Mag., XXXIV, 381, or the reprint in NSST, 1874, p. 21, where Spedding 
admits the influence of Spalding and additional light, more perhaps than I am aware 
of, from Mr. Hickson himself.” Fletcher had been first suggested to him by Tennyson. 
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But even should we grant that Shakspere and Fletcher were the 
authors of The Two Nolle Kinsmen^ there seem to me to be many 
obvious differences of style between the so-called Fletcherian scenes 
of it and of Henry VIII ^ although the theory of collaboration demands 
that the two be dated at approximately the same time. In the first 
place, to take FurnivalFs figures, the proportion of non-stop lines in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen is 1 to every 5,66 lines, whereas in Henry 
VIII it is 1 to every 3.85. The same scenes in Henry VIII are well 
larded with general truths, from which The Two Noble Kinsmen is 
remarkably free.^ In the 1,590 Hnes ascribed to Fletcher in the former 
play, there are sixteen statements of general truths, while in 1,398 
lines ascribed to him in the latter play there are only two. There is 
likewise in the non-Shaksperean scenes of Henry VIII an economy 
of expression far beyond the reach of the second author of the Nolle 
Kinsmen. Though the second author of Henry VIII was indeed 
possessed 6f a “vicious ear,^’ he had none the less a power of economy 
of expression. But it is not my purpose to discuss The Two Nolle 
Kinsmen; my limited space demands that I deal only with the author- 
ship of Henry VIII. I wish merely to point out that there is very 
little evidence of collaboration of Shakspere and Fletcher, and 
that in the play for which the best case can be made for such col- 
laboration, the style of the so-called Fletcherian scenes is different 
from the style of the second author of Henry VIII. 

The only bits of external evidence I have come across suggestive 
of Fletcher’s pen in parts of Henry VIII are two passages of the 
so-called Fletcherian scenes which are paralleled, one in Philaster^ 
the other in lines “Upon an Honest Man’s Fortune. By Mr. John 
Fletcher.” Philaster’s 

.... All your better deeds 

Shall be in water writ, but this in marble [V, iii, 83-84], 

seems to be echoed in Griffith’s 

Men^s evil manners we write in brass; their virtues 

We write in water [IV, ii, 45-46]. 

1 The test was applied only, to the scenes of The Two NoUe Kinsmen which Spald- 
ing, Hickson, and littledale agreed in assigning to Fletcher; II, ii-vi; III, iii-vi; 
IV, i, ii; V, ii. In applying tests to Henry VIII, 1 have taken the scenes usually 
ascribed to Fletcher; I, Hi, iv; II, i, ii; HI, i, u(h); IV, i, H; V, H-v. 
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There seems, too, to be an echo of Wolsey’s famous speech in the 
line from ^^Upon an Honest Man^s Fortune’^: 

Oh man! thou Image of thy Makers good. 

The thought of the first of these, however, must have been too often 
expressed for us necessarily to attribute the two passages to the 
same hand. For the second parallel, as Henry VIII must have 
been on the stage when the lines '^Upon an Honest Man^s Fortune” 
were written, there is nothing unusual in so striking a figure^s being 
borrowed. Whatever value these similarities would have in the 
ascription of parts of Henry VIII to Fletcher, seems to me to be 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that ^^a striking passage in 
Cranmer^s famous speech (in the last scene of the play) .... [is] 
ludicrously parodied in Fletcher’s The Beggars^ Bush (see Higgen’s 
mock address, Act II, sc. 1).”^ 

The strongest argument for Fletcher’s participation in Henry VIII 
is certainly the great number of lines with feminine endings. The 
tendency toward the use of feminine endings is the most pronounced 
characteristic of Fletcher’s style, and this tendency is most marked 
in the non-Shaksperean parts of Henry VIII. 1 have compared 
the proportion here with the proportion in four of Fletcher’s plays 
and have found that, although the proportion in Henry VIII is 
almost twice as great as the proportion in the Fletcherian scenes of 
Philaster and The Maid^s Tragedy, it is practically the same as that 
in Bonduca and Valentinian — a little smaller than in the former, a 
Httle greater than in the latter. But in spite of this recognized 
Fletcherian characteristic in Henry VIII, the differences in style, 
as shown by other tests which I give later, make me doubt that the 
non-Shaksperean scenes were written wholly by Fletcher, that his 
collaboration with Shakspere was direct; i.e., after making a fairly 
detailed outline, each writer took certain scenes, and to aU intents, 
completed these scenes after his own fashion.”^ If Fletcher had a 
hand in Henry VIII, the results of these tests would suggest that it 

1 Ward, Hist of Eng, Dram. Lit., II, 207, 

2 Neilson and Thorndike, The Pacts about Shakespeare^ p. 160. The view of Miss 
Nicolson, I believe, differs from this only in that she thinks that Fletcher added his 
scenes later; she still accepts the non-Shaksperean scenes as by Fletcher alone (“The 
Authorship of Henry the Eighth,” PMLA, XXXVII [1922], 484-502). 
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was not so free a hand as has come to be believed, that either he was 

revising the work of another, or that the peculiarities of his style 
were modified by the active collaboration of another. 

A comparison of Henty VIII with its sources argues strongly 
against Fletcher’s participation. In a recent article Miss Nicolson 
wrote: 

A study of sources of the play throws little light upon the problem of 

authorship If we accept for the time being the division of scenes made 

by Spedding, we find that in the Shakespearean portions there are fourteen 
direct borrowings from Holinshed; three from Foxe; one from Hall; two 
which may be from Cavendish or Holinshed. Fletcher has ten from Holin- 
shed, two from Hall, four from Foxe, four which may be from Cavendish or 
Holinshed.* 

When she wrote that “A study of sources throws little light upon the 
problem of authorship,” Miss Nicolson meant, of course, only that 
the source material was used in the same manner and to about the 
same extent in the parts ascribed to the two authors. “In no 
other play of Shakespeare’s are the borrowings more pronounced 
than in this, and in no play have the historical passages been so little 
revised. Both authors have simply versified long passages from the 

chronicles But such pronounced borrowing was certainly 

not Fletcher’s wont. It seems scarcely probable that he should here 
borrow so directly from his sources and never do the same again. 
If one compares Bondwca— Fletcher’s only play based upon Holinshed 
— ^with the account given in either Holinshed or Tacitus, one finds 
practically no verbal borrowing whatsoever, although both accounts 
offer several excellent opportunities. Though Holinshed gives at 
length the prebattle prayer of Bonduca and the speech of Suetonius 
to his troops, Fletcher, when he wrote speeches for these leaders in 
the identical situations,® borrowed not a sin^e word. In the whole 
of Bonduca, there are scarcely half a dozen echoes of Holinshed, and 
there is not an instance of even a clause from Holinshed being versi- 
fied. 

In view, therefore, of Fletcher’s general practice and especially 
of his use of Holinshed in Bonduca, we can at least state most emphati- 

1 Op. eU., p. 487. ® Ibid., p. 488. 

® The only difference is that in Holinshed, Suetonius addresses the troops, whereas 
in Bonduca he addresses the captains. 
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cally that the pronounced verbal borrowing in the non-Shaksperean 
parts of Henry VIII is not characteristic of Fletcher. 

Likewise several stylistic tests which I have made seem to show 
that certain characteristics of Fletcher^s style are lacking in the 
so-called Fletcherian scenes of Henry VIII. In these tests I have 
attempted to apply to several of Fletcher's plays and to the non- 
Shaksperean parts of Henry VIII some of the observations upon 
Fletcher's style noted by Spalding in the essay which was to influence 
Spedding.^ 

One of the characteristics of Fletcher's style noted by Spalding 
was the absence of general truths. Spalding used the term '^general 
truths" loosely to include maxims, proverbs, and concisely worded 
observations upon human nature. For the appearance of general 
truths, I examined The Faithful Shepherdess, the Fletcherian parts 
of The Maid^s Tragedy and Philaster,^ which must have been written 
shortly before Henry VIII, and Bonduca and Valentinian, which 
must have been written within a few years following, as Richard 
Burbage, who acted in both plays, died in 1618.^ In the 590 lines 
of The Maid^s Tragedy and the 619 hnes of Philaster assigned by all 
critics to Fletcher, there is not a single instance of a general truth, 
and in The Faithful Shepherdess there are but three. In the 1,590 
lines of Henry VIII ascribed to Fletcher, there are sixteen — an 
average of 1 to every 99.3 lines. In Bonduca, there are but seven — 
an average of 1 to every 328; in Valentinian, fourteen — an average 
of 1 to every 197.6; although one might imagine that, inasmuch as 
the one is a tragedy of ancient Britain and- the other a tragedy of 
Rome, there would be a greater opportunity for the introduction 
of general truths than in Henry VIII, 

Spalding noted, too, that Fletcher was not prone to use, as were 
Shakspere and Massinger, ^^an involved and parenthetical mode 
of construction."^ This observation I have tested in the same plays, 
noting the introduction into the verse of parenthetical matter in the 

1 “A Letter on Shakspere’s Authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen” reprinted in 
NSST, 1876. 

^ Only the scenes which Thorndike, Fleay, Oliphant, and Boyle have agreed in 
assigning to Fletcher: The Maid's Tragedy, II, ii; IV, i; V, i(a), ii (Thorndike’s text) ; 
and Philaster, I, i(6) ; V, iii, iv. 

® Thorndike dates the two plays 1615(?) and 1615-16(?). 


Op, cU., p. 57. 
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center of a clause. A few instances will perhaps best illustrate what 
I mean: 

Is a Wifes loss 

(For her abuse much good may do his Grace, 

I^U make as bold with his Wife, if I can) 

More than the fading of a few fresh colours, 

[Valentinian, III, i]. 

Come, chicken, let's go seek some place of strength 
(The Countrey's full of Scouts) to rest a while in 

[Bonduca, IV, ii]. 

Some little memory of me will stir him — 

I know his noble nature — ^not to let 

Thy hopeful service perish too: ... . [Henry VIII, III, ii]. 

In the so-called Fletcherian parts of Henry VIII, there are seventeen 
such interruptions of the verse, an average of 1 to every 89.2 lines. 
Though the four such interruptions in The Maid^s Tragedy raise 
the average in that play to 1 in 141, in the other plays the average is 
much smaller — ^in Philaster 1 to 171, in Valentinian 1 to 212.8, in 
Bonduca 1 to 254. 3, and in The Faithful Shepherdess even less. 

Neither does an examination of non-stop lines in the plays indi- 
cate Fletcher's hand in Henry VIII. Furnivall's confirmation of 
Spedding, though it may, as I have said, indicate that the play was the 
work of two men, in no way suggests that one was Fletcher, for 
Furnivall gives no estimate of non-stop lines in Fletcher's plays. The 
interesting result of this test whep applied to The Maid^s Tragedy, 
Philaster, Bonduca, and Valentinian, is not the final figures, though 
these do show differences. The proportion of non-stop lines in Henry 
VIII is 1 to every 3.85 lines; in The Maid’s Tragedy 1 to every 4.90; 
in Philaster 1 to every 4.89; in Bonduca 1 to every 5.40; and in 
Valentinian hardly 1 to every 6. What I think striking about the test 
is that of the twelve scenes ascribed to Fletcher in Henry VIII, in 
only three is the proportion of run-on lines as small as 1 in 4, and of 
these three scenes two have only thirty-five and forty-one lines, 
respectively.^ Of the forty-seven scenes, however, in the four other 
plays, there are but two in which the proportion is as large as 1 in 4, 
and each of these scenes is less than one hundred lines.^ 

^ The three scenes are III, i (184 lines) ; V, ii (35 lines) ; and V, iv (41 lines of 
verse). 

2 Bonduca, III, i (85 hnes) ; V, ii (97 lines). 
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The most striking difference, however, between the style of Henry 
VIII and the style of Fletcher’s plays lies in the repetition of words. 
Spalding was correct in his characterization of Fletcher as diffuse 
both in his leading thought and in his illustrations He ampli- 

fies, is elaborate, not vigorous.”^ The instances of the immediate 
repetition of the same word are in the non-Shaksperean parts of 
Henry VIII almost negligible — there are only eleven, while there are 
literally ma^sses of such repetition in the other plays examined. 
There is more than twice as much repetition in the 590 hnes of The 
Maid’s Tragedy as in the 1,590 lines of Henry VIII, and there is 
almost three times as much in the 619 lines of Philaster. If we take 
merely that type of repetition which is most frequent in Henry VIII ^ 
we find the instances much more frequent in Fletcher. Of the eleven 
bits of repetition in Henry VIII, six consist of the repeating of the 
same word with a modifying word or phrase: 

0, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too [I, iv, 27]. 

This is the cardinal’s doing, the king-cardinal [II, ii, 20]. 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness [III, ii, 351]. 

.... a frost, a killing frost [III, ii, 355]. 

0, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ^tis a burden 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven [III, ii, 384r-85]. 

Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 

This good man, — ^few of you deserve that title, — 

This honest man, wait like a lousy footboy [V, iii, 137-39]. 

The following table illustrates how much more often this type appears 
in the plays of Fletcher. 


Maid’ s Tragedy 590 9 1 to every 65.5 hnes 

Philaster 619 10 1 to every 61.9 lines 

Bonduca 2,294 35 1 to every 65 . 5 lines 

Valentinian 2,765 21 1 to every 131.6 lines 

Henry VIII 1,590 6 1 to every 265.0 hnes 


This table, it should be remembered, is merely for that type which 
represents 50 per cent of the repetition in Henry VIII, It is by no 
means true that the amount of repetition in that play is comparable 
to the amount in Valentinian, of which this type represents but a 
small fraction. 


^ Op. cit.i p. 11. 
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I have, of course, applied but a few tests to but a few plays, but 
the tests have shown that between the non-Shaksperean portions of 
Henry VIII and certain of Fletcher^s plays of about the same date, 
there are differences in the introduction of general truths and paren- 
thetical constructions, and in the use of repetition and run-on hnes. 
These stylistic differences, when considered with a use of sources 
unparalleled in Fletcher’s plays, should, I feel, until the examination 
of more plays has shown other results, make us skeptical of Fletcher’s 
participation in Henry VIII. They seem to show that the scenes 
assigned to Fletcher were not written by him alone “after his own 
fashion.” They suggest that, if indeed he had a hand in the play 
at all, his participation was limited: either he was revising another’s 
work, or the peculiarities of his style and method were modified by 
a collaborator. 



A STAGE CARTOON OF THE MAYOR OF LONDON 

IN 1613 

Evelyn May Albright 
University of Chicago 

Robert Tailor’s play, The Hogge hath lost his Pearle, printed in 
1614, bears on its title-page the statement that it was “divers times 
Publicely acted, by certaine London Prentices/’ Curiosity as to the 
occasion for this peculiar drama is roused by a mocking prologue 
which tells of the storm raised over the repeated attempts to act the 
play, and of its final allowance by the Master of the Revels on the 
ground^that city vices, pride and fraud, are not much invected at: 

Our long-time-rumoured Hog, so often cross’d 
By unexpected accidents, and toss’d 
From one house to another: still deceiving 
Many men’s expectations, and bequeathing 
To some lost labour: is at length got loose, 

Leaving his servile yoke-stick to the goose; 

Hath a knight’s license, and may range at pleasure, 

Spite of all those that envy our Hog’s treasure. 

And thus much let me tell you, that our swine, 

Is not, as divers critics did define, 

Grunting at state-affairs, or invecting 
Much at our city vices; no, nor detecting 
The pride or fraud in it; but, were it now 
He had his first birth, wit should teach him how 
To tax these times’ abuses, and tell some 
How ill they did in running oft from home; 

For to prevent (0 men more hard than flint!) 

A matter, that shall laugh at them in print. 

Though not printed until after the election of a new mayor of 
London, the play was probably, like others censored by Sir George 
Buc, re-worked so as to gloze over the critical purpose sufficiently 
to deceive or pacify the authorities. It was hoped, however, that 
the point would not be lost by all. The prologue, while formally 
protesting innocence, would be understood by the intelligent hearers 
or readers as a hint to look to city frauds for the special application. 
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It is possible that some contemporaries would need such a hint. 
As the play comes down to us, it is so flimsy and apparently so 
innocuous that several students of stage history have been inclined 
to clear it altogether from the charge of satirical intention. Mr. T. S. 
Graves, in his article, ^‘The Political Use of the Stage during the 
reign of James says the drama is ^Ho all appearances entirely 
harmless in content,” and it is ^Miflicult to see how even the seven- 
teenth century could have detected in the story analogues to con- 
temporary events.” He explains the suppression as due to an un- 
fortunate title and an inopportune time of acting (February 21, 1613), 
just at the close of the ceremonies celebrating the marriage (on 
February 14) of Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine. There 
were rumors of riots and conspiracies, and London was in a state 
of general unrest. At such a time, Mr. Graves remarks, the play 
was capable of suggesting to the authorities that James was the Hog 
and his very popular daughter Elizabeth, the Pearl, who was lost to 
him by marrying the Elector. 

While it is true that there had been for many years fairly overt 
criticism of Jameses traits and policies on the public stage in England, 
it seems unlikely that in this case it was seriously supposed by any 
that James himself was the Hog or Elizabeth the Pearl. The city 
authorities were doubtless right in recognizing the swine” as Sir 
John Swinnerton, mayor of London, though they seem to have been 
stupid in certain details of the application. Sir Henry Wotton, on 
February 23, 1613, wrote to Sir Edmund Bacon: 

On Sunday last at night, and no longer, some sixteen Apprentices (of 
what sort you shall guess by the rest of the Story) having secretly learnt a 
new Play without Book, intituled The Hog hath lost his Pearl; took up the 
Whitefryers for their Theater; and having invited thither (as it should 
seem) rather their Mistresses than their Masters; who were all to enter 
'per buletini, for a note of distinction from ordinary comedians. Towards the 
end of the Play the Sheriffs (who by chance had heard of it) came in (as they 
say) and carried some six or seven of them to perform the last act at Bride- 
well: the rest are fled. Now it is strange to hear how sharp-witted the City 
is, for they will needs have Sir John Swinnerton, the Lord Mayor, be meant 
by the Hog, and the late Lord Treasurer, by the Pearl.^ 

1 Anglia, XXXVIII (1914), 148-49. 

® Reliquiae Wottonianae, 1865, pp. 402-3. For the date, see Life and Letters of 
Sir Henry Wotton (ed., Logan P. Snaith, 1907), II, 13. 
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This has been interpreted by some as denying the application to 
the Mayor. But Wotton was an ambassador, a diplomat skilled in 
indirection and allusion. It was, perhaps, better to attribute to the 
authorities themselves the recognition of such a cartoon of the Mayor. 
The irony of Wotton^s remark on the sharp-wittedness of the City 
may be accounted for by the identification of the ^^peark^ with the 
late Lord Treasurer, with whom Swinnerton was known to have been 
in difficulties over a matter of some public interest shortly before 
this play. What this matter was, and who performed the play, and 
why, Wotton evidently expected Bacon to xmderstand without much 
explanation. 

The nature of the pearl” lost by the avaricious ^^hog^^ becomes 
fairly clear from a study of a long-continued competition between 
the Mayor of London and the powerful company of farmers of the 
great customs for certain lucrative- grants of patents on wines. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, Swinnerton had held some of these 
patents for a period of twelve years. But the farm of the imposts 
on French and Rhenish wines had been conferred upon the Earl 
of Devonshire (Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy), and by him sub- 
let, at some time before 1607, to William Garway and Nicholas 
Salter. Salter had been, with Francis Jones, a farmer of the great 
customs; and these two became partners with William Garway in a 
new lease which made them the most general controllers of the 
customs. Garway and Salter owned land in many counties; and 
they became money-lenders to the King and to the aldermen. They 
were therefore hard to dislodge from royal favor. But on the death 
of the Earl of Devonshire, Swinnerton did attack the validity of the 
transferred lease, charging that the Crown had sustained great losses 
by it, apd offering a higher rent himself.^ A letter of February 13, 
1607, shows that he had at least a promise of a revocation of the old 
patent and ,of a fresh grant to himself.^ In September, 1608, he 
was certainly paying rent on French wines.^ But apparently Gar- 
way and Salter continued to assume the validity of their patents. 
From the beginning of Swinnerton^s mayoralty in 1612, he sought 
the aid of powerful courtiers and favorites, to get the King to annul 

* state Papers Domestic, James I, Vol. XL (1603—10), art. 23. 

a Ihid., Vol. XXVI, art. 48. > DM., Vol. XXXVI, art. 45. 
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the grants to the farmers of the customs. The conflict came to its 
crisis, with the issue still undetermined, the month before The Hogge 
Hath Lost His Pearle was acted, presumably at the instance of the 
enemies of Swinnerton to create sentiment against him. 

The basis of the attack upon the Mayor’s principles will appear 
from a summary of documents from the State Papers Domestic. 
In August, 1612, a statement was made of the losses that would be 
suffered if the offers of the farmers of the customs to pay £20,000 
fine and £6,000 per annum increase of rent should be accepted.^ 
And on September 3, the Earl of Northampton wrote to Viscount 
Rochester (then reputed to be James’s most intimate adviser) that 
he hoped the King would ^^not be induced to believe the interested 
reports of those who favour the old farmers of the customs, nor to 
renew their grant, if even they offer as much as the new adventurers, 
seeing they do it of force. They are so angry at their tricks being dis- 
covered, that they attack Sir John Swinnerton’s character.”^ North- 
ampton then applied directly to the King (October 8), stating that 
the last two treasurers had, for their own advantage, farmed out the 
customs at too low a rate, and that, when Sir John Swinnerton offered 
a large advance for the third patent, ^Hhe late Lord Treasurer rated 
him soundly for it, and declared he should not have it, let his best 
friends in Court strain as they would.”^ As the great custom was 
now to be let to the best advantage, it was to be hoped that that of 
the wines would fall in.^ 

Lord Ellesmere also advised the King (October 11, 1612) that for 
eight years past there had been frauds in farming the customs; and 
that, even though the patentees for French and Rhenish wines had 
by ^Munning” got a renewal of their particular lease, lawyers thought 
that it could be annulled by the King as having been obtained by 
fraud. Now that the customs lease had expired, an accounting for 
frauds was in order.^ 

Swinnerton attempted such an accounting, but without success. 
According to Winwood, 

1 Ibid., VoL LXX (1611-18), art. 62. 2 Vol. LXX, art. 63. 

® The Treasurer’s opposition to Swinnerton’s claim was probably what made the 
city authorities confuse the lost “treasure” in the play with “the late Lord Treasurer.” 

4 Ibid., Vol. LXXI, art. 3. « Ibid., Vol. LXXI. art. 18. 
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A day or two before Christmas the King himself gave a hearing to a 
controversie 'twixt the Farmers of the customes and Sir Jolm Swinnerton 
now Lord Mayor who accused them of defrauding the King yearly of £70,000; 
but when it came to proof it could not be made good; so that they went 
away acquitted, and he not much condemned for seeking the King’s benefit.^ 

In January, 1613, there was a lively competition for the favor of 
Rochester. The old farmers of the customs (Francis Jones, William 
Garway, John Wolstenholme, and Nicholas Salter) wrote to the King 
that they had proved themselves free from all fraud in their patent 
for French wines, and though they knew their patents to be good in 
law, they had “authorized Rochester to offer in their behalf an 
increase of rent of £3000 per annum.”^ On the first day of the 
same month, the Mayor offered to buy, for £1000 a year, Rochester’s 
favor of his claim to farm the imposts on wines “which in the late 
Queen’s time he had held for twelve years.” He inclosed a formal 
proposition that he and his partners pay “for the tonnage and 
imposts on French and Rhenish wines £22,000 per annum, being an 
advance of £8,000 over the former rent, and £6,000 fine to be dis- 
posed of by the Visct. Rochester.”^ Garway and his partners coun- 
tered with a proposition for an advance of £20,000 on the old rent 
for imposts on aU wines and sole license of importing. Other offers 
followed: further advances in rent; allowances of wine for the Kong’s 
household; and cash payment for confirmation of the patents on 
French wines.^ The case dragged on. In June, the Kong ordered 
the profits on French and Rhenish wines temporarily sequestered 
while the charge of fraud in securing the patents was tried out by 
law.^ But finally, “by the aid of Sir Lionel Cranfield and the favor 
of sweet Rochester,” as Northampton wrote to Rochester, the old 
holders of the patents came off best and were “boasting of their 
victory.”® 

^ Memorials of Affairs of State (1725), III, 422. Cf. also a letter of Isaac Wake to 
Carleton, December 25, 1612, S. P. Dom, Jos. I, Vol. LXXI (1611-18), art. 68, and a 
letter of Chamberlain to Carleton, December 31, 1612 {ibid.), 

2 Ibid., Vol. LXXII, art. 2. 3 xbid,, art. 1. 

^ See ibid., Vol. LXXI, art. 21; Vol. LXXIV, arts. 6 and 7. 

® See itnd., Vol. LXXIV, art. 8, on the case, The King m. William Garway, Nicholas 
Salter, et aX. 

® Ibid., art. 36. 
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Clearly, Swinnerton’s charges of fraud failed to secure for him 
the much-coveted patents on French and Rhenish wines. On 
September 13, 1613, he wrote to Rochester begging for prolongation 
of the lease he did secure ‘^in return for his services in discovery of 
the frauds in that of the French and Rhenish wines, the farm of which 
he failed to obtain, his Majesty having compounded with the former 
farmers.^^^ Swinnerton was himself made the object of counter- 
charges of fraud in his manipulation of the sweet wines patents. 
On January 5, 1613, a formal statement was made of ^Hhe fraudulent 
conduct of Sir John Swinnerton in reference to his lease of the farm 
of sweet wines, in shifting an unfair proportion of his rent on to the 
new imposts, which are now in mortgage to the city of London, and 
which he, being Mayor, takes care shall not be redeemed.”^ 

This particular accusation seems to have inspired the conception 
of the Mayor of London in the title role of The Hog Hath Lost His 
Pearlj which was performed by apprentices, about five weeks later, 
before a specially invited audience. 

The curiously conglomerate nature of the play suggests a hasty 
assembling of stock materials which could be readily combined to 
satirize the Mayor’s greed. The main line of action, realistic and 
comic. 

Will relate how this great bird was pull’d 
Of his rich feathers and most finely gull’d.^ 

The “gulling’^ or “plucking” of this bird is the tale of the undoing 
of a greedy usurer, the “Hog,” through his own unbounded avarice. 
To this motif is added (by what may be called an act of violence in 
plot construction) a quite incongruous romantic plot, a sentimental 
melodrama. It is the story of a viUain, Albert, who betrays his 
best friend on the eve of his elopement (leaving a ring by which 
the girl later discovers his identity). He repents at once, and exiles 
himseK in the forest, where he laments his sin in long and painful 
lyrics. The wronged girl flees to the same wood, disguised as a page, 

1 Ibid., art, 57. 

2 Two varying copies of this charge are in the S, P. Dom. Jos, /, Vol. LXXII 
(1611-18), arts. 4 and 5. 

® Robert Dodsley, Old English Flags (ed., Hazlitt, 1875), XI, 494. All following 
references are to the pages of this edition, lines being unnumbered. 
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Her attention is naturally attracted to the twenty-three lines of iambic 
pentameter, in which Albert is doomed to carve the story of Ms 
villainy and remorse on every tree. She instantly forgives Mm. 

The frequent allusions to dramas of the day, the ludicrous inter- 
mingling of the two lines of action, and the farcically overdone roman- 
ticism of the minor plot suggest a secondary intention to burlesque 
recent plays upon the London stage. Such a secondary purpose, 
besides having an interest of its own, might be useful in throwing dust 
in the eyes of the authorities as to the main intention — ^to take sides 
in a contemporary controversy over a monopoly patent of much public 
interest. 

If the play was intended to be burlesque, some features of it 
would seem to point at Dekker. He might reasonably be a target 
because he had, a few months before, composed a very flattering 
pageant for the celebration of Swinnerton^s entrance on Lord Mayor^s 
Day, entitled Troia nova triumphans} Recognizable features of 
Dekker’s work wMch might tempt to burlesque are: an ineffective 
combination of romantic or supernatural plot elements with the 
everyday realistic; sudden and somewhat imconvincing repentance 
of evil characters; a tendency to use miraculously easy resolutions; 
extreme lyricism, melodious plaints, and an occasional jarring effect 
in moving from smooth to rocky blank verse, or from verse to 
prose. 

More specific resemblances appear in a rather unhappy effort of 
Dekker’s, If It Be Not Good, the Divel Is in It, wMch was rejected at 
the Fortune, but performed, after slight revision, by the Queen^s 
players at the Red Bull in 1612. The play is topical. It glances at 
aH sorts of frauds and vice: at the essential weaknesses of a king who 
rather definitely resembles James I — ^a prey to favorites, unwarlike, 
given over to the pursuit of pleasure, suicidally weak in legislation, 

1 Dramatic Worhs (ed. Pearson, 1873), Vol. III. Cf. Nichols, Progresses of James 
I, I, 234. 

There seems to be no evidence as to i>ersonal relations between Robert Tailor 
and Dekker beyond the mere fact that they had one friend in common, John Taylor 
the Water-Poet, for whose works both wrote commendatory verses. Tailor’s verse 
is prefixed to The Nipping and Snipping of Abuses, 1614. In it he refers to his own 
work as of less repute than that of the Water-Poet. Little is known of Robert Tailor’s 
life. The D.N.B, identification of him with the paraphraser of the psalms is not 
plausible. 
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exposing the country to danger of foreign invasion encouraged by 
his own poor diplomacy and defects of character; at gross corrup- 
tions of religion in general, and at Catholics and Puritans in par- 
ticular; at daily perversions of justice in the courts of law; and at 
unsound economic policies. The necessity of partial concealment of 
critical intentions accounts for the interweaving of fantastic incident 
and character, giving the effect of medley. 

Of the three interwoven threads of action, the main line concerns 
the undoing of the usurer merchant, Bartervile, who has bought his 
office in connection with the salt customs by outbidding his com- 
petitors. He complains because only 7,000 crowns are due him from 
the ^^salt tribute,’’ but dehghts in the idea that no subject can eat a 
dish of meat without thereby contributing to the King (and inci- 
dentally to himself). When his villainy is made public, the King 
takes away his office, but immediately nullifies his own justice” 
by bestowing the grant upon a false favorite and telling him to farm 
it as he pleases to the highest bidder. This economic policy was one 
of the rocks on which James split with the Commons in 1614, when 
a controversy of three years or more came to its crisis. Indeed, 
throughout the interval between James’s first and his third Parha- 
ment, his opportunist pohcy as to monopohes was one of the most 
discussed questions.^ Dekker, in order to make up for the inade- 
quacies of his king in correcting of abuses, hustles all the worst 
sinners off to hell in flames. The usurer monopolist, Bartervile, 
is there condenoned to stretch out his hands for his gold, which 
has become ^^air, shadows, and things imaginary.” 

The chief resemblance between Dekker’s If It Be Not Good, the 
Divel Is in It and The Hogge Hath Lost His Pearle is in the prominence 
given to the punishment of the usurer. In view of the long run of 

1 Histories of the salt industry would seem to imply that the revocation of the 
notorious Wilkes monopoly by Elizabeth in 1601 put an end to that abuse until the 
reign of Charles I, But among the undated papers that have been placed before May 
24, 1612 (on internal evidence), is a warrant to the Attorney-General to draw a license 
“[to . . . Radzivill ?] ” for “the sole making and importing of bay salt for thirty-one 
years.” (>S. JP, Dom. Jos, I. Vol. LXIX, art. 49). The bay salt was that made in 
southern France at the Baie de Bourgneuf, a staple of the Hanseatic trade. It would 
perhaps be too hazardous to suggest that this alien monopolist (Radzivill ?) might be 
Dekker’s Bartervile; but the warrant at least shows that the salt monopoly was still 
a live issue. 
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popularity of the usurer upon the Elizabethan stage/ it would be 
unsafe to infer that Tailor was copying Dekker were it not for some 
detailed resemblances. In both plays a fraudulent holder of a con- 
temporary monopoly is the usurer. He is visited by two gentlemen 
whom he will not permit to redeem their lands. The Hog also 
resembles Dekker’s play in the employment of infernal spirits ascend- 
ing and descending, accompanied by flashes of fire; in the character 
of the spirit of Croesus, whose mission on earth corresponds to that 
of Dekker’s spirit of gold, Glitterback;^ and in the use of the old 
echo device. If to these specific resemblances we add the lyricism 
of certain passages, the overdone romanticism of the secondary 
plot, and the fantastic effect of the combination of such incongruous 
materials, it seems fairly probable that Dekker's recent play was 
being parodied by borrowing its general method to attack a man 
whom he had praised.^ 

Whether the usurer in Tailor’s play resembles that in Dekker’s 
non-extant Jew of Venice {S.R,, 1653), there is no evidence. He does 
conform in a general way to the type seen in The Merchant of Venice 
and that in The Rich Jew of Malta, especially in his alternate lamenta- 
tion of the loss of his silver, gold, and Jewels, and that of his only 
daughter Rebecca. The quick-witted gallant has stolen her away, 
together with her father’s treasure, for the sake of his soul, “almost 
incurable of avarice.” 

The Hog has planned to marry Rebecca to Lord Wealthy, a 
blockhead nobleman who is nothing but by inheritance. “As I am a 

1 The usurer is a stock character, dating back at least to the Middle Ages. ** Char- 
acters^’ and drama of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries testify to his con- 
tinued popularity. In 1579, Gosson, in his SchooU of Ahme, wrote of a play, The J &Wt 
as representing the greediness of worldly chusers and bloody minds of usurers” 
(Shak. Soc. Pub., XII, 30). Among the Elizabethan plays of usurers are Wily 
Beguiled, Bnglishmm for My Money, and Greene's Tu Quogue — the last being current 
on the stage when The Hog was performed, but showing no special similarity. 

2 In physical appearance, however, Glitterback harks back to Peele’s Golden 
Head. Peele’s use of the echo may also have influenced Dekker. 

^ Fleay would have Haddit, who is a hack writer of dramas and jigs, represent 
Dekker, as a ’‘gentleman whom it hath pleased fortune to make her tennis-baU.” 
It is true that Dekker did sign himself “Gentleman”; that the Fortune had recently 
rejected a play of his; and that he wrote “Fortune’s Tenms;” so that the description 
is rather suggestive, verbally. But aside from being in need of money and doing hack 
dramatic work, Dekker does not much remind one of Haddit. If there is personal 
satire here, it is mild, especially if one considers Haddit’s final success. 
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lord/^ his favorite asseveration, appears on every possible pretext. 
He is to inherit his father^s place as statesman; and, being feeble- 
minded himself, he mistakes Carracus, when crazed with grief, for 
another statesman because he “understands not what he speaks.^^ 
There are other minor satires of types among the lesser characters, 
as, for example, Peter Servitude, the servant. In employing these 
type sketches and abstract names, the playwright followed a fashion 
of the stage about 1612, as in Dekker^s If It Be Not Good, in Greeners 
Tu Quoque, and Field^s A Woman Is a Weathercock, But the use of 
the name descriptive of the chief trait fitted neatly into his purpose 
of individual satire in that it would suggest to the audience to look 
for a name that would soxmd suitable for the hog, “owr swine 

The Hog^s antagonist is a victim from whom he kept a “farm,^' 
or “mortgage,” preventing its redemption. He is called Haddit, 
but is not always to be thought of in the past tense: 

I am that spark, sir, though now raked up in ashes: 

Yet when it pleaseth fortunes chaps to blow 
Some gentler gale upon me, I may then 
From forth of embers, rise and shine again. ^ 

The Hog dominates the play. He is Avarice personified — an 
unscrupulous usurer and a mortgage fancier. In long lyric soliloquies, 
he gloats over his heaps of treasure. But his avarice knows no rest. 
Burning with desire to turn silver into gold, gold into pearl, he falls 
easy prey to Haddit^s friend, Lightfoot, who, impersonating the shade 
of Croesus, gulls him with the promise of infinite increase of riches. 

The “spirits” are a reminder of Dekker^s evil spirits; but there 
is probably in Tailor^s play a punning intention — ^to let them stand 
for the fermented wines which the Hog wished to have working for 
his profit. Dekker^s usurer, Bartervile, has a cellar, which is 
needed for plot purposes. The Hog, too, has his cellar, not at all 
necessary for the plot, yet figuring prominently in Acts III and V. 
It is a wine cellar. There are also several sly allusions to the usurer's 
making money by the aid of powerful spirits. Haddit schemes with 
the daughter Rebecca (Act III, p. 467) to “make a way that we ascend 
up Uke spirits.” Accordingly, there is a flash of fire (Act V, p. 485) 


^ Act I, scene 1, p. 430. 
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and Lightfoot ascends “like a spirit/^ He then proceeds to gull the 
Hog with his plan for increase of wealth: 

Stand then undaunted whilst I raise those spirits, 

By whose laborious task and industry 
Thy treasure shall abound and multiply. 

Again he assures the Hog, 

Great Croesus’ ghost shall, in the love he bears thee. 

Give thee sufficient power by thy own worth 
To raise such spirits. 

Hog ruminates upon the great Croesus’ being now so kindly disposed: 

I would he had been so sooner, for he and his spirits would have saved 
me much labour in the purchasing of wealth; but then indeed it would have 
been the confusion of two or three scriveners which, by my means, have 
been properly raised.^ 

This may be a hit at the Mayor’s efforts to purchase wine grants. 

Throughout the play there is a pronounced emphasis upon one 
aspect of the Hog’s usury — ^the fact that he is a mortgage fancier. 
He is early introduced in this character (Act I, p. 432), where Haddit 
implores his friend: “Help me but to some means, and I’ll redeem 
my mortgaged lands with a wench to boot.” A little later (p. 433) 
he says: “We’ll to the usurer, where you shall offer some shght piece 
of land to mortgage.” In Act II (p. 455) Lightfoot inquires: “When 
do you intend to go yonder to Covetousness the usurer, that we may 
see how near your plot will take for the releasing of your mortgaged 
lands?” In the same act (p. 446) the Hog is pictured as gloating 
over his mortgages to his servant, Peter Servitude. After remark- 
ing on Rebecca’s preference for the prodigal suitor, Haddit, he 
exclaims, “But I praise my stars she went without him, though I did 
not without his lands. ’Twas a rare mortgage, Peter.” When 
Lightfoot gets hold of the Hog’s treasure (Act V, p. 490), he con- 
templates taking his nephew’s mortgage, but refrains lest the identity 
of the thieves be thus revealed. In the end, by a miraculous reform, 
the Hog is made to give back his mortgaged lands to Haddit, and to 
abhor all avarice. The reform is not convincing. The point of the 
play is not this, but the guUing and fleecing of a hard, avaricious 
usurer, who has made his wealth by fraud and who, as a holder of 


1 Act V, pp. 485-^8. 
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mortgages, has used his power unfairly and prevented their redemp- 
tion. This conception of the chief character is a striking reminder 
of the formal charges made against the Mayor on January 5, 1613, 
with regard to his ^'fraudulent'' conduct of the farm of sweet wines: 
the exaction of usurious rents from the n^w imposts, and the misuse 
of oflicial power in preventing the mortgages of these imposts to the 
city of London from being redeemed. There may also be in Act III 
(pp. 466-67) a suggestion of the Mayor's long and repeated reckon- 
ings of exact sums which, he charged, were fraudulently secured by 
the old farmers of the customs at the expense of the Crown. Hog 
assures Lightfoot, "Tomorrow your money shall be rightly told up 
for you to a penny." Lightfoot answers, "I pray, let it, and that 
your man may set contents upon every bag." Haddit puts in, aside, 
"Indeed, by that we may know what we steal, without the labour 
for the telhng on't over." Then, turning to his companion, "How 
now, gentlemen, are ye agreed upon the price of this earth and clay ? " 
The Hog rephes, "Yes, faith, Master Haddit, the gentleman your 
friend here makes me pay sweetly for't; but let it go. I hope to 
inherit heaven, if it be but for doing gentlemen pleasure." The 
long dickering and enforced running up of the price of the "farm" 
by competitive bids, and the Mayor's payment of a large sum of 
money for the "farm" he did get, together with his use of the nobility 
to help in his enterprise, may here be glanced at. 

While the Hog does not differ from the rich Jew of Malta in his 
wish to convert his treasure into more precious gems, there is clearly 
a further intention in the emphasis upon the transformation of Hog's 
wealth into "orient pearl." Lightfoot, in the guise of the spirit of 
Croesus, describes that King's castle "decked within with oriental 
pearls" (p. 486), and again (p. 489) exhorts Hog: 

Now, mortal, there is nothing doth remain 
'Twixt thee and thine abundance, only this: 

Turn thy eyes eastward, for from thence appears 
Ascarion with thy gold, which having brought 
And at thy foot surrender'd, make obeisance; 

Then turn about, and fix thy tapers westward, 

From whence great Bazan brings thy orient pearl: 

Who'll lay it at thy feet much like the former. 
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By virtue of his office as Mayor, Swiimerton had been conspicuous 
in the lavish entertainment of the Count Palatine from the time of his 
arrival in the autumn of 1612d But just one week before the play 
was performed, i.e., on the morning of February 14, 1613, according 
to Arthur Wilson, “the city of London (that with high magnificence 
had feasted the Prince Palatine, and his noble Retinue) presented to 
the fair Bride a Chain of Oriental Pearl, by the hand of the Lord 
Mayor, and Aldermen (in their Scarlet and Gold Chain Accoutre- 
ments) of such a value, as was fit for them to give, and her to receive.”^ 
The city records are quoted by John Nichols to show that for this 
chain of pearl “two thousand pounds were paid by the Chamberlain 
unto the Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlain of his Majesties 
most honorable Houshould/'^ 

The recency and pubhcity of this ceremony would make it dfficult 
to miss the application to the Mayor, Lord Swinnerton. It also 
made it unnecessary for Henry Wotton to explain (in the letter to 
Bacon quoted above) his reference to the sharp-witted city authorities. 
In their attempt to identify the “pearl,” or “treasure” lost, they 
could think of nothing fitter than the late Lord Treasurer, who had 
been lined up against the Mayor in his effort to secure the patents 
on French and Rhenish wines. Sharper-witted persons famihar 
with the situation would understand that the treasure lost was neither 
a pearl nor a Treasurer, but the “farm” of certain fermented wines 
which the Mayor overreached himself in grasping for, thus losing the 
aid of these “powerful spirits” in amassing further treasure to add 
to the heaps of his gain from the sweet wines patent. The use of 
pearl as the final form of the usurer’s wealth is natural enough, 
to typify a miser’s pride of wealth, a Croesus vein; but it probably 
served a very specific purpose of suggestion. The usurer monopolist 
who grasped for other people’s “farms” and who coveted the aid of 
the powerful spirits to make him a second Croesus must not be 
mistaken for an old type sketch. Hence the title, with its name 

^ See a letter of Cliamberlain to Carleton, November 13, 1612, describing the 
Mayor’s feasting of the Count Palatine and presenting him with costly gifts, in John 
Nichols, Progresses of James I, II, 467. 

^ The History of Great Britain,: Being the Life and Reign of King J ames /, 1653, p. 64. 

3 Progresses of James J, 1828, II, 553. 
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“Hog” to suggest Swinnerton, and its “pearl,” to assure the audience 
that he is indeed the man, because he had pubhcly presented the 
King’s daughter with two thousand pounds’ worth of oriental pearls 
just one week before this play was acted. 

The play The Hogge Hath Lost His Pearle is negligible as drama 
unless considered as burlesque, but it throws some hght upon the 
mixture of daring and cunning with which writers proceeded to make 
special apphcation of stock dramatic materials in order to criticize, 
under cover, the frauds of high officials when such satire was for- 
bidden on the London stage. 



JONSON IN THE JEST BOOKS 

Thornton S. Graves 
University of North Carolina 

Professor Gregory Smith recently made the statement that Ben 
Jonson was “the victim of two jest-book ventures: Penkethman^s 
Jests and Ben Johnson^ s Jests, both reprinted several times’^; much 
earlier W. C. Hazlitt asserted that “a great portion of the pleasantries 
and witticisms reported of Jonson do not seem to be of higher 
antiquity than the middle of the last century.’^^ As the following 
pages will show, both of these statements are far from the truth. 
In the first place, Jonson was the victim of many jest books (not 
Penkethman’s Jests, however), and accordingly takes his place 
alongside such heroes of jest-book literature as Tarleton, Scogan, 
Quin, Garrick, and others; in the second place, a large majority of 
the jests about Jonson had arisen before the middle of the last 
century when the first edition of Ben Johnson^ s Jests appeared.^ 

It was of course inevitable that in the seventeenth century a 
large number of anecdotes should have sprung up around, or attached 
themselves to, a name so prominent and influential as Jonson’s; 
for, as aU students of jest-book literature know, witticisms are 
often assigned “by inference and likelihood,” to use Hazhtt’s words; 
that is, they are credited to a person not because he uttered them but 
because he might have done so.'* Jonson was famous among his 
contemporaries for his apothegms and bright sayings; hence it is quite 
likely that many of the sayings attributed to him go back to the first 
half of the seventeenth century and were passed along by word 
of mouth for many years before they were caught up by a jest-book 
compiler. Certain it is that several anecdotes apparently of reputable 

^Bm Jonson, p. 4, n. 1. 

2 Preface to The New London Jest Booh, 1871, pp. ix-x. 

® Hazlitt, Handhoooh, p. 131, dates this edition ca, 1740. Lowndes, Bibliographer's 
Manual, V, 1203 and 1232, lists Ben Jonson' s Jests; or, the Wits Pocket Companion, 
1731, and Ben Jonson' s Jests, 1732. 

* Studies in Jocular Literature, p. 12. 
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origin were never incorporated in the printed volumes of these 
gentlemen^ prior to 1730. 

Among the early jests are several which would seem to contra- 
dict Fuller's well-known account of the wit bouts between Jonson and 
Shakspere and the story in MS 38 of Ashmole Papers (cf. no. / 
under note above) to the effect that Jonson was a ^^slow thing." 
First in point of time is the rare one of the retort to an impertinent 

1 The following anecdotes, so far as I have observed, did not appear in early- 
printed jest books; 

a) Edmund Gayton’s illustration of Jenson’s patriotism (Notes on Don Quixote, 
1654, p. 21). 

h) Anecdote of Jenson’s being made drunk by Raleigh’s son and exposed to the 
view of Sir Walter, which appears in Drummond of Hawthornden’s Conversations 
(Gifford-Cunningham ed. of Jonson, III, 483) and in Oldys’s manuscript additions 
to Langbaine (cf. Anthony k Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis, ed. 1815, III, col. 612), 
where it is said Oldys got the anecdote from a “ MS memorandum book, written at the 
time of the civil wars by Mr. Oldisworth, who was secretary, I think, to Philip Earl 
of Pembroke.” Also referred to by Dr. Plume, ca. 1680 (Essex Review, XIV, 17) in 
his “pocket-book.” 

c) Aubrey’s story that Jonson, who was the “son” of John Hoskins, replied as 
follows to Sir Bennet Hoskins on his application to be made a “son of Ben”: “No, 
’tis honour enough for me to be your brother; I am your father’s son, ’twas he that 
polished me, I doe acknowledge it” (Brief Lives [ed., Clark], 11, 12). 

d) Joshua Poole’s anecdote in Preface to the English Parnassus (ed. 1677 — 
1st ed. dates 1657) : “ Some in Mr. Johnson's time, vainly attempted to write an Heroick 
poem, in imitation of the Greeks and Latines, by the measures of Spondey and Dactyl, 
without any regard to rythm. Of that number was he, who sent him a coppy of verses 
beginning thus, Benj&min Immortal Johnson mtst highlie r^nbwned," 

e) “A Grace by Ben Johnson, extempore, before King James,” which appeared 
in Aubrey’s Brief Lives ([ed., Clark], II, 14) and was copied in The Laughing Philosopher, 
1825, p. 444. 

/) The jest in which Shakspere calls Jonson a “slow thing” in an extemporal epi- 
taph, which Cunningham (Gifford-Cunningham ed. of Jonson, I, xxxi, n. 3) says comes 
from Ashmole Papers, MS 38. A somewhat different version is given in Dr. Plume’s 
“pocket-book” (Essex Review, XIV, 15). 

g) Mr. Hales’s remark to the honor of Shakspere at Jonson’s expense. Cf. 
Bradley and Adams’s Jonson Allusion-Booh, p. 187. 

h) No. 11 in Sir Nicholas L’Estrange’s Merry Passages and Jests (Thoms, Anec~ 
dotes and Traditions, p. 2), the weU-known anecdote of Shakspere’s giving twelve 
“Lattin Spoones” to Ben’s child, which occurs in Henry Kett’s Flowers of Wit (ed. 
1825), II, 29, and in various discussions of Shakspere. Note the different version 
given by Dr. Plume (Essex Remew, XIV, 15). 

i) Sir Nicholas L’Estrange’s story of Bishop Corbet’s pun at Jonson’s expense 
(Thoms, Anecdotes and Traditions, pp. 29-30). Quoted by Ryan, Dramatic Table 
Talk, I, 155. 

f) Jonson and highwayman. Cf. Bradley and Adams’s Jonson Allusion-Book, 
pp. 307, 383. 

k) Chetwood in his Memoirs of the Life and Writing of Ben Jonson, 1756, quotes 
the following from “Slips of Parnassus”: “It is certain Ben lived several Years on the 
Surey Side of the Thames, and, often crossing the Water, he got acquainted with 
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inquisitive who asked on what passage out of Homer the '^Father of 
our Enghsh Poets” was meditating.^ Ben replied that he was 
meditating on a more worthy subject — ^^the 9 verse of the 39 
Psalme which, as I remember,” says the author of the jest book, 
^^is to this purpose”: 

For all the sinnes that I have done 
Lord quit me out of hand, 

And make me not a scome to fooles 
That nothing understand. 

Much better known is the smutty story of Jonson and Sylvester, 
which appeared as No. 336 of A Choice Banquet of Witty Jests, 1660: 

These two notable and famous Poets endeavoured to out-vy each other 
in the making onely one (and that best and truest) Verse, which was thus 
ended: 

I Silvester lay with thy Sister. 

I Ben Johnson lay with thy wife. 


Taylor the Water Poet, so called from his Employment (a Water-man). The first 
time, it is said, Taylor got him in his boat, he addressed him thus extempore. 

“Taylor 

“T am told, by my Boy, thou art Jonson the Poet; 

If true, an Epigram^ quickly, to shew it: 

I tell thee I’m Taylor that plies near the Strand, 

A Poet by Water, as thou art by Land." ” 

“Ben’s Answer, without Hesitation: 

‘“A Poet by Waier can never he fired; 

By the Juice of the Grape the Muse is inspired: 

Yet thy aiming at Wit deserveth some Praise; 

But Water ne’er nourish’d the Laurel or Bays.’ ” 

Q Verses by Jonson and Shakspere on the Globe Theater motto in William 
Oldys’ Adversaria (cf. Notes and Queries, 2d ser., XI, 184). 

m) Dr. Plume’s notebook (written ca. 1680) contains the following anecdotes 
which seem not to have been utilized by jest-book makers: 

i. “Ben Johnson used to walk with a truncheon cane, and meeting an old comrade 
in the streets, who had been a long time absent, fell a-bastinadoing him, chiding him 
because he had put him to discipline now he was grown old and not so able as when he 
was yoimg.” 

ii. “Ben Johnson borrowed 50 li, and paid it again. Afterwards he would have 
borrowed 100 li, but the gentleman told him: You have deceived me once and never 
shall again.” 

iii. “ You thing like a thing like a man, said Ben Johnson to Inigo Jones, when he 
dared not call him Jack-an-Apes” (Essex Review, XIV, 17). 

1 A Banquet of Jests, 1657, p. 139. This jest does not seem to have been assigned 
to Jonson in later books. I am assuming that the reference is to Jonson rather than 
Chaucer. A somewhat similar story was told of Thomas Randolph as early as 1647. 
Cf. Hazlitt’s ed. of Randolph, I, xi. 
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Whereupon Silvester told him that was not a right Verse. 0! quoth Ben. 
Johnson, but it is true.^ 

T. S.^s Fragmenta Aulica^ 1662, contains^ Jonson’s more decent remark 
about King James I’s '^twenty-two shilling’^ pieces, called “Jaco- 
busses.” These coins, it should be recalled, bore the King^s head 
adorned with a crown, while the "twenty shilHngs'' pieces issued 
later substituted the laurel for a crown. Because poets are poor, 
said Ben, bays were emblems of wit rather than wealth, "since King 
James no sooner began to wear them, but he fell two shillings in the 
pound in publique valuation.’' W. Hicks’s Oxford Jests, 1684, 
contains^ Jonson’s better-known remark on accidentally stumbling 
literally into the company of a drinking party: "I did not intend to 
have intruded myself, but being so accidentally fallen into your 
company I am resolved to drink with you before I go.” Jonson’s 
remark to the misers, who one morning came into the tavern when the 
poet was recovering from the effects of a night of drinking, does not 
seem to have occurred in many Jest books though it appeared at 
least as early as 1703.^ "Now Mr. Johnson (by reason of his 
draught),” writes D’Urfey, "spitting very dry, it lay white and round 
like a Penny; which one of the Misers perceiving, and imagining it 
to be a piece of Silver, stoop’d to take it up, which Mr. Johnson seeing, 
said unto him, Nay, pray. Sir, do not rob the SpittleN So far as I 
have observed, the very popular story of Jonson’s visit, on invitation, 
to Lord Craven’s house appeared first in the 1739 edition of Joe 
MilleFs Jests, though® it was probably in print before that date. 
Being shabbily dressed, Ben was refused admittance by the porter. 
During the discussion. Lord Craven happened to enter and also 
failed to recognize the poet. "No, no, quoth my Lord, you cannot 
be Ben Johnson who wrote the Silent Woman, you look as if you 

lAlso occurs as No. 179 in H. C.’s England's Jests Refin'd and Improv'd, 1693; 
No. 227 in Ferdinando Killigrew’s The Compleat Universal Jester, 1769; in The Female 
Jester, 1771-78, “compiled by a Lady,” p. 67. 

2 Pp. 41-42. The jest was used by Hazlitt in The New London Jest Booh, 1871. 

® No. 518. Incorporated in Winstanley’s Lives of the Most Famous English Poets, 
1686, p. 124, and The Female Jester, 1771-78, p. 64. 

* No. 125 in Thomas D’Urfey’s Apollo's Feast. 

® No. 45. It occurs also in The Sports of the Muses, II (1752), 308; Wits Museum; 
or the New London Jester. A New Edition, 1780 (?), pp. 29-30; Quick's Whim; or, 
the Merry Medley, 1795, p, 53; Kalph Wewitzer’s The School for Wits, 1815, pp. 210-11. 
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could not say Bo to a Goose: Bo, cry^d Ben, very well, said my Lord, 
who was better pleas’d at the Joke than offended at the Affront, 
I am now convinced, by your Wit, you are Ben Johnson.” 

Another phase of Jonson’s wit frequently met with in early jest 
books is his ability at extemporal verses. Of this type are his verses 
on the Haff-moon and Sun taverns told by Winstanley^ and repeated 
as No. 181 in H. C’s England's Jests RefirJd and Reformed, 1693. 
Having been one night denied passage through the Moon, he was for- 
tunate enough to be allowed to pass through the Sun on his way home. 
He extemporized thus on the experience: 

Since that the Moon was so unkind to make me go about. 

The Sun henceforth shall take my Coin, the Moon shall go without. 

At least as early as 1684, when it appeared in London Jests, ^ the 
epitaph on the wealthy but unpraiseworthy heir aged forty-two had 
been credited to Ben:® 

Here lies a man was Bom, and Cryed, 

Told Two and Forty years, and dyed. 

The same book^ has Jonson’s extemporal verses sent to Attorney- 
General Noy on the occasion of a venison dinner given by that 
worthy in a tavern where Jonson and some of his companions hap- 
pened to be drinking. Desiring some of the venison, Ben sent Noy 
the verses: 

When all the World was drown’d, 

No Venison could be found; 

For then there was no Pork: 

Lo, here we sit 
Without e’re a bit, 

Noy has it all in his Ajrk. 

1 Lives of the Most Famous Poets, 1686, p. 124. 

2 Part III, No. 37. It is also No. 231 in KiUigrew’s The Compleat Universal Jester, 
1769. 

® The jest is No. 9 of The Pleasant Conceites of Old Hobson the Merry Londoner, 
1607, compiled by Richard Johnson. Since most of the anecdotes in this work were 
stolen, it is probable that the epitaph goes back to a time long prior to 1607. 

^Part III, No. 66, p. 126. Also found as No. 180 in H. C.’s England's Jests 
Refin'd and Reform'd, 1693, and No. 228 of F. KiUigrew's Compleat Universal Jester, 
1769. Br. Plume records a somewhat different version of this jest about 1680 {Essex 
Revi&w, XIV, 17). 
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Noy was so well pleased that he sent Ben a good ‘^'corner of a pastry^' 
and a dozen bottles of sack to wash it down with, Jonson^s verses to 
the vintner to whom he owed money certainly appeared in print 
before their appearance in Ben Jonson’s Jests^ though I cannot at 
the present prove their existence in jest books before 1730. The 
anecdote, which is a very popular one/ represents the vintner as 
saying to Jonson that unless he answered satisfactorily four questions 
— ^what best pleases God, the devil, the world, and the vintner him- 
self — ^he must either pay his bill or go to jail. Jonson^s rhyme was 
eminently pleasing to his creditor: 

God is best pleased when Man forsakes his Sin ; 

The Devil’s best pleas’d when Man persists therein; 

The World’s best pleas’d when you do draw good Wine, 

And you’ll be pleas’d when I do pay for mine. 

As might be expected, Jonson does not always figure as the chief 
author of a witticism. Sometimes he inspires wit in others at the 
expense of himself. Perhaps of this nature may be regarded the bits 
of fun resulting from Ben’s calling his plays works. Number 258 of 
A Choice Banquet of Witty Jests, 1660, tells of the gentleman who 
drew his pencil through the title of the folio edition of Jenson’s 
works and added the couplet: 

These are Ben Johnson’s Workes, the Printer says: 

Printer thou ly’st, They are Ben Johnson’s Plays.^ 


^Hazlitt, Studies in Jocular Literaturej pp. 105-7, compares No. 57 of Merry 
Tales and Quick Answers^ 1567, writing that apparently a copy of this early jest book 
had “fallen into Jonson’s way, and that he wished to reproduce a drollery which 
tickled his fancy, and more or less suited his case.” It is of course more probable that 
some jest-maker adapted the old story to Jonson, whom he regarded capable of the 
Thyme. The anecdote also appears in Killigrew’s Compleat Universal Jester, 1769, 
No. 230; The Laughing Philosopher, 1825, p. 112; Henry Kett’s Flowers of Wit, 1825, 
1, 112; Mirth in Miniature, 1825, p. 108; Hezlitt'e New London Jest Booh, 1871, No. 11. 

^ Note that Winstanley, Preface to England's Worthies (ed. 1684), p. a verso, has: 
“like Ben. Johnson, who to one that told him of his Oyl and his Lamp, the pains he 
took before his births, those happy abstracts of the humours and manners of men, 
gave this answer, That his were Works, the other printed things for the Stage were hut 
Playes.” Much earlier, it should be noted, Thomas Heywood had said that his own 
“Plays are not exposed unto the world in Volumes to bear the title of Workes (as 
others).” It should be also noted that the point to an early reference to Shakspere 
was evidently inspired by Jonson’s innovation in calling his plays works. Cf. No. 194 
of Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies, 1639, which reoccurs as No. 391 of Joca- 
hella, 1640, and as No. 228 of A Choice Banquet of Witty Jests, 1660. 
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Very familiar is the story of Jonson and Randolph, which appears in 
H. C/s England's Jests Refin’d and Improv’d, 1693,^ and various other 
similar works. Coming up to London, Randolph entered the Devil 
Tavern, where Jonson was drinking in the company of Daniel, 
Drayton, and Sylvester. ^^Come in, John Bopeep,” exclaimed Ben, 
who saw Randolph hesitating to enter. Shortly afterward Randolph 
evened scores by reciting the following lines in compliance with the 
agreement that the composer of the best extempore verses should be 
excused from paying his part of the bill: 

I John Bopeep, to you four Sheep, 

With each one his good Fleece: 

If you are willing to pay your five Shilling, 

^Tis fifteen Pence apiece. 

Apparently suggested by the anecdote above is the indecent one con- 
tained in The Way to he Witty (pp. 14-15) incorporated in W. BJs 
Ingenii Fructus; or the Cambridge Jests, 1700: 

Ben Johnson the Famed Poet, being in very ordinary Company, and poor 
too, as it seems, for they could not pay the Reckoning (which was but small) 
though they muster’d all their Forces, so Ben. made a Proposal to them, that 
he who should make the worst Verse or Rhimes amongst them, should pay the 
whole, thinking by this he had made a pretty good Bargain, at least for him- 
self, because he was in his Profession, and they all plain honest Country 
Fellows, so they began; Ben. first, who [sic] Poetry pleased them all, says the 
next. 

We eat, we Brinh, we we Stink, and all to Ease us, 

Then Sits Ben. Johnson, and Swears ’tis good by Jesus. 

Which being Ben’s Oath, and the Rhime good, so pleas'^d the Old Blade, 
that he swore by Jesus he would pay all the Reckoning, and so he did. 

Let us not inquire too closely how he paid all the reckoning. Suffice 
it to say that a very popular jest cited above explains one method he 
employed in setthng reckonmgs tmder difficulties. Jonson was simi- 
larly good-natured on receiving the retort of the rustic who insisted on 
talking about his farm affairs in Ben's presence. Why, thou Clod," 
exploded Jonson, 'Vhy dost thou mingle thy dirty Discourse with 
our Sublime Fancies ? I tell thee, For every Acre thou hast of land, I 

^No. 178. No. 229 in Killigrew's Campleat Universal Jester, 1769; No. 1107 in 
1832 edition of Joe MiU&r's Jests; No. 953 in Hazlitt’s The New London Jest Book, 
1871. Cf. Hazlitt’s interesting argument. Studies in Jocular Literature, pp. 98-99, 
against the trustworthiness of this jest. 
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have ten Acres of Wit. Have you so, Sir/^ replied the rustic, ^‘1 cry 
you mercy, good Mr. Wise-Acre.’^ Ben was so highly taken” with 
the retort that ^^he swore he was never so prick'd by a Hobnail in 
all his Life time.”^ 

That Jonson, whose reputation as a lover of wine and as the author 
of Leges Conviviales was immense,^ should have been associated with 
conviviality in the Jest books was inevitable; it is surprising that he 
did not figure more prominently in this respect. As a matter of 
fact, I have noted only one Jest of the seventeenth century in which 
the point can be said to depend entirely upon Ben's fondness for 
drink, and that is not a very witty one: '^One was friendly telling 
Benjamin Johnson of his great and excessive drinking continually. 
Heres a greivous clutter and talk quoth Benjamin concerning my 
drinking, hut heres not a word of that thirst which so miserably torments 
me day and night. 

All the anecdotes above, with the possible exception of the account 
of Jonson's visit to Lord Craven, were in print before the appearance, 
about 1730, of the first edition of Ben Johnson^ s Jests. I have been 
unable to consult some of the Jest books that appeared prior to that 
date ; hence it is certain that Jests other than those mentioned above 
were in print before the middle of the eighteenth century, while it is 
also certain that other Jests about Ben circulated without being 
caught up by the compilers of Jokes.'^ Now of the twelve Jests about 


1 Thomas D'Urfey's Apollo's Feastj 1703, No. 96. This very popular jest also 
appears in The Universal Jester, 1718, No. 76; Complete London Jester, 1765, p. 71; 
KBligrew’s The Compleat Universal Jester, 1769, No. 316; Wit's Museum, or the New 
London Jester, 1780(?), p. 94; H. Bonnet’s Treasury of Wit, 11 (1787), 140; Merry-- 
field's Jests, 1795, p. 21; Grineology; or New Merry Jester, 1800(?); Ralph Wewitzer’s 
The School for Wit, 1815, pp. 140-1, The Spirit of English Wit (5th ed., 1818), p. 67. 
Dr. Plume as early as about 1680 had heard a somewhat different version of this jest 
(cf. Essex Reriew, XIV, 17). 

* Note the extravagant remark (Gifford-Cunningham ed. of Jonson, I, clxxxviii, 
note) that the stories of Jonson’s conviviality were created largely by the mistaken 
enthusiasm of his “sons.” A “thousand songs and invocations,” says Cunningham, 
were made associating Jonson and his skuU with wine. Among the host of references 
to Jonson’s love for wine, the passage purporting to be taken from an “ancient MS 
preserved at Dulwich College” and printed in The Laughing Philosopher, 1825, should 
be, I think, the most interesting to present-day Americans (p. 521). 

3 T. S.’s Pragmenta Aulica, 1662, pp. 99-100. 

^ Cf. p.l28, note, above and the words of Langbaine in his Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets, 1691, p. 286. 
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Jonson which appear in the sixth (1760) and seventh (1761) editions 
of Ben Johnson^ s Jests — I have not had access to earlier editions — 
five/ so far as I have observed, had not appeared in print. These 
carry on the tradition of Jonson as wit and maker of extemporal 
verses. They will be given in the order of their appearance. On 
being sent some fish by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who failed 
to send drink, too, Ben wrote the lines: 

In a Dish came Fish 
From the Arch Bish - - 
Hop was not there, 

Because there was no Beer.^ 

The second reverses the surprise sprung on Ben by the honest 
country feUow ’’ told in W. B.’s Ingenii Fructus cited above. Clothed 
in country habit, Ben entered a Southwark inn where some drinking 
wits proposed a rhyming contest in which the poorest author should 
pay the entire bill. Ben’s contribution, to the surprise of his hearers, 
read thus: 

Good Ale, Tobacco, and a pretty Wench, 

Will bring a Man to the King's Bench, 

And after he has spent all. 

Then take him, Sir John Lent'all. 

^'Sir John Lent’all,” explains a note, was Master of the King’s Bench 
at that time. The next is probably the most widely current^ of the 
Jonson jests — ^Ben’s rhyme, while a bricklayer, to the flippant young 
lady who addressed him thus one morning on his way to work: 


1 Of the jests already cited, the following reappear in Ben Johnson's Jests: Jonson’s 
verses on falling into the group of convivialists; his verse contest with Sylvester; his 
verses to Attorney-General Noy; his verses on the Sun and Half-Moon taverns; 
Randolph’s repartee on being called bo-peep”; Jonson’s epitaph on the heir; his 
verses for the vintner. 

® P. 3. Also No. 984 in Hazlitt’s New London Jest Booh, 1871. 

® Appears in Killigrew’s Comj)leat Universal Jester^ 1769, No. 225; Merry Felloyfs. 
Companion (Philadelphia, 1789), No. 256; The Merry Fellow's Companion (Harrison- 
burgh, Pa., 1797), No. 243; The Spirit of English WU (5th ed., 1818), p- 304; The 
Encyclopaedia of Wit (1823 ed,). No, 1186; Mirth in Miniature (Derby, 1825), p. 83. 

Clark in a note to his edition of Aubrey’s Brief Lives, II, 16, gives the jest with the 
comment: ‘'An anecdote of Ben Jonson (possibly from some book of jests) is communi- 
cated to me by Professor York Powell as stiU current in Oxford in oral tradition.” I 
give this remark because it is an illustration of why present students of “oral tradi- 
tions” and “folk lore” would do well to examine the jest books. 
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By Line and Rule, works many a Fool 
Good-morrow, Mr. Bricklayer. 

Ben no sooner turn’d Ms head and saw her, but he answer’d: 

In Silk and Scarlet walks many a Harlot, 

Good morrow, Madam. 

The next is Ben’s rhyme on the Angel Inn, at Basingstoke, kept by a 
Mrs. Hope and her daughter Prudence. One day finding the inn 
in other hands and the original sign removed, he wrote: 

When Hope and Prudence kept this House, 

An Angel watch’d the Door: 

Now Hope is dead, 

The Angel fled, 

And Prudence turn’d a Whore.^ 

Finally occurs Jonson’s remark on being made an A.M. at Oxford. 
His London friends being scrupulous of it, would be often asking 
him, but are you indeed A.M. Yes, he rephed, without Question,^^ 

Although Hazlitt’s remark that a great part of the pleasantries 
and witticisms regarding Jonson arose after the middle of the eight- 
eenth century is certainly misleading, jests about him did continue 
to arise subsequent to the date of the Jest book that bears his name. 
These later jests carried on the traditions of the earlier ones. Ben’s 
quickness at repartee and pun is brought out by his remark to the 
intoxicated gentleman who asserted that he had spent the night 
^^at a concert of music.” ‘^Very likely,” answered Jonson, ^Tor I 
perceive you have drxmk to some Tune.”® The same volume con- 
tains another not especially brilliant remark by Jonson — ^this time to 
a parish clerk, who, conscious of his ability as a singer, insisted on 
prescribing all the songs to be sung by a convivial group: Hey day, 
Mr. Amen, says Ben, this is making too free, methinks; for though you 
make the Company sing what you please on Sundays, I can see no Reason 
you should oblige them to do so every Day in the TFcefc” (p. 19). Much 
wittier, at any rate, is the remark accredited to Jonson by the ^^Lady ” 
who compiled The Female Jester (1780 ?) — ^his remark to a conceited 
author who insisted on an opinion of Ms new book: “Why, Sir, if I 

^ Also No. 226 in EaUigrew’s The Compleat Universal Jester, 1769. 

2 Compleat London Jester, 1765, p. 19. Occurs also in Wits of Westminster, 1772, 
p. 83. 
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must speak my mind, I do not like it at all; for it is printed upon such 
confounded hard paper, that it rubs my backside like a nutmeg 
grater’’ (p. 104). Equally severe is Jonson’s well-known reply to 
King Charles who sent him ten guineas, a seventeenth-century 
invention^ which found its way into The Compleat London Jester, 
1765 : ^'His Majesty has sent me ten Guineas, because I am poor and 
live in an alley; go and tell him that his Soul lives in an Alley ” (p. 83) . 
The same book contains another instance of Ben’s downrightness to 
those of superior rank. A lord whom Jonson had requested to sub- 
scribe to a public charity fund attempted to put the poet off. Jonson 
insisted on a positive statement. ^^No, I teU you, No,” exclaimed 
the noble in anger. thank your Lordship, says Ben, taking out 
his List, how much shall I set you down ? What do you mean by 
thanking me, returned the Nobleman, when I gave you a Negative ? 
Hold, my Lord, returned Ben, you said No twice, and I need not inform 
you [^ic] Lordship, that two Negatives make an Affirmative, Which 
Repartee so pleased the Nobleman, that he gave him a handsome 
Subscription” (p. 14). 

Jonson’s fame as a composer of extemporal verse continued to 
grow. Number 232 of Ferdinando Killigrew’s The Compleat Universal 
Jester, 1769, contains Jonson’s lines written on the tombstone of 
^'John Button”: 

0 Heavens! 0 Earth! 0 Seas! 0 Poles! 

Are Graves no more than BnMon-^Holesf 

The epitaph on Master Randall, a lawyer lamented by the entire 
community, is attributed to Jonson in Hazlitt’s New London Jest-- 
Book, 1871:2 

God works wonders now and then, 

Here lies a lawyer, and an honest man. 

1 This anecdote, which was apparently embellished by Shields and incorporated 
in Theophilus Cibber's Lvoes of the Poets, 1753, and repeated by Smollett, was suc- 
cessfxiUy exploded by the author of the article on Jonson in Biographia Britannica, 
II (1757), 2785-86, long before it aroused the indignation of Jonson’s irritable 
nineteenth-century editors (cf. Gifford-Cunningham ed. of Jonson, I, liii). In some- 
what cruder form it had been in existence since 1651, at least. Cf. Bradley and 
Adams’s The Jonson Alhtsion-Book, p. 295. Jest also occurs in Merry fielcTs Jests, 
1795, p. 30. 

2 No. 995. I have not observed from what jest book Hazlitt took this “ Jonsonian ” 
epitaph. 
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Occasionally, as in earlier jest books, Ben was made the butt of the 
witticism of others, notably Shakspere’s in a very indecent anecdote 
in Shakespeare’s Jests; or, the Jubilee Jester, 1769 ( ?).^ And of course 
unfounded stories continued to be devised or propagated by persons 
other than the compilers of jest books, ^ the most interesting of which 
is Curious Anecdote of Alleyn, Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson’^ 
told in the equally curious ^^Life of Edward Alleyn” appended to The 
Life and Death of David Garrick, Esq., 1779, by “An Old Comedian”:® 

We cannot introduce in a better place than here, a curious anecdote of 
Shakespeare and Alleyn, which carries with it all the air of probability and 
truth. A gentleman of honour and veracity, has a letter dated in the year 
1600, which has been in the possession of his family for a long series of years, 
and which bears all the marks of antiquity. The superscription is “For 
Master Henrie Marie Hvynge at the sygn of the rose by the palace” and its 
contents rim thus, “Friend Marie,* I must desyre that my syster hyr watche, 
and the cookerie booke promysed, may be sente by the man — I never longed 
for thy companie more than last night; we were all verie merrie at the globe, 
when Ned Alleyn did not scruple to affyrm pleasantly to thy friende Will, 
that he had stolen hys speeche about the excellencie of acting, in Hamlet hys 
Tragedye, from conversaytions manyfold whych had passed betweene them, 
and opiniones gyven by Alleyn touchyng that subjecte. Shakespeare did 
not take thys talke in good sorte, but Jonson put an ende to the stryfe with 
wittielie sayinge thys affaire needeth no contentione; you stole it from Ned no 
doubte; do not marvel; have you not seene hym acte tymes out of number ? 
— ^believe me most syncerelie 

H. Peel.” 

1 P. 61. 

2 Chetwood, to illustrate, affirms that the chief r6le Jonson assumed as actor was 
“ the Character of Morose, (a Picture it is said, which he drew from himself) in his own 
Play, called the Silent Woman'' (The British Theater, 1752, p. 26); the author of A 
IHssertatiorh on Comedy, 1750, probably John EQppisley, thus writes: Beaumont’s 
characteristic Excellence, was the artful Conduct of his Fables; which so particularly 
distinguish’d him, that we are told Ben Johnson submitted all his Works to his Censure, 
and plann’d his plots by his Advice and Direction” (p. 41); and Oxherry's Dramatic 
Biography and Histrionic Anecdotes, 1835, carries on the claim that had been put forth 
earlier in “a periodical publication” to the effect that Jonson composed the words of 
the original “God Save the King” (I, 124). On the question of the authorship of the 
national anthem see W. H. Cummings’ God Saise the King, the Origin and History of the 
Mtmc and Words of the National Anthem, 1902. Cummings explodes the rather 
tenacious myth put forth in Richard Clark’s An Account of the National Anthem, 1822, 
that Jonson’s words were set to music by Dr. John Bull in 1607. 

^ The version above is an interesting deviation from the original forgery by George 
Steevens. For an interesting discussion of the forgery see Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of 
William Shakespeare (ed. 1922), pp. 646-47. Sir Sidney does not refer to the ‘‘doc- 
tored” version quoted here. 
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As the eighteenth century progressed, Jonson, as might be 
expected, figured less prominently in jest-book hterature than such 
popular figures as Quin, Garrick, Foote, Franklin, Macklin, and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. The latter became especially prominent.^ 
Naturally the question arises. Did Dr. Johnson absorb or attract to 
himseK certain jests formerly assigned to Ben? This is a problem 
which I shall not attempt to settle, merely citing what a certain 
“Lady^^ had to say on the subject in the Preface to The Female 
Jester; or, Wit for the Ladies, 1771-78: 

Neither have I made use, rnider Pretence of giving a great Number of 
Originals .... of that common Art among our modern Jest-Book Writers, 
of attributing the Wit of our Forefathers to their would-be-witty Sons; 
where, by dexterously changing Ben Johnson to Dr. Johnson, and J oe Miller 
to Sam Foote, &c. &c. several very ingenious Modern Jests have been served 
to the Publick at a Price three Times as dear as they would have sold for in 
their original State. 

This passage should also be suggestive to anyone who is ambitious 
to dete rmin e the biographical significance of the many jests of 
Ben Jonson. 

1 Perhaps the most striking illustration is Scrapeana, a 352-page jest book printed 
at York in 1792, in which Dr. Johnson figures repeatedly but Ben not at all. This 
statement must not be taken to mean, however, that Jonson’s jests did not continue to 
be popular. Note in this connection the various cases above — ^in no sense an exhaus- 
tive list — of the reappearance of old jests in late jest books. Note, too, that Th^ New 
Ben Jonson* 8 Jester appeared in 1782, while in 1800 appeared Ben Jonson* s Jests, or 
the Banquet of Fun (Lowndes, Y, 1208). 



COMUS, OLD WIVES TALE, AND DRURY'S 
ALVREDUS 


Edgab a. Hall 
AdelpM College 

Milton^s obligation to Peele's Old Wives Tale for a part of 
plan of the fable of Comus” while acknowledged by editors and 
commentators, has never been indicated in adequate detail.^ It is the 
purpose of the table of parallels given below to supply the bill of 
particulars and to establish the probability that some features of 
the ^^plan of the fable" of that early product of the master's genius 
may be traced to a little-known work by an obscure English writer. 
Alvredus sive Alfredus, a Latin play, is a dramatization of the crucial 
events of the reign of Alfred the Great, written at Douay, in 1619, 
by WilHam Drury, an English Catholic priest, for presentation by the 
students of the EngKsh college,^ To argue the likelihood that Milton 
had read Drury would be supererogatory. Drury's Dramatica 
Poemata, in which Alvredus is included, was in its second edition 
when Comvs was acted at Ludlow Castle in 1634. Milton was not 
the sort of Puritan to exclude from his library the work of a Catholic, 
particularly when that work was dramatic in form; his predilection 
for the drama is abundantly attested. 

That this tabular presentation of evidence brings out incidentally 
Drury's indebtedness to Peele is altogether obvious. 

1. The Prologues. The prologues of Alvredus and Comus are quoted in part, 
because of a general resemblance not altogether accounted for by 
common observance of the conventions of the prologue. 

1 Isaac Heed, Biographia Dramatica, II (1782), 441, first pointed out the relation 
between Comm and the ** scarce"' old play. T. Warton repeated Reed with trifling 
amplification; later editors quote Warton (Todd, Brydges), or merely mention O.W,T, 
as a source of Comm, 

2 See the present writer's dissertation, Alwedm sive Alfredus; MS in the Library 
of the University of Chicago. 
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Old Wives Tale 
No prologue or pro- 
logue-Hke speecb. 


Alvredm 

The spirit of Cuthbert. 

Quod cura superos 
generis humani pio 
Solliciter affectu, et 
ministrantes Deo, 
Devocet avitis Angelos 
caeli locis 

Mortalium Res; qui 
negat, 

Numen Dei 

Crudele, Sanctos aesti- 

mat 

Mundo graves, 

Nec ordinari lege mor- 
tales vices. 

Qua caelum aditur, 
nescit in arlo tamen 
Pietas teneri; quin in 
afflictas ruat 
Miserata gentes red- 
dit4 in terras vi^. 

Hinc luminosi templa 
deservi aetheris, 
Patriaeque repeto 
Marte turbatas domos; 
XJbi Danos hostis voli- 
tat, atque omni furens 
Crudelitatis genere 
funestat pias 
Sacrilegus Aras; ferre 
sed miseris opem ‘ 
Descendo rebus, Ang- 
hae carce memor, 

Et Regis ad me prece 
recurrentis pi^. 

(Cuthbert then makes 
known his identity and 
sketches the situation. 
He concludes:) 

Do locum, in scenam 
brevi 


Comm 

The prologue-like open- 
ing soliloquy of the 
Attendant Spirit. 


Before the starry 
threshold of Jove^s 
court 

My mansion is, where 
those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits 
live insphered 
In regions mild of 
calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and 
stir of this dim spot 
Which men caU Earth, 
and, with low-thought- 
ed care, 

Confined and pestered 
in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a 
frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the 
crown that Virtue 

gives, 

After this mortal 
change, to her true 
servants 

Amongst the en- 
throned gods on 
sainted seats. 

Yet some there be 
that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands 
on that golden key 
That opes the Palace 
of Eternity. 

To such my errand is 
and, but for such, 

I would not soil these 
pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapors 
of this sin-worn mould. 
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Old Wives Tale Alvredus Comm 

Uediturus actor .... But to my task. 

(The Spirit sketches 
the situation.) 

.... But first I must 
put off 

These my sky-robes, 
Spun out of Iris^ woof, 
And take the weeds 
and likeness of a swain, 
etc. 

2. The supernatural agent. 

Old Wives Tale Alvredus Comus 

The ghost of Jack, the Cuthbert, a celestial A celestial spirit, whose 

“froUickst frannion’^ being, once a saint on office is, in general, the 

in the parish, whose earth, now a spirit of same as Cuthbert’s; 

role is a dramatization the guardian-angel sort but he has a special 

of the ‘Hhankfuldead’^ whose mission is to task, humbler than 

motif, familiar in folk- succor the afflicted, Cuthbert’s, the pro- 

lore. particularly the people tection of virtuous 

of England and their wayfarers through a 

king. particular wood. 

3. Scene of the search for the lost maiden.^ 

Old Wives Tale Alvredus (III, 1-7) Comus 

Not definitely stated. A forest by night. A forest by night. 

The “old man'^ calls 
himself the “White 
Bear of England's 
Wood^’ and speaks of 
his bride as running 
“madding all inrag’d 
about the woods.” The 
action takes place by 
day — ^the old man is a 
bear by night. 


1 The anonymoxis morality Common Conditions presents vague parallels to 3 and 4. 
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4. The situation. 

Old Wms Tale 
Delia has been ab- 
ducted by a conjurer 
before the action 
begins, and her two 
brothers are leading 
the search for her. 


5. The mood. 

Old Wives Tale 
Appropriate to the full 
light of day. 


6. The Echo-scene. 

Old Wives Tale 
The scene is introduced 
abruptly, and consists 
of a brief colloquy 
in which Echo answers 
questions by repeating 
the last word spoken 
by the interrogator. 
The brothers have the 
interview. 


Alwedus (III, D7) 
Elfreda has become 
separated by accident 
from her brother Ed- 
ward, who searches for 
her, distressed by the 
fear that she has fallen 
a prey to lustful vio- 
lence. Sister and 
brother are shown 
wandering separately. 


Almedus (III, 1-7) 
Terror occasioned by 
night and darkness is 
largely the theme of 
Elfreda’s soliloquizing. 


Alvredus (III, 1-7) 
Edward briefly invokes 
Echo for aid, and a 
colloquy much more 
elaborately developed 
than Peek’s, but iden- 
tical in method, takes 
place. Edward salutes 
Echo as “ vaUium habi- 
tatrix” and ^^sonoris 
nympha nemoribus 
latens.” 


Comus 

The Lady has become 
separated by chance 
from her two brothers, 
one of whom entertains 
lively fears for her 
safety and honor. 
Separate scenes show 
sister and brothers in 
their wanderings. 


Comm 

The “drear wood” is 
invested with “nod- 
ding horror”; the 
Lady is filled with 
fear of the “single 
darkness”: 

“A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into 
my memory 
Of calling shapes, and 
beckoning shadows 
dire,” etc. 


Comm 

The Lady invokes 
Echo; no colloquy fol- 
lows. The purport of 
the two invocations is 
naturally the same. 
The Lady addresses 
Echo as “sweetest 
nymph.” Echo “lives 
unseen .... in the 
violet imbroidered 
vale.” 
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7. The abductor. 

Old Wives Tale 
The conjuror Sacra- 
pant, an “inchanter 
vile/^ who has placed 
Delia under a speU 
and has exercised his 
power of transforma- 
tion on another char- 
acter. 

Ruling trait, lust; 
purpose of abduction, 
gratification of that 
passion. 

8. The rescue. 

Old Wives Tale 
Jack ends the con- 
juror’s life by depriv- 
ing him of his wreath 
and sword, and the 
power of his spells is 
overcome by Venelia, 
who when Jack dis- 
covers the “life index,” 
breaks the glass and 
extiaguishes the hght. 
Jack’s use of wool to 
stop the Wandering 
Knight’s ears suggests 
Ulysses and the Sirens, 
and this adventure of 
Ulysses suggests that 
hero’s experience with 
Circe. (Milton’s Com- 
us is the son of Circe.) 


Alvredm (III, 1-7) 
The Danish officers 
Osbern and Gormo. 
Purpose, same as in 
O.W.T. 


Alvredus (III, 1-7) 
Edward vanquishes 
Osbern in single com- 
bat after Osbern has 
defeated Gormo and 
rendered him uncon- 
scious. The super- 
natural does not enter 
into the situation at 
this point; but the 
spirit of Cuthbert must 
protect the ffight of 
brother and sister, for 
he claims credit else- 
where for delivering 
them safe to their 
father. 


Corniis 

Comus, “inchanter 
vile,” who has the 
power of casting spells 
and working transfor- 
mations similar to that 
employed by his mother 
Circe. 

Ruling trait and pur- 
pose, same as in 
O.W.T. 


Comus 

Protected by the magic 
power of the sprig of 
Haemony given them 
by the Attendant Spir- 
it, the Brothers attack 
Comus, break his 
magic glass, and put 
him and his “rout” 
to flight. Through the 
good offices of the river 
goddess Sabrina the 
release of the Lady 
from the sorcerer’s spell 
is effected. 


For Milton’s choice of Sabrina as dea ex machina in Comus, 
Drury’s play can easily have been responsible indirectly; no one who 
had read Locrine could read Alvredus without being reminded of the 
earlier play, in which the fate of Sabrina to the point of her plunging 
beneath the waters of the Thames is dramatized.^ 

1 Some authorities have been inclined to see the influence of Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepherdess in Milton’s graceful fiction that the water nymphs revived Sabrina, who 
was then made goddess of the stream. Slight, indeed, is the hint, if any, which Milton 
found for this incident in the drowning and resuscitation of Amoret (III, i, 348 ff.). 



HUDIBRAS, PART I, AND THE POLITICS OF 1647 

Hardin Craig 
University of Iowa 

An Alphabetical Key to Hudibras, ascribed to Sir Roger L'Estrange, 
made its appearance in the Posthumous Works of Samuel Butler, 
London, 1715. A statement “To the Reader'’ by B. S. says: “This 
Key that is now presented to the Publick I procured many Years 
since from my Learned Friend Dr. Midgley, who assured me that it 
was written by Sir Roger L'estrange to oblige a Person of Quality." 
It is published at the earnest solicitation of the publisher with the 
idea that it may do something to expose the principles of a “rebellious 
repubhcan party." This key seems to be accepted as genuine by 
Sir Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography,^ and by Mr. 
George Kitchen in his life of L'Estrange (London, 191S). It is to 
be noted that the same unreHable publishers issued also in 1715 
The Second Volume of the Posthumous Works and included in it a key 
to Hudibras, Parts II and III, also by Sir Roger L'Estrange. Since 
the first key covers all three parts, the probabilities are that the second 
at least is spurious.^ Also, since the first key contains annotations 
on Part III, it is probably later than what are usually regarded as 
Butler's own annotations issued in 1678, the year of the appearance of 
Part III. From this first key come the familiar ascriptions of originals 
to all the principal characters in Hudibras; namely, Hudibras repre- 
sents Sir Samuel Luke; Ralpho, Isaac Robinson, “a zealous botcher 
in Moorfields," also said to be “one Pemble a tailor";® Crowdero 
(“hints at") one Jackson, a miUiner in the New Exchange; Orsin 
(“this fictitious name seems to hint at") one Joshua Goslin, who 
kept bears “at Paris-Garden on the Southwark side; however, he 
stood hard for the Rump Parliament"; Talgol, a butcher in Newgate 

1 See life of L’Estrange. 

2 The second key has not been accessible to the writer. 

^ Hvdibras in Three Parts, Written in the Time of the Late Wars, by Samuel Butler 
esq., with large annotations and a preface, by Zachary Grey, LL.D. (2 vols.; London, 
1799), note on 1. 457. 
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Market; Magnano, Simeon Waite, a tinker and a famous Independent 
preacher; TruUa, the debauched daughter of James Spencer, a 
Quaker; Cerdon, one-eyed Hewson, the cobbler; Colon (“hints at”) 
one Ned Perry, a hostler. 

If Hudibras pictures an actual and veritable interference on 
the part of the parliamentary officials, Presbyterians and sectaries, 
with the joyous old popular sport of bear-baiting, why should the 
bear-baiters be represented as Puritans? And why is the saintly 
Colonel Hewson, a man of great political and religious importance, 
found among such insignificant persons ? 

The authors of the General Historical Dictionary, according to 
Grey,^ were the first to introduce the name of Sir Samuel Luke 
into the gap in line 904, Part I, canto i: 

^Tis sung there is a valiant Mamaluke, 

In foreign land yclep’d — 

To whom we have been oft compard, . . . 

Also, the life of Butler, written, according to Oldys, by Sir James 
Astey,^ and prefixed to the edition of Hudibras of 1704, states that 
Butler was for some time in Luked service; but no mention is made 
of this connection by Wood or Aubrey, and it must be regarded as 
doubtful.^ The association with Sir Samuel Luke may have been 
invented to justify filling the chasm in the line above. 

The connection with Brentford fair in the third canto of the second 
part is easily discredited. Sidrophel says, lines 995-96: 

And though you overcame the bear, 

The dogs beat you at Brentford fair. 

Butler has here made an odd use of the sham second part of Hudibras, 
written to take advantage of the popularity of Butlerd first part, 
and issued in 1663. This spurious poem had recounted an adventure 

1 Ibid.t note on Part I, canto i, 1. 908. 

^ The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler, a revised edition with a memoir and notes 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson, 2 vols., London, 1893, the Aldine edition, pp. xxviii- 
xxix. Notes and Queries, 3d ser., Ill, 101. 

3 It is rejected by Nash in his edition of Hudibras; by Mr. H. Baldwin, “Butler’s 
Genuine and Spurious Remains,” Retrospective Review, II (1820), 270; and by Professor 
C. H. Firth, in his article on Sir Samuel Luke in 1},N.B. See, however, Hudibras 
by Samuel Butler, edited by Alfred Milnes, London, 1881, pp. xv ff. 
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of the kind alluded to, which Butler playfully accepts as part of the 
history of his hero. In Part I, canto i, line 665, he simply says : 

In western chme there is a town. 

There are no means in the poem itself or in Butler^s own annotations 
of fixing the earlier part of Hudibras to any particular place or of 
tying it up with any particular persons. 

The poem, particularly Part I, is nevertheless continually sug- 
gestive of current pohtical events, and the fact that it was written 
in the midst of the civil war and not published imtil after the Restora- 
tion may account for the difficulties of interpretation which beset 
critics. Without the least intention of embarking on the wild sea of 
allegorical interpretation, I should like to inquire when the poem was 
written and what political significance it might possibly have had 
in its time. Only the most obviously early parts will be worth con- 
sidering, or can be considered, at this time. 

Butler’s own statement, on the title-page of the first part, is, 
'^written in the time of the Late Wars”: that is, written between 
August 22, 1642, when the standard royal was raised at Nottingham, 
and August 17, 1648, when the breakdown of the Scottish invasion 
occurred. It was therefore written before the death of the king and 
contains nothing to indicate that it was not so written. The second 
part was pubhshed in 1664 with the statement “by the author of 
the first part.” When, however, the two parts were published to- 
gether in 1674, the statement read, “the first and second parts 
written in the time of the late wars,” with, however, separate title- 
pages as above. When the third part was issued in 1678, it was said 
to be “by the author of the fia*st and second parts.”^ Collected 
editions since early in the eighteenth century have described them- 
selves as “in three parts written in the time of the late wars.” The 
truth of the matter seems to be that the first part and some portion 
of the second part were written before the execution of the king; 
the three epistles and the third part, with the exception of the second 
canto of the third part, were written after the Restoration. The 
second canto of the third part was written during the interregnum. 

^ Beverly* Chew, “Some Notes on the Three Parts of Hitdibras^* Bibliographer, I, 
123-38. Milnes, in the introduction to the edition of Hudibras cited in the preceding 
note, pp. xix-xxx, gives many references to contemporary events, particularly those 
having to do with religious controversy. 
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In the first canto of the first part the conception of the cause of 
the war is an early conception and would not have been advanced 
after the execution of the king, when the universal royalist opinion was 
that the war arose, not from trivial causes or misguided ignorance such 
as that described in the first ten lines and elsewhere in the canto, but 
from wicked revolt against the authority of the king and his ministers. 

Various lines in the first canto refer to events close to the time of 
the breaking out of the war; but it will be sufficient if we call atten- 
tion to a few lines near the end of the canto.^ The squire remarks 
in lines 722-24: 

That Dog and Bear are to dispute, 

For so of late men fighting name, 

Because they often prove the same; 

and in lines 729-33 : 

And try if we by mediation 
Of treaty and accommodation. 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 
The bloody duel, without blows. 

That these lines would be appropriate to the situation after Edgehill, 
October 23, 1642, rather than after Marston Moor, July 22, 1644, 
and Newberry, October 27 of the same year, is borne out by a remark- 
ably close agreement beween lines 761-72 and the propositions 
presented to the king at the Treaty of Oxford.^ The propositions of 
Uxbridge and of Newcastle were not concerned with just these matters : 

They fight for no espoused Cause, 

Frail Privilege, Fundamental Laws, 

Nor for a thorough Reformation, 

Nor Covenant nor Protestation, 

Nor liberty of consciences. 

Nor Lords' and Commons' Ordinances; 

Nor for the Church, nor for Church-lands, 

To get them in their own no hands; 

Nor evil Counsellors to bring 
To justice, that seduce the King; 

Nor for the worship of us men. 

Though we have done as much for them. 

1 But see also U. 270, 390, 552. 

^ S. R. Gardiner, The Comtitutiorial Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1625- 
1660 (2d ed., revised and enlarged; Oxford, 1899), pp. 262-67; see also, for propositions 
of Uxbridge, pp. 275-86, and, for propositions of Newcastle, pp. 290-306. 
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The propositions invited the king to vindicate and secure the privi- 
leges of Parliament (X), insisted upon the carr3ring forward of the 
reformation of the church and the restriction of the hberties of Catho- 
lics (Preamble, III, IV, V, VI, XVI). The protestation of the House 
of Commons was enacted May 3, 1641, and is in substance re-enacted 
here. After the withdrawal of the king, acts of Parliament were 
known as ordinances until the fatal ordinance which erected the 
High Court of Justice (XI). Again, Articles IV and XIV might 
be considered as an attempt to get possession of the churches lands. 
Essex’s orders were to follow the king and “by battle or other way 
rescue him from his perfidious coimsellors and restore him to Parlia- 
ment.” The propositions present the same idea (II, VI). The 
Solemn League and Covenant was taken by the House of Commons, 
September 25, 1643, and, therefore, belongs to exactly the same 
period. The words “of late” in the line: 

For so of late men fighting name 

have the suggestion of the early hostilities not yet acknowledged as 
such. 

In the second canto, on the other hand, the war is referred to as 
fought and lost, but there is no reference to the trial and execution of 
the king; in fact he is several times referred to as if alive.^ The 
allusions in this canto are in general later than those of the first 
canto and are often clearly retrospective: the making and breaking 
of the Covenant (1. 509), the Protestation (1. 521), the arrest of the 
five members (1. 526), the exclusion of the bishops from the House of 
Lords (1. 530), and finally a scheme to purge the House of Commons, 
lines 547-48: 

And some for boom, old boots and shoes, 

BawFd out to purge the Commons’ House. 

This apparently does not allude to Pride’s Purge, of which Ralpho 
would not have failed to remind Hudibras, had it already been carried 
out. The purging of the House of Commons was a matter of dispute 
aU through the year 1647.^ In a passage indicating the impending 

1 Consider, for example, 11. 505-15. 

2 S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great CivU War (new ed., 4 vols.; London, 1898), 
III, 294, 348, 350-51, 358; IV, 5, 215, 269-70. 
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quarrel between Presbyterians and Independents, Hudibras asks 
the purpose of aU that has been done, lines 623-63. The passage 
closes in the present tense, used nowhere else in the speech, except 
in the reference to the purging of the House of Commons, in these 
words, lines 661-63: 

In name of King and Parbament, 

I charge ye all, no more foment 
This feud, but keep the peace between 
Your brethren and your countrymen. 

And to those places straight repair 
Where your respective dwellings are. 

These lines and the digression in the description of Orsin, lines 
173-98, are almost certainly to be construed as a reference to the 
attempt begun early in 1647, by Parliament, to get rid of the army, 
an issue which wrecked the Presbjrterian party.^ The lines in 
question are these: 

For soldiers heretofore did grow 
In gardens just as weeds do now, 

Until some splay-foot politicians 

T’ Apollo offered up petitions 

For licensing a new invention 

Th’ had found out of an antique engine, 

To root out all the weeds that grow 
In public garden at a blow, 

And leave th’ herbs standing. . . . 


The Devil’s master of that office, 

Where it must pass; if ’t be a drum, 

He’ll sign it with CZer. ParL Dom, Com,; 

To him apply yourselves, and he 
Will soon despatch you for his fee. 

They did so, but it prov’d so iU 

Th’ had better have let ’em grow there still. 

This serves to fix roughly the date of the canto as the years 1647-48, 
when Presbyterian control gave way to that of the Independents and 
the army. 

The third canto also contains references to this particular period, 
although here the interpretation is less sure. The brave resistance 


^ See also U. 599-600. 
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of the bear, his flight, and establishment in a place of at least tempo- 
rary comfort, lines 25-170, may represent the flight of King Charles 
from Hampton Court to Carisbrook. Certainly for a period after 
his departure things lobked bright for the royalist cause. The 
King^s party was optimistic throughout the autumn and winter of 
1647-^48.^ That was also the period, particularly at Christmas, 
1647, when the interference with popular sports and games was most 
strongly resented, and is therefore a natural time for the introduction 
of the story of the bear-baiting.^ The royalist reaction of late 
1647 and early 1648 seems to be the only time when the political 
situation conforms to the state of things reflected in Hudihras; 
namely, when, before the striking events of 1648, both Presbyterians 
and Independents may be said (the former more than the latter) 
to have been discomfited; so that Ralpho^s words to the knight, 
lines 1057-72, as they sit in the pillory, were entirely appropriate: 

But none that see how here we sit 

Will judge us overgrown with wit. 


For who without a cap and bawble, 

Having subdued a bear and rabble, 

And might with honour have come off, 

Would put it to a second proof ? 

A politic exploit, right fit 
For Presbyterian zeal and wit. 

It is not necessary to the conception to insist upon the identifica- 
tion of Kong Charles with the bear, although it is a common enough 
figure of speech in the writings of the time by which to express the 
various and furious attacks to which he was subjected. He uses it 
of himself in a letter to Queen Henrietta Maria, June 10, 1646.^ 
It is used also by Butler in a serious prose work, The Case of King 
Charles Truly Stated,"^ To make such a figure of speech fundamental 
in a burlesque poem of such a nature as Hudihras, first published after 
the Restoration when King Charles was becoming more and more 

1 Gardiner, History of the Great Ciml War, III, 370-71; IV, 63-82; e^ passim. 

2 Gardiner, Ibid., IV, 45-46. 

® Camden Society's PMications, LIX, 45. 

^ The Genuine Remains in Prose and Verse of Samuel Butler (published by R* 
Thyer, London, 1759), I. 361. 
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the royal martyr, would have been an altogether different thing. 
The obscurity of the poem may arise from Butler’s desire to prevent 
any such identification. Such a conception of the war against the 
king was too dispassionate for the Restoration, although it must be 
said that it is quite the sort of opinion one would expect from Butler, 
who is known to have been associated with the dispassionate Selden, 
who is thought to have spent several years in the employment of a 
distinguished parliamentary colonel, and who, later on, during the 
reign of Charles II himself, was capable of writing a Satyr upon the 
licentious age of Charles the Second, contrasted with the puritanical 
one that preceded it, even if we relieve him of the responsibility for 
the authorship of The Court Burlesqued} 

It seems possible that the first episode, the interference with the 
bear-baiting, may represent the defeat of the Presbyterians and their 
overthrow by the leaders of the army. It is clear that Hudibras 
and Ralpho are on the same side in general with the bear-baiters.^ 
Among the bear-baiters themselves, however, it is obvious that Orsin 
is the proponent of the bear, and that of the others Talgol, at least, 
has been his adversary on many fields (Part I, canto ii, 11. 287-94) ; 
and that Magnano, too (11. 333-34), and presumably others have 
fought with Orsin. It is, moreover, an organized rabble suggestive 
of the new model (11. 475-86); and its leaders correspond roughly 
with the leaders of the army after the seff-denying ordinance, when 
Fairfax, Cromwell, Skippon, and Ireton were the principal com- 
manders in the war and the principal political leaders after the war 
was ended. When Hudibras demands that the rabble disperse, he 
is answered by Talgol; when Parliament demanded that the army 
should be dispersed, a long series of remonstrances were addressed 
to Parliament by Fairfax. Talgol is pictured as a butcher, but the 
reader is reminded that he is a butcher on a large scale (11. 315-30) ; 
Fairfax was also reproached for the slaughter of his countrymen. 
Magnano is by implication a tinker given to the constructing of 
warlike instruments and to the making and stopping of breaches 

1 Genuine Remains, I, 69-80, and Posthumous Works in Prose and Verse. Written 
in the Time of the Grand Rebellion and Reign of King Charles II, by Mr. Samuel Butler, 
Ix>ndoii, 1715. 

2 See Hudibras’ speech to the rabble, Part I, canto ii, U. 493-682, particularly 
11. 661-64, 
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(11. 353-60), and he had fought Orsin and ^^got but little by it.’^ 
Skippon was an artillery officer and an adept at the science of forti- 
fication; he had also had the misfortune to be forced to surrender his 
troops with 49 pieces of fair brass ordnance, 220 and odd barrels 
of gunpowder, with match, ball, etc., proportionable, after Essex's 
escape in the ill-fated expedition into Cornwall.^ Skippon is not 
infrequently referred to as ^'magnanimous" Skippon, and is so char- 
acterized by Thomas May.^ Cerdon may be Ireton for these reasons : 
Cerdon is a cobbler, a "fast friend to reformation" and a "rectifier 
of law;" he is learned, also, and one who transcribed, collected, 
translated, and quoted, and is a great disputant (U. 429-40). Ireton 
was a scholar of the rebellion, the drafter of papers, the citer of prece- 
dents, and the amender, or "botcher," of the constitution. Cerdon 
also assists the bear to escape (I, iii, 97-170). Ireton long main- 
tained his support of the king, and, according to Mrs. Hutchinson, 
thought that Charles "could be so managed as to comply with the 
public good of his people after he could no longer uphold his violent 
will." Finally, Colon, which name reversed suggests Cromwell's 
nickname, is an hostler, extremely hard and rough, 

Eight expert in command of horse, 

But cruel, and without remorse (11. 440-56), 

a description which may fit CromweU, as he was thought of in 1647. 
He was of course regarded as a marvelous cavalry officer; but Ireton 
and several others were quite as prominent pohtically as he was, a 
thing which would account for his comparatively unimportant posi- 
tion here. One may get an idea with reference to Crowdero and at 
the same tune perceive the dim outlines of a pohtical allegory some- 
what as follows : Talgol replies to Hudibras' demand that the rabble 
disperse. Hudibras draws on him and they fight pell-mell. Colon 
comes to Talgol's assistance. Ralph meets Colon. Magnano puts 
a thistle under Ralph's horse's tail. The horse throws Ralph off 
and bumps into Hudibras' steed, which in turn throws off Hudibras. 
Hudibras falls on the bear. Bear and rabble run away. Crowdero 
stays to attack Hudibras (strikes him twice). Ralph rescues Hudi- 

* Mercurius Belgicus, or a Brief Chronology ... to the 25th of Marcht 164^ (printed 
with Mercurius RiLsticus)^ London, 1685. 

® Josinh Ricraft, Survey of Bngland’s Champions^ Liondon, 1647 ; facsimile edition, 
p. 82. 
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bras, who starts to put Crowdero to death; but Ralph interferes, 
and Crowdero is put into the stocks instead. The political events of 
the summer of 1647 are as follows:^ The Parliament attempts to 
disband the army. The army issues many manifestoes over Fair- 
fax’s signature. Cromwell changes his policy and countenances 
military resistance to the authority of Parliament. Holies and other 
Independents assail Cromwell on the charge of hypocrisy. Skippon 
had been persuaded to accept the command of the proposed Irish 
expedition in order that he might toU off the turbulent army by his 
popularity. Instead of this he failed to secure their following, and, 
in his negotiations between the soldiers and the Parliament, he was 
regarded as having betrayed the Presbyterian cause.^ The Presby- 
terian party was therefore defeated, and the abduction of the King 
from Hohnby, which now followed, may be regarded, in the words 
of Gardiner, as “the answer to the Presbyterian attempt to raise a 

force to overpower the army and to break it up ” Now it 

happens that just at this time John Lilburne, who was almost con- 
stantly embroiled throughout the period, issued his pamphlet, to be 
followed by other pamphlets, against Manchester, and was com- 
mitted to Newgate (June 16, 1647), where he remained until the 
autumn of the year after the army had taken possession of London.® 
As “th’ incendiary vile,” “author and engineer of mischief,” and, 
therefore, most likely to be playing the role of Crowdero, John 
Lilburne, with the possible exception of Harry Martin, was easily 
first among the men of the time. Crowdero was imprisoned for a time 
and then released as Lilburne was (11. 1113-78, and I, ii, 994-98). 
Lilburne had the honor to be grievously wounded in the arm, while 
Crowdero had suffered in the leg; both were bards. If, as seems 
possible, Orsin was originally intended to represent Prince Rupert, 
the leading royahst commander, all connection with the story dis- 
appears with the loss of the bear (I, iii, 171-270). Prince Rupert 
was, of course, like Orsin (11. 223-32, 241-48), a great inventor.^ 

^ See Part I, canto ii, IL 683 ff. Cf. also Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, 
III, 212 ff. 

2 Holies, Memoirs (ed., Maseres), pp. 241 fP., 283. 

® See Professor C. H. Firth.’s life of John Lilburne with the references there 

given. 

^ Eliot Warburton, Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, London, 1849, 
III, 431 ff. 
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Orsin’s part in the third canto is however not applicable to Rupert; 
whether Orsin is the king himself or some royalist leader, the compli- 
cations of the wild fight render it very difficult to tell. TruUa, too, 
is a mystery. There was only one woman of supreme political 
importance in the period, and it is impossible to connect TruUa with 
her. The obscurity of these two idles prevents me at this time from 
attempting any interpretation of the riotous third canto, which seems, 
however, both in its nature and in its outcome to refer to the monstrous 
political agitations of the summer and autumn of 1647 and the 
winter of 1648. 



ENGLISH EPISTOLARY FICTION BEFORE PAMELA 

Helen Sakd Hughes 
Wellesley College 

That Samuel Richardson did not invent the form of the epistolary 
novel is apparent to most students of English fiction today despite 
familiar statements to the contrary. That Richardson himself 
took pride not in the form but in the new matter of his novels is 
probably equally true. Yet a survey of the fiction in epistolary 
form published in England before Pamela may add interest to 
Richardson’s work at the same time that it disposes of the myth of 
his unnatural isolation. 

Letter-writing for purposes of literature or real hfe received 
impetus in the seventeenth century from several sources: (1) the 
emphasis in the school curriculum on the translation and imitation 
of Latin epistles; (2) the vogue of the familiar letter in France and 
England; (3) the improvement of the postal system in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, facilitating and stimulating corre- 
spondence;^ (4) the editing of newspapers and periodicals in letter 
form; (5)* the publication of numerous manuals of letter-writing.^ 

Contemporary comment indicates the increase in the practice of 
letter-writing. John Chamberlayne wrote in 1673: 

The English since the Reformation are so much given to Literature, 
that aU sorts are generally the most knowing People in the World: Men and 
Women, Children and Servants, cannot only read but write Letters, to the 

^ Increase in the amount of epistolary literature is notable in connection with the 
following dates: 1635, Inland Post put on self-supporting basis through the imposition 
of postage; 1657—60, acts of Parliament establishing a general postofB.ce provided for 
cheaper service; 1680, London Penny Post established, with frequent collections and 
deliveries; 1720, Ralph Allen improved the Rural Post. 

^ Angel Day, The English Secretarie, wherein is contayned a perfect method for the 
enditing of all manner of Epistles and familiar letters, etc., 1586, appeared in successive 
editions, and was followed by a long line of manuals endeavoring to instruct by precept 
and example “young learners,” “each degree of women,” “a person of the meanest 
capacity,” “anyone of ordinary capacity” “such as never understood Latin,” “either 
sex,” “Children and those of riper years,” “poor Parents and their Children,” “any 
Person of what Quality soever.” Richardson’s famous manual from which Pamela 
sprang is but one of the list. 
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greatest Encrease of Commerce, and the prodigious Advantage and Aug- 
mentation of the Post Office, in proportion beyond any other Post Office of 
Europe.^ 

At the end of the century, the postmaster-general wrote to the 
treasury that ^^Easy and cheap corresponding doth encourage people 
to write letters/’^ The Tatler, No. 30, reflects the fashionable 
vogue of '^letters of gallantry for which the company at Will’s 
discusses the “handsomest style.” The reporter advocates the rule 
“of being as near to what you speak face to face as you can,” being 
of the opinion that “writing has lost more mistresses than any one 
mistake in the whole legend of love.” 

The familiar letter, a social and literary convention in England 
and France, finds illustrations in such correspondences as that between 
Mrs. Katherine Philips and Sir Charles Cottrel, published in 1705 
under the title Letters from Orinda to PoUarchus. The dedicatory 
verses, evidence of the seriousness with which epistolary technique 
was regarded, especially by women, declare: 

From her may Ladies learn how to endite, 

What letters Friends to absent Friends should write. 

A long prefatory poem to James Howell’s Epistolae HchEliancze, 
1645, written in the tradition of Balzac’s familiar letters (translated 
1634^37), reviews the history of the epistolary art and the various 
uses which letters serve. It reminds the readers that: 

Love is the Life of Friendship, Letters are 
The Life of Love, 

and again: 

Speech is the Index, Letters Ideas are 
Of the informing Soul, they can declare, 

And shew the inward Man. 

Epistolary fiction emerged, then, from a background of miscel- 
laneous epistolary practices, a growing habit of letter-writing for 
practical and literary ends. The letter of real life, I suspect, con- 
tributed chiefly to the novel, the literary epistle to the informal 
essay. 

^ Magrute Britanniae Notitiae: or^ the Present State of Great BrUain, etc., London, 
1673, p. 188. 

^ Academy, XVI (1879), 463. 
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For more than a century before Pamela, epistolary fiction devel- 
oped by means of certain stock situations, rudimentary at first, 
but increasing in complexity and credibility. The four of chief 
importance are: the rifled postbag; the letters of travel; the friendly 
correspondence, especially between the friend in the country and the 
friend in town; the correspondence of lovers. 

I 

The framework device of the rifled postbag appeared early. 
Under the Commonwealth and earlier, the post was frequently 
searched for incriminating matter. Highwaymen and thieves, 
likewise, in turbulent times plundered the mails. Such conditions 
doubtless suggested the literary device which served as a framework 
to contain numbers of unrelated letters, or groups with a thread of 
connection, giving glimpses of isolated human-interest situations. 
Many letters were, of course, purely essa 3 dstic without fictional value. 
One of these collections was Nicholas Breton's A Poste with a Packet of 
Mad Letters, 1603, which was so successful as to beget imitations 
such as: 

A Speedie Poste, with Certauie New Letters. Or the First Fruits of 
new Conceits, never yet disclosed. Now published for the helpe of such as 
are desirous to leame to write Letters. By I. W. Gent. 1625.^ 

Truer to the type of the rifled postbag, perhaps, was a work 
attributed to John Dunton and also to Charles Gildon, The Post- 
Boy RoVd of His Mail (Vol. I [1692 ?] ; Vol. II [1693] ; another issue, 
1705).^ In 1719 a similar work is declared m its Preface to be the 
work of the same author, identified by the Dictionary of National 
Biography as John Dunton: 

The Post-Man Robb'd of His Mail: or, the Packet broke open. Being a 
Collection of Miscellaneous Letters, Serious and Comical, Amorous and Gal- 
lant. Amongst which are, The Lover’s Sighs: or Amours of the Beautiful 
Stremunia and Alphonso the Wise, King of Castile and Aragon, and Earl of 

^Another edition with changes in the title appeared in 1645 {Worlzs in Prose and 
Verse of Nicholas Breton [ed., Grosart, Edinburgh, 1879], I, xxxix.) 

2 Term Catalogues, II, 466; III, 483. Camh, Hist. Eng. Lit., IX, 524, mentions a 
volume of 1692 only and attributes it to Gildon. The Dictionary of National Biography 
cites the title without date among GUdon’s works. Lowndes describes the work as 
“1692, 8vo, 2 vols.“ and ascribes it to John Dunton. The Term Catalogues likewise 
attributes it to Dunton. 
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Provence; with her Passionate Letters to the King on his chusing another 
Mistress. In Five Books. By the best wits of the present Age.^ 

The Preface discusses fuUy the contents of the book, recommending 
“the passionate love-letters of the fair Stremunia/’ and suggesting 
that readers submit to the editor similar collections of their own. 

II 

The second stock device, the letter of travel, is often accompanied 
by the satiric comment of the foreign observer, which allies it to the 
type of the voyage imaginaire. For example, the editor of the 
Post-Man RdbVd of His Mail promises in his second volume “the 
Packet of an Arabian Spy who liv'd, some years in Europe especially 
in England." These are evidently an echo of the popular Letters of a 
Turkish Spy, first translated from the French in 1687. 

In its simplest form, the letter of travel made a popular appeal 
similar to that of the picaresque novel. The distinction between 
genuine and fictitious accounts is diflSicult to draw. Among such 
works, for example, is the series of the Countess d'Aulnoy's letters: 

The Ingenious and Diverting Letters of the Lady 's Travels into 

Spain, describing the Devotions, Nunneries, Humours, Customs, Law, 
Militia, Trade, Diet, and Recreations, of that People. Intermkt with great 
Variety of Modern Adventures and surprizing Accidents [1691~92].2 

Other letters especially directed to feminine readers are: 

Memoirs of the Adventures of a French Lady of Quality, during her late 
Residence at Venice, sent by her in a Letter to an English Lady in London; 
contaming a great Variety of Fortune, with many Excellent Moral Reflec- 
tions. Recommended to the perusal of the Fair Sex [1705].® 

Letters from a Lady at Paris to a Lady at Avignon, contaming a par- 
ticular Account of the City, the Politicks, Intrigues, Gallantry, and Secret 
History of Persons of the First Quality in France. Written by Madame 
Du Noyer. The second Edition. To which is added An Accoimt of the 
Author’s person and Writings [Vol. I (1716); Vol. II (1717)].'* 

Such letters reflect the contemporary taste for secret histories 
and scandal novels, types of fiction freely translated from the French 

^ Copy in the library of the University of Chicago. 

2 Term Catalogues, II, 379, 393. 

3 Ibid., p. 480. 

* Cat. Brit. Mm. Mme Dunoyer was an exiled Protestant who also wrote Leitres 
Historigues et Galantes, 1704. 
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and Spanish during the last decades of the seventeenth century and 
early years of the eighteenth, and imitated in England, especially 
by women. The appetite for personal history found satisfaction 
in the apparent veracity and intimacy of the epistolary documents. 
The letter form thus early became a means of self-revelation and an 
aid to verisimilitude, which recommended it both to the teller of 
intrigue stories and tales of adventure in the seventeenth century 
and to the domestic moralist in the eighteenth. 

To the epistolary fiction of this type belong also certain works 
by Mrs. Manley. One of these appeared in 1696 imder the title: 

Letters written by Mrs. Manley. To which is added, by the Honourable 
CoUonel Pack, A Letter from a Supposed Nun in Portugal to a Gentleman 
in France: in imitation of the Nun's Five Letters.^ 

The title of the edition of 1725 gives clearer indication of its char- 
acter: 

A Stage-Coach Journey to Exeter, Describing the Humours of the Road, 
with the Characters and Adventures of the Company. In Eight Letters to 
a Friend.^ 

Another work attributed by Miss Morgan hypothetically to Mrs. 
Manley, but claimed by Mr. WMcher for Mrs. Eliza Haywood, is 
a contribution to the rich literature of Bath: 

Bath Intrigues. In Four Letters to a Friend in London [1724].® 

Daniel Defoe was quick to note the value of the realistic detail 
and the autobiographical interest in the letter of travel. One of his 
earliest works of fiction, published in 1719 between the first and 
second parts of Robinson Crusoe^ was the pamphlet in letter form: 

The King of the Pirates: being an Account of the Famous Enterprises of 
Captain Avery, the mock King of Madagascar. With his Rambles and 
Piracies; where all the sham accounts formerly published of him are detected. 
In two Letters from himself; one during his stay at Madagascar and one 
since his escape from thence. 

Although Defoe did not aspire to the twofold point of view of the 
correspondence, he did find in the epistolary form a means of arousing 

1 Term Catalogues^ II, 591. 

^ Xhid.j p. 591. For discussion of tke fictional quality of this work see Morgan, 
The Novel of Manners, New York, 1911, p. 86. 

® Morgan, p. 221; Whicher, The Life and RoTnances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood, 
New York, 1915, pp. 111-12. 
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belief in a picaresque hero, and a convenient device for reinforcing 
the incidents of a traveler’s story with descriptive detail, as he him- 
seh indicated in the Preface to this work. In his longer works, he 
used personal documents — ^the journals of Robinson Crusoe and 
the Cavalier, the ^^memorandums” of MoU Flanders, the confessions 
of Jack Sheppard; and in his History of the Remarkable Life of Jack 
Sheppard he introduced two letters into the body of the narrative.^ 

Ill 

The third stock device, closely akin to the one just discussed,^ 
was the correspondence between friends, frequently women, especially 
between the ^Triend in the country” and the ‘Triend in town.” 
Such letters contain serious and facetious accounts of contemporary 
manners, and incidents of fictional value. In the flood of town and 
coimtry correspondence, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
appears the influence of the improvement in the Inland Post, result- 
ing from the Postal Act of 1657-60. During the same period, a 
great body of controversial literature on political and theological 
issues took the form of letters exchanged between the “Gentleman 
in the Coxmtry” or the “Country Divine” and his friends in town. 
Certain manuals of letter-writing of this period are especially intended 
for country readers, as for example The Country Copy-Book, 1672. 

To the epistolary fiction of this class belongs pre-eminently the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s CCXI Sociable Letters, 1664, and Tom Brown’s 
The Adventures of Lindamira, a Lady of Quality, Written with Her Own 
Hand to a Friend in the Country 1702. 

Advertised in 1702 is the following curious work: 

The Country Gentleman’s Companion for the Town: In eighteen Letters 
from a Gentleman in London to his Friend in the Country; representing 
the Advantages of a Country Life in opposition to the Follies of the Town; 
discovering most of the Humours, Tricks, and Cheats of the Town, which 
Gentlemen when Strangers are exposed to.^ 

1 His later treatise on the servant problem, Th& Great Law of Svbordiriaiiorh, 1724, 
and his Complete English Tradesman 1726-27, take the form of familiar letters. 

2 Further instances of the letters of travel, particularly the more satiric type 
approaching the myage imaginaire, I have omitted for lack of space. 

3 Advertised for E. Harris, in England's Jests; the same work, apparently, is 
announced under a slightly different title in the Term Catalogues, III, 175, in 1700: 
The Country Gentleman's Vade Mecum, or His Companion for the Town, 
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To correspondences of this type, Mrs. Rowe contributed her Letters 
Moral and Entertaining, 1729-33, as well as her earlier Friendship in 
Death in Twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living, 1728, of slighter 
fictional interests 

IV 

The fourth stock device, which produced the epistolary novel 
full grown, is the correspondence of lovers. In his article on “Italian 
Influence in English Prose Fiction,” Professor Howard J. Savage 
concludes that “the convention of the letter reached English fiction 
from the Italian,” though he admits at the same time that “the rise 
of the letter in Elizabethan fiction was undoubtedly contemporary 
with its rise in Elizabethan life. ”2 He points out the technical 
importance of letters to the plots of many Elizabethan translations 
of ItaKan novelle, beginning with Aeneas Sylvius^ Goodlie History of 
Lucres, translated between 1550 and 1560, and continuing through 
the stories in the collections of Painter and Fenton. In Lyly’s 
Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit, in keeping with this tradition, the 
breach between the two friends is brought about by means of a letter; 
and after the close of the story edifying reflections in letter form 
are appended. Similarly, in the heroic romances of the seventeenth 
century, billets, though sometimes merely decorative, are occasionally 
useful as means of motivating or assisting a dramatic situation, as, 
for example, in the case of the forged note in Boyle's Parthenissa. 

Fresh attention was directed to the literary possibilities of the 
love-letter, however, by the appearance in French and soon after in 
English translation of a notable correspondence. In 1669 was pub- 
lished the first French edition of the famous Portuguese Letters, 
“Their success,” Mr. Edgar Prestage writes, “took such proportions 
that from mutual rivalry of authors and publishers there sprang up 
a new kind of literature, that of ^les PortugaisesJ The Five Letters 
of the Nun^ had followers like most popular romances, and the title 
Portuguese Letters became a generic name applying not only to the 
imitations which amplified subsequent editions but also to every sort 

1 See Morgan, pp. 93-95. 

* PuhliccUiom of the Modem Language Association^ XXXII (1917), 20 ff. 

® The Letters of a Portuguese Nun (trans. by E. Prestage, Portland, Maine, 1900), 
XXX vi. 
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of correspondence in which passion was shown toute nueJ^ These 
letters and their continuations appeared in English as follows: 

1678. Five Love-Letters from [Marianne d^Alcoforado] a Nun to a 
Cavalier [Chevalier de Chamilly]. Done out of French into English by 
Roger L'Estrange. 

1681. Seven Portuguese Letters: being a second part of the Five Love- 
Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier. 

1683. Five Love-Letters Written by a Cavalier, in answer to Five 
written to him by a Nun. Headed, ^^The answers of the Chevalier Del."'^^ 

In 1709 and in later years appeared versified versions of the letters 
by anonymous authors. Of the Nun^s Five Letters, Mr. Prestage 
writes, “There can be little doubt that the letters are what they pro- 
fess to be, since they contain within themselves satisfactory evidence 
of their own genuineness.^^^ No one now argues, I believe, for the 
genuineness of more than the initial series. 

In 1696, under the patronage of Mrs. Manley, appeared an 
imitation of these letters by Colonel Pack.^ A versification of the 
Five Letters, in 1709, was provided with a prefatory discourse treating 
“of the Nature and Use of such Epistles in General; with the Excel- 
lence of these in particular.’’ This fact seems to indicate a recog- 
nized vogue. Finally, in 1726, Mrs. Jane Barker wrote a curious 
sequel to the letters in her work, The Lining of the Patch-Work Screen, 
a collection of tales, one of which tells a story of the escape and later 
life of the Portuguese Nun.^ 

This vogue begun by the Portuguese Letters reached far in England 
as well as France. Probably as a result of the fashion, there was 
published, in 1693, a French paraphrase of the letters of Abelard and 
Heloise, originally published in Latin at Paris, m 1616. The Latin 
version was published in London, in 1708. An English translation 
by John Hughes was published in 1722 (possibly earlier) with a 
Preface which compares these letters with the Letters from a Nun to a 
Cavalier to the disadvantage of the latter. The letters of Abelard 
and Heloise, the translator finds, “are everywhere full of sentiments 
of the heart [which are not to be imitated in a feigned story], and 
touches of Nature, much more moving than any that could flow from 

^ EsdaUe, List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (liOndon 
1912), pp, 147-48. See also Prestage’s bibliography. 

2 Prestage, pp. xxxix-xl. ^ See above, p. 160. ^ Morgan, p. 73, 
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the pen of a Writer of Novels, or enter into the imagination of any 
who had not felt the like emotions and distress/^ 

Numerous fictitious correspondences between lovers now 
appeared, and continued to appear until Richardson in Pamela 
wrested the epistolary form from its preoccupation with romantic 
intrigue and adapted it to the less extravagant and sensational 
requirements of a History of Life and Manners^' of bourgeois sort. 
Among the first of these imitations of the Portuguese Letters was 
Mrs. Behn’s work, which appeared in successive versions and editions 
under a variety of titles listed by Esdaile and Miss Morgan.^ The 
first version noted, dated 1682, is a work in the British Museum 
entitled: 

A New Version of the Lady Gr s [i.e., of Mary, Lady Grey of Werke, 

concernirig her sister, the Lady Berkeley. In a letter to Madame Fan . 

In the next version, the work evidently takes more definite form: 

Love Letters between a Nobleman and his Sister [1683]. 

An edition of 1693 in the Bodleian bears the fuUer title: 

Love Letters between a Nobleman and his Sister [adopted sister] viz.] 

F ^rd Lord Grey of Werke and Lady Henrietta Berkeley under Borrowed 

Names of Philander and Silvia. 

An edition of 1707 is recorded; and a version of 1728, not in episto- 
lary form, apparently, but containing the same story, under the title: 

The Illegal Lovers: a true secret history. Being an Amour between a 
person of condition and his sister. Written by one who did reside in the 
family. 

In 1734 appeared what was called the second edition, under a title 
nearly like that of 1693. The vicissitudes of this bit of sensational 
fiction are indicative of the taste of the time and the irregularities 
attending publication. 

Probably at an earlier date Mrs. Behn published three series of 
what purported to be her own letters. Miss Morgan thinks the third 
series must have been written as late as 1671, at least two years 
after the publication of the French edition of the Portuguese Letters, 
These Love-Letters to a Gentleman present ^^a woman trying to retain 

1 Morgan, pp. 194, 204, 226, 230; Esdaile, p. 161. 
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the love of a luke-warm lover by revealing the strength of her own 
passion/’ and differ in tone and style from the other letters of Mrs. 
Behn.^ 

Meanwhile a number of similar works were being published anony- 
mously, as such works properly should be:^ 

Love’s Posie, or A Collection of Twenty-seven Love Letters, etc. [1686]. 
The Familiar Epistles of Col. Henry Martin [1685]. 

Love Letters between Polydorus and Messahna [1689]. 

Letters of Love and Gallantry, etc. [1693-94]. 

The Unhappy Lovers; or, the Timorous Fair One [1694]. 

An Historical Account of the Amours of the Emperor of Morocco [1702]. 

The Perfidious P . Being Letters from a Nobleman to Two Ladies 

[1702]. 

Love Letters from Henry VIII to Anne Buleyn [1714]. 

The Double Captives; or. Chains upon Chains [1718]. 

Familiar Letters of Love and Gallantry for Several Occasions [1719]. 

In 1719 also appeared in The Post-Man RoWd of His Mail 
(already discussed) : 

The Lover’s Sighs: or the Letters Of the Most Beautiful Stremunia to 
Alphonso the Wise, King of Castile, Aragon, and Earl of Provence, Trans- 
lated out of the Provencial Tongue into Latin, by Gonsalvo de Mendoza. 

The comment upon these letters relates this and similar works to 
the vogue of the secret history which was just passing its prime: 

These Letters [said the Baron] I find, form a sort of Secret History; 
but I have seldom much Faith in those Historians who pretend to convey 
things of this Nature to Posterity. What Credit these Secret Histories 
[assum’d the Chevalier] may challenge, I do not know, yet they are always 
entertaining by their very Character [p. 178], 

The prevalence of such taste doubtless determined the character of 
the fiction of Mrs. Haywood and others of her time. 

A work of scandal much touched up, I am told by Mr. John R. 
Clapp, appeared probably in 1723, though it is undated: 

Love-Letters between a certain Nobleman and the famous Mr. Wilson. 
Discovering the true History of the Rise and Surprising Grandeur of that 
celebrated beau. 

1 Morgan, pp. 76-77. 

^ See Term Caialoguest II» 181,466, 483; Morgan, pp. 109, 197, 201, 204, 213, 
215; Esdaile, pp. 275, 284, for full titles. 
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In 1731 was published, according to the Catalogue of the British 
Museum: 

Pylades and Corinna: or, Memoirs of the lives .... of R. Gwinnett 
.... and Mrs. E. Thomas Jan., containing the letters .... which passed 
between them Published from their original manuscripts. 

A second volume, not in the British Museum, was advertised in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1732, under the title: 

The Honourable Lovers, or 2nd Volume of Pylades and Corinna, etc. 

Likewise in epistolary form, Miss Morgan says, is the second novel 
of a volume published in 1731: 

The Constant Lovers; being an entertaining history of the Amours and 
Adventures of Solenus and Perrigonia, Alexis and Sylvia.^ 

Inevitably the timely and versatile genius of Ehza Haywood led 
her to the epistolary form for secret histories. She probably pro- 
duced seven works of epistolary fiction, original or translated, of 
various types. She added to the literature centering about the 
popular charlatan Duncan Campbell, in whom Defoe was interested, 
two packets of presumably fictitious letters in the second and third 
parts of her pamphlet, A Spy upon the Conjuror, 1724.^ She brought 
out in 1721 a translation in epistolary form, Letters from a Lady of 
Quality to a Chevalier, Translated from the French, This is supplied 
with a noteworthy ^''Discourse upon Writings of this Nature.’^ 
These letters, Mr. Whicher says, ‘^emphasize the teachings of the 
Lettres PortugaisesF Their popularity is attested by successive 
editions in 1724, 1725, 1730. The contribution to the epistolary 
literature of Bath, published in 1724, Bath-Intrigues: in Four Letters 
to a Friend in London, Mr. Whicher ascribes to Mrs. Haywood. 
A satire of the foreign-observer type she brought out in 1727 under 
the title: 

Letters from the Palace of Fame. Written by the First Minister in the 
Region of the Air, to an Inhabitant of this World. 

And in 1730 appeared: 

Love-Letters on all occasions lately passed between persons of distinction. 
Collected by Mrs. Eliza Haywood. 

1 Moigan, pp. 110, 228. 

^ Full bibliograpHical information concerning this work and others by Mrs. 
Haywood to be mentioned later may be found in Whicher, op. cit.* 
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This collection Mr. Whicher describes as containing, together with a 
number of disconnected letters, a series of twenty-five after the 
manner of the Portuguese Letters, Two later works of Mrs. Hay- 
wood^s are epistolary in form, the essayistic Epistles for the Ladies^ 

1749-50, and a final work of secret history, A Letter from H G 

esq., One of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber of the Young Chevalier. 
, ... To a Particular Friend, 1750. Despite her frequent use of 
the epistolary method, however, Mr. Whicher disclaims for Mrs. 
Haywood any great perception of its technical possibilities. 

V 

In turning from the four specialized types of epistolary fiction 
just reviewed to the domestic novel of Richardson, it is necessary to 
glance back at an anticipation of his domestic plot combined with at 
least a partial use of his epistolary form; that is, to “a scene of dis- 
tress in private life” entitled ^^The History of Amanda” by John 
Hughes, in the Spectator, No. 375, of May 10, 1712.^ Here we have in 
the course of a little story of about 1,500 words, three letters carrying 
the narrative through the crucial point of the plot. One letter is 
from the unscrupulous lover to the poverty-stricken father; one long 
and lamentable one from the distracted mother to the virtuous 
daughter in service in the country; and one from the repentant 
lover to the mother promising his lordly hand to Amanda and his 
friendship to her family as a reward for her virtue and their distress. 
This romantic little story of middle-class life, by the translator of 
the Letters of Abelard and Heloise, traverses Richardson^s own ground, 
social, moral, and in part, technical, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury before his time. Yet Miss C. L. Thomson, Richardson’s usually 
accurate biographer, in speaking of Pamela says: ^Ht is only when 
we remember that both the plan and subject-matter were entirely 
original, and that the sentiment and treatment correspond to the 
ordinary tone of lower middle-class feeling at the time, that we can 
comprehend or sympathize with the immense enthusiasm excited.”^ 

1 Professor Eraest Bembaum calls attention to the similarity of this tale to the 
sentimental drama of the period. {Drama of Sensibility ^ Boston and London, 1915, 
pp. 113-14.) To the middle-class matter and morality of sentimental comedy and 
sentimental essays, Richardson seems to have owed a great debt. 

2 Samuel Richardson, a Biographical and Critical Study, London, 1900, p, 170. 
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One can only guess that such claims go back to the unwary state- 
ment of Richardson^s early eulogist, Mrs. Barbauld, who in the 
Preface to her edition of his correspondence says of the epistolary 
method: ^^This is the form made use of by Richardson and many 
others after, none, I believe, before him.’^^ 

A final survey of the main points in this study, however, shows 
that epistolary fiction before Richardson had reached an effectiveness 
which probably recommended the method to his use. Its appropriate- 
ness for analysis of the feminine heart had early been revealed in 
letters of various sorts. The correspondence between lovers recorded 
the psychology of passion and preserved the poignancy of com- 
munication ^^in the height of a present distress.^’ Letters between 
intimate friends, masculine and feminine, served as vehicles of humor, 
satire, moral reflection, and realistic narration reinforced by immedi- 
acy of impression. At most of these points early epistolary fiction 
anticipated Richardson. Moreover, early letters of travel, with 
snapshots of ^Hhe humours of the road’^ savor of Smollett^s latest 
novel; and letters to the friend in the country on the manners of the 
town look forward to Miss Burney. 

Letters helped to bring romantic fiction closer to life and closer 
to the comprehension of an undisciplined reading public. Letter- 
writing was a popular accomplishment; hence the author of an epis- 
tolary novel secured through the familiarity of his form credence for 
the circumstances of his fable. The letter form was timely, likewise, 
in that it appealed to the taste for personal history fed by the 
seventeenth-century vogue of memoirs, diaries, biographies and 
autobiographies, and genuine letters. Simultaneously personal docu- 
ments, purely fictitious, revealed sensational experiences with 
analysis of feeling and motive acceptable to a generation accustomed 
to the French and Spanish intrigue stories and the more genteel 
eroticism of the heroic romance. This same effectiveness, technical 
and psychological, suited the method to Richardson’s purpose, 
securing for him those ^^instantaneous descriptions” and that 
dramatic connection between character and incident in which his 
novels excel. 

1 Correspondence of Samuel Richardson^ London, I (1804), xxvi. 
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What Richardson appears, then, to have contributed to literary 
history is not a new-created form, the epistolary novel; he was not 
its “meticulous inventor.'^ Nor did he claim to have invented any- 
thing of such secondary interest. Rather, in his much-quoted 
letter to Aaron Hill and in his Prefaces he emphasized his desire to 
create “a new species of writing,” new because its “easy and natural 
manner” and the “simphcity” of its story should divert “young 
people from the pomp and parade of romance writing, and dismissing 
the improbable and marvellous with which novels abound, might 
tend to promote the cause of religion and virtue.” Hill’s reply 
considered only the simplicity and the morality of Pamela; the form 
required no conament. One contemporary remark excited by the 
epistolary method indicates only a conviction of its appropriateness 
to Richardson’s purposes and to his peculiar gifts. Mrs. DonneUan 
writes to him on September 25, 1750: 

The epistolary style is yours, ’tis speaking, ’tis painting; but I think there 
must be a friend to tell some things a man can’t tell of himself, for I am 
delicate on the subject of self-praise, but when the scenes represented are 
passionate they must come from the person concerned, or they lose their 
spirit.^ 

To the epistolary method already recognized as an aid to veri- 
similitude and as a vehicle for satire and passion, Richardson added 
the stuff of bourgeois domestic life already popular in the drama and 
essay before his day. The result was a new type of novel which 
blended the seK-revelation of the letters of intrigue and the realism 
of the letters of affairs, so as to produce a true “History of Life and 
Manners” with “its sole end” to serve as “a vehicle to the instruc- 
tion.”2 

^ Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, XV, 32. 

2 This study does not attempt a complete bibliographical record but merely a 
survey of the field with a view to placing Richardson’s epistolary novds in their context. 
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I 

From the moment Pope announced his intention of translating 
Homer, he was the object of frequent attack. Before this time 
(October, 1713) he had been vituperated by Dennis, and he had 
already made some enemies; but in general his career had been 
peaceable and promising. He was now to be assailed by Gildon, by 
young Tom Burnet^ and his friend Duckett, by their Grumbler 
(February to July, 1715), by good old pious Blackmore, by newspaper 
men, such as the writers of the Flying Post, and lastly by that enter- 
prising publisher of unconsidered trifles,’’ Edmund Curll. Although 
personal causes explain some of these attacks, such as those of 
Dennis and perhaps Blackmore, it is certain that Pope had done 
nothing to deserve the quantity of attack that was poured out against 
him» from 1714 to 1720 — ^and thereafter on to the Dunciad. The 
main cause was probably political: the idea was to terrify Pope from 
party-writing. Most of the early attacks on him — all of them so far 
as I know — came from Whigs. Most of them came from the group 
connected with Button’s Coffee House, and came consequently 
from men who might be supposed to be under the influence of Joseph 
Addison. A second cause would be his religion. Most writers on 
the literature of this period have no idea, apparently, of the furious 
hatred of Catholics expressed in journals and pamphlets during the 
years here under consideration. A third, and very important reason, 
was the natural envy which poverty-stricken party-writers felt at 
the pecuniary success of Pope’s Homer. 

^ The youngest son of the famous Bishop of Salisbury. One of the best aids to 
understanding the background which literature of this period had in coffee-house 
intrigue, gossip, and pamphleteering is The Letter 8 of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, 
1712-22, a volume invaluably edited by Mr. Nichol Smith for the Koxburghe Club 
(Oxford, 1914). 
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The years 1714 to 1720 constitute the crucial period in which 
Pope’s genius was being formed. It was a period when every man’s 
pen was poised in an attitude of self-defense, and when every man’s 
mind was hospitable to suspicions of others. Generally, more is 
known of the suspicions and deceits of Alexander Pope than of those 
of any of his contemporaries, and the inferences have been very 
imfavorable to him. In the new light which Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
edition of Thomas Burnet’s letters sheds upon this period, one has to 
revise many opinions with regard to Pope and his contemporaries. 
In furtherance of an effort toward such revision, it is necessary to 
estabhsh as rigidly as possible the canon of Pope’s works. It is here 
proposed to examine some items which are in themselves of slight 
hterary value, but which deserve consideration for the light they 
throw on different influences and tendencies in Pope’s early career. 

II 

The poem first to be considered is worth notice as influential in 
the relations between Pope and Addison. So far as I know it has 
never been ascribed specifically to Pope. 

In the summer of 1713 John Dennis, angered at slights put upon 
him by the Spectator, attacked Caio} Pope thereupon immediately 
printed an attack on Dennis, The Narraiive of Dr. Robert Norris, 

concerning the strange and deplorable frenzy of Mr. John Den . 

Of this pamphlet Addison expressed through Steele his disapproval.^ 
Why ? The attack is one of the most scintillating pieces of caricature 
ever written; and if exceedingly caustic, it is more than justified 
by what Dennis had written of Pope. None of Pope’s contemporary 
enemies, except Dennis, ever reproached him with it, and one of 
them, Charles Wilson, author of Memoirs . ... of ... . Congreve, 
1730, says: ^^WTio but an Idiot, under the Dotage John Dennis is 
now arriv’d to wou’d ever have told this Story, or even at the time 

1 Dennis, Origincd Letters, 1721, pp. 55-57. The story that Pope schemed to get 
Dennis to make this attack is not Kghtly to be credited. Dennis needed no encourage- 
ment; he believed he had just grievance. He hints, to be sure, but very vaguely, at 
some trickery in the matter in his Remarks on Mr. Pope's .... Homer, 1717, pp. 91— 
92, where he cites Edmund Curll — of all persons! — as his authority. Not before 1729 
did Dennis make the categorical charges finally printed in his Remarks on the I>imcia4, 
1729, p. 41. Both the original authority and the sixteen years^ delay in pubUshing 
the story militate strongly ai^inst it. 

^ Elwin-Courthope, ed. Pope’s Works, VI, 400* 
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have taken such an Ironical- Joke as Dr. Norris^ Narrative to have been 
meant as serious Truth ^^High-mindedness” cannot here be pre- 
dicated of Addison to explain his refusal to read the attack before it 
was printed (Did he try to prevent its publication ?) in view of the 
fact that Tom Burnet’s letters show clearly that in 1715 Addison was 
working in the underhand plot to spoil the success of Pope’s Homer? 

We must look further for an explanation of Addison’s objection 
to Pope’s Narrative. A very real reason is found in the political 
situation. Addison as a hopeful Whig leader and literary ^^whip” 
felt obliged to conciliate Dennis, who was an energetic party-writer 
and a pensioner of the Whigs. Dennis was prominently mentioned in 
1715 for the laureateship as a reward, we may be sure, for services 
rendered.® Pope, on the other hand, as a Catholic was naturally 
inclined to the High Church Tory party and even to the Jacobite 
wing of that party. He had attached himself to Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and the ^^Scriblerus” group so closely that he seemed lost even as a 
political neutral. Other things being equal, then, politics demanded 
the conciliation of Dennis. Of course Steele’s letter to Lintott 
expressing Addison’s disapproval of the Narrative, while intended to 
reach Dennis, was not of necessity to be communicated to Pope. 

But other things were not equal. Pope had, as is well known, 
annoyed certain of the Little Senate at Button’s, and he may well 
have annoyed Addison in one way that Tom Burnet’s letters now 
enable us to point out for the first time. On March 18, 1714, Burnet 
wrote Duckett: '^That Copy of Verses of a Lady bepissing her self 
at Cato, was written by Pope and Rowe both in Ridicule of those 
that cryed at Cato.”^ The reference is to a squib, now found in 
Rowe’s Works, ^ which may have been current in the coffee-houses 
during the run of Cato, and which, according to an advertisement in 

^ Memoirs . ... of ... . Congreve, p. 140. 

2 He helped Burnet and Duckett revise their attacks on Pope, and was possibly 
(though Mr. Nichol Smith thinks not probably) connected with their Grumbler, which 
also attacked Pope. See The Letters of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, 1712-22, 
Oxford, 1914, pp. xl, 80, 95, 99, and 256. This is totally apart from any connection with 
Tiekell’s Iliad I. 

^ The Weeklg Racket, August 6 and 13, 1715,* see ibid., August 20, for an item saying 
that Rowe “on the 12th instant took the usual Oath” as laureate. Dennis was made 
Historiographer, 

^ Op. cit., p. 57. 


5 In Chalmers’ English Poets, IX, 475. 
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the Post Boy, February 18, 1713-14, was that day published in ‘‘The 
Poetical Entertainer: Consisting of Epigrams, Satyrs, Dialogues, &c. 
viz.: Upon a Tory Lady who shed her Water at Cato; Upon rooting 

up the Oak set by K. Charles II To be published as often as 

Occasion shall offer. No. V. Sold by J. Morphew near Stationers- 
Hall 6d.” It is not necessary to reprint the lines; they set forth how, 
while others wept, Tory Celia expressed her emotions in a sincerer 
fashion. The piece is typical of the period both in its indecency 
and in its ambiguity. To Rowe, a good Whig, though a friend of 
Atterbury and though Pope’s most intimate friend, it was a jibe at the 
Tories; to the Tories it was a jibe at Cato; and to Pope it was either 
as circumstances demanded. Above aU, for him it expressed a 
sincere contempt for the party spirit of 1713. Addison, however, 
would doubtless find himself agreeing with the Tories that this epi- 
gram was uncomplimentary to Cato. The lines, then, while adding 
nothing to Pope’s fame, do help to explain Addison’s increasing cool- 
ness. Even if Pope had nothing to do with the epigram, the rumor 
that he did would doubtless reach Addison. Burnet was close to 
Addison, though suspicious of him; if Burnet had the rumor, Addison 
would have it. I see nothing inherently improbable in Burnet’s 
assertion of collaboration. Pope and Rowe were very intimate, 
and the squib is not unlike some of Pope’s works.^ 

Ill 

If Burnet’s letters are at times illuminating, at other times they 
are certainly perplexing. On February 5, 1719, he writes Duckett: 

1 Professor R. H. Griffith has sent me imj>ortant additional information on this 
epigram. He notes that when the lines appear in Rowe’s Worhs^ they are always 
accompanied by a Latin translation; he notes that they appear in the Pope-Swift 
Miscellanies (“the last volume”) of 1727, on p. 176, without this translation. He 
then reaches the natural conclusion that “it looks as if Rowe was responsible for the 
translation into Latin but not for the English original.” Inclusion in the Miscellanies 
is not a certain proof of authorship on the part of the Pope-Swift-Gay group — they 
mi g ht have included the lines if Rowe were the author, though that is improbable. 
The omission of the Latin version, however, together with the inclusion of the English 
is pretty convincing evidence. Professor Griffith suggests also that these lines were 
occasioned by the poem in the Poetical Miscellanies published by Steele at the end of 
1713 (written of course earlier) on the “Lady who wept at Other aid by 

Professor Griffith ought to be acknowledged here, though he is in no way responsible 
for any of my conclusions. His bibliography of Pope (Vol. I, Part I, for the years 
1709-34, University of Texas Press, 1922) will put all future students of Pope infinitely 
in his debt. 
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“To enliven our almost deceased Correspondence, I will send you a 
Copy of Verses that came very lately from my Parnassus, they are 
in imitation of Sir John Suckling’s easy gentile [ 52 c] way & made upon 
a Lady that is famous for Reading.” There follow the five stanzas 
of Pope’s lines “To Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” Mr. Nichol 
Smith notes^ that these lines, with slight changes, are found in the 
posthumous (1777) collection of Burnet’s verses, pages 9-11, under 

the title, “To Lady D ^n, on her Dancing.” So far as is known 

the verses were not printed imtil over a year after Burnet sent them 
to Duckett. They were first advertised, as printed for Curll among 
others, in the Evening Post, March 29, 1720: “This Day is published, 
the two following Poems. I. The Second Eve; a Poem on the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. By Mr. Pope.” .... It was also pub- 
lished in Hammond’s New Miscellany, May 21, 1720, in Mist’s 

Weekly Journal or Saturday's Post, June 6, 1724 (as “By Mr. P ”), 

and doubtless elsewhere. Though commonly ascribed to Pope in his 
lifetime, they were, I believe, never formally acknowledged by him — 
perhaps because of his later unpleasantness with Lady Mary. Why 
Burnet should claim the lines is not clear. We see, however, how 
verses “passed about among friends” — or among enemies — would 
ultimately fall into the hands of Edmund Curll. 

IV 

On September 8, 1717, Pope wrote Edward Blount regarding 
the work of the Rev. Aaron Thompson in translating Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. “He wanted my help,” Pope says, “to versify the 
prayer of Brutus, made when he was much in our circumstances, 
inquiring in what land to set up his seat, and worship hke his fathers.”^ 
Then follows Pope’s version of the prayer. The translation as printed 
in the letter seems to be the unrevised text that Pope sent Blount; 
at least it is not the text printed in Thompson’s translation of Geoffrey 
in 1718, some seven months later.^ It is in fact inferior to the form 
printed in Thompson’s volume, and seems a preliminary version of 
the lines. The differences are slight but numerous, and they bring 

1 Op, cit, p. 289. ^ Elwin-Courtliope, VI, 376. 

® The British History, Translated into English from the Latin of Jeffrey of Mour- 
mouth . . . . , by Aaron Thompson, is advertised in the Evening Post, April 19, 1718, 
as “This Day .... published.’" 
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the translation into neater fidelity to the Latin. It is interesting 
to see that Pope follows Milton in the phrasing ^^On thy third reign 
look down”; for Milton has ^'On thy third reign the earth look 
now.”^ In line three of the version sent to Blount, Pope seems to 
command Diana to extend her sway over the heavens and over the 
infernal regions; but this nonsensical procedure is certainly a mis- 
print that all editors have copied. The fines as printed in 1718 
have extends, which makes sense and which is surely what Pope wrote. 
Since the inferior text stands in the present editions of Pope^s poems, 
it is perhaps worth while to reprint that pubfished in 1718: 

Goddess of Woods, tremendous m the Chace 
To Mountain Bores, and all the Savage Pace! 

Wide o’er th’ .Ethereal Walks extends thy Sway, 

And o’er th’ Infernal Mansions void of Day! 

On thy third Realm look down! unfold our Fate, 

And say what Region is our destin’d Seat ? 

Where shall we next thy lastuag Temples raise ? 

And Choirs of Virgins celebrate thy Praise ? 

Immediately following the Prayer of Brutus comes the response 
of the goddess. Did Pope translate this also ? He says nothing of 
it to Blount, but evidently his work on the prayer was not completed 
when he wrote to Blount, and the response may have been translated 
later. Naturally, Thompson would wish the goddess to reply in 
verses no less excellent than those Brutus addressed to her, and since 
as a matter of fact the translation of the response is artistically 
superior to that of the prayer, it is probable that the response is also 
Pope’s work. It reads as follows: 

Brutus, there lies beyond the GaMck Boimds 
An island which the Western Sea surrounds. 

By Giants once possess’d; now few remaia 
To bar thy Entrance, or obstruct thy Reign. 

To reach that happy Shore thy Sails employ: 

There Fate decrees to raise a second Troy, 

And found an Empire in thy Royal Line, 

Which Time shall ne’er destroy, nor Bounds confine. 

We may conclude that the proper text of the Prayer of Brutus” 
to be printed in Pope’s works is that given above; it is probable, 
though by no means certain, that the response of the goddess is also 

1 See Milton’s History of Briton, in his Prose Works (Bohn Library, 1877), V, 171. 
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his translation. At any rate the episode of his discussions of Geoffrey 
with Thompson has an importance hitherto, I think, unnoted; 
for an examination of Pope’s “Plan of an Epic Poem, to have been 
written in Blank Verse, and intitled Brutus^^^ shows not merely a 
natural indebtedness to Geoffrey but some emphasis on points of 
discussion between himself and Thompson. It is evident that Pope’s 
reflections on the material of Geoffrey dated from this occasion, and 
also evident that his Brutm would have been the result of long 
planning. 

V 

In the strenuous winter and spring of 1717-18, one of the noisiest 
literary successes was Colley Cibber’s play The Non-Juror, Although 
this adaptation of Tartuffe is not subtle, such was its aptness at a 
moment when the Bangorian controversy made every coffee-house 
a center of ecclesiastical argument and when the feeling against 
Catholics was at white heat, that it inevitably scored a notorious suc- 
cess. Pope, himself a non-juror, persecuted by double taxation and 
other infringements of just property rights, could hardly have enjoyed 
his friend Rowe’s prologue for the play, the last lines of which are: 

Ship off, ye Slaves, and seek some Passive Land, 

Where Tyrants after your own Hearts command. 

To your Transalpine Master^s Rule resort, 

And fill an empty abdicated Court: 

Turn your Possessions here to ready Rhino, 

And buy ye Lands and Lordships at XJrbino. 

Apparently, however, he bore the prologue as coming from Rowe 
better than he could the play coming from Cibber, with whom a year 
previous he had entered upon a feud arising from Three Hours after 
Marriage, 

It is pretty certain that Pope attacked the play in a pamphlet, 
and it is equally certain, I think, that his pamphlet on the play is not 
the one commonly ascribed to him. The evidence for the usual 
ascription comes from Cibber himself, ^ but it is wrongly interpreted 
by Carruthers, and others, to mean that Pope wrote A Compleat 
Key to the Non- Juror, ^ What Cibber says is in part as follows: 

1 Warton, Pope’s Works, IV (1797), esp. pp. 359, 368. 

2 A Letter from Mr. Cihher to Mr. Pope, 1742, pp. 26-27. 

® Carrutliers, Life of Pope, 1857, p. 158. 
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At this time then there came out a Pamphlet (the Title I have forgot) 
but the given name of the Author was Barnevelt, which everybody believed 
to be fictitious. The Purport of this odd Piece of Wit was to prove, that 
The Non-Juror in its Design, its Characters, and almost every Scene of it, 
was a closely couched Jacobite Libel against the Government: And, in troth, 
the Charge was in some places so shrewdly maintained, that I almost liked 
the Jest myself; at least, it was so much above the Spirit, and Invention 
of the Daily-Paper Satyrists, that all the sensible Readers I met with, without 
Hesitation gave it to Mr. Pope. And what afterwards left me no doubt of 
it was, that he published the same Charge against his own Rape of the Lock.^ 

A compleat Key to the Non-Juror. Explaining the characters in that 
play, with observation thereon, by Joseph Gay, which CurU printed in 
1718, and which has been by Carruthers and by later students 
accepted as Pope's work, satisfies none of the contradictory details 
in the description of Pope's supposed pamphlet given by Cibber. 
It is not by “Barnevelt" but by “Joseph Gay," the usual pseudonym 
of John Durant Breval. It is worth noting that a volume of Miscel- 
lanies by “Mr. Joseph Gay" in the British Museum has the third 
edition of this Compleat Key bound in with other of BrevaFs works. 
The pamphlet, furthermore, is not so much a political explanation of 
the play as it is an attack on Cibber's lack of originality. Lastly, 
it contains a probable slur at Swift^ of which Pope would not be 
guilty, 

A pamphlet that satisfies Cibber's description decidedly better, 
and which was contemporaneously ascribed to Pope (though not so 
ascribed by any of Pope's editors, I believe) was advertised first in 
the Evening Post, February 18, 1718, as follows: 

The Plot Discover'd; or, a Clue to the Comedy of the With 

some Hints of Consequence relating to that Play. In a Letter to N. Rowe, 
Esq; Poet-Laureat to his Majesty. To which is subjoin'd some Verses 
written by Mr. Rowe, pr. 6 d. (The Manuscript of this Pamphlet was sent 
to me on Tuesday last, and I was this Morning given to understand, that 

^ Pope’s burlesque attack on the Rape of the Lock was published before, not after, 
this time, being advertised for publication in the Flying Post^ April 21-23, 1715 (as to 
be published the twenty-fifth), and in the Postman^ April 26-28, 1715, as ‘‘this day 
published.” There were two editions in 1715; the third dates 1718 (hence Cibber’s 
“afterwards” ?), and a fotirth came out in 1723. The title, in part, runs; A Key to 
the Lock. Or a Treatise Proving^ beyond AU Contradiction, the Dangerous Tendency of a 
Late Poem Entituled The Rape of the Lock to Go'Demmmt and Religion. By Esdras 
Bamivdt, Apoth. 

^P. 9. 
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this signal Favour was conferred on me by Mr. Pope, for which I hereby 
return my most grateful Acknowledgment for the same. E. Curll.) 

A second edition,” for which the type was reset only for the title 
and the half-title, has, facing the title the following: 

To Mr. Pope 

Be Generous Pope, nor strive to be conceaFd, 

Since your own Clue, iPs Author has reveaFd; 

Go on, the frauds of Cibber to explain, 

And prove him, what he is, a in grain. 

This evidence is of course not conclusive, but since Cibber speaks of 
a pamphlet ascribed to Pope by “all sensible readers,” this public 
ascription is valuable. Such advertising would certainly tend to make 
difficult a general ascription to Pope of another pamphlet. The 
Plot Discover’d, furthermore, does seem to attempt to prove that 
The Non-Juror is an attack on the government; it at least shows that 
Cibber’s satire was strangely muddled. It demonstrates a similarity 
between the situation of Sir John Woodvil (Orgon) and Dr. Wolf 
(Tartuffe) and that of the Bishop of Bangor and M. de la Pillonifere, 
the ex-Jesuit of the Bishop’s household, who had somewhat imfortu- 
nately come to the Bishop’s aid in the controversy which that good 
Whig was carrying on against the High Church party. In other 
words, it pretends to show Cibber attacking Bishop Hoadly, a royal 
prot4g^, instead of a real non-juror. This distortion of Cibber’s 
none too adroit satire on the Jacobites is possibly clever enough to 
be th^ work of Pope. It is certainly in keeping with his conception 
of Cibber’s genius. 

Aside from the advertisements connecting Pope with The Plot 
Discover’d, I have found little external evidence to indicate his 
authorship of the pamphlet. His letters have relatively little to 
say of The Non-Juror, although it is mentioned more than once 
with casual disparagement. Two letters, however, have some 
importance in view of the fact that they date close to the advertise- 
ments of the second edition of the pamphlet.^ In a letter to CaryH 
dated March 29, 1718, Pope concludes: “Mrs. Patty Blount is pick- 
ing up a large collection of libels to send you. We are here of opinion 
that scandal is the only vice of which those of Ladyholt have any 

^ CurU advertises it in the Evening Post, March 25, 1718. The advertisements of 
this work interchange the half-title, “A Clue to the Non-Juror^’ with the title, *‘The 
Plot Discovered.” 
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taste left/^^ Two days later he wrote the Hon. Eobert Digby a 
gossiping letter, in the course of which he remarks: ‘‘My Lady 
Scudamore .... has not seen Cibber^s play of the Nonjuror. I 
rejoiced the other day to see a libel on her toilet, which gives me some 
hope that you have, at least, a taste of scandal left in you, in defect 
of all other vices.^’^ The parallelism of idea in the second sentence 
quoted from each letter, the discreet reserve with which the word 
^^Kbel” is used, though used in the second letter in connection with 
the Non-Juror, together with the coincidence of date and with the 
other evidence adduced to connect Pope with The Plot Discovered, 
all lead one to guess that Pope was at this moment sending the 
pamphlet abotit as one in which he took personal interest. The 
probability, then, is that this pamphlet, and not A compleat Key to 
the Non-Juror, is by Pope. 

VI 

Evidently the works here related to Pope are intrinsically unim- 
portant. They are far from unimportant, however, in showing the 
influences at work driving him from the more gracious types of poetry, 
with which he began his career, to that type which led one of his 
best friends® to exclaim: 

Why wou^d^st thou force thy Genius from its End ? 

Form’d to delight, why striv’st thou to offend ? 

When every soft, engaging Muse is thine, 

Why court the least attractive of the Nine ? 

Hardly a week of these years passed without the publication of 
offensive remarks concerning Roman Catholicism, and Pope as a 
Roman Catholic was more than once connected by the public press 
with the Jacobites. By nature Pope loved leisure and books — ^his 
enthusiasm over Geoffrey of Monmouth and his desire to make an 
epic out of Geoffrey’s material are notable instances of such love; 
but the religious and political controversies of the day kept his 
leisure in a state of agitation, and the envy of his literary inferiors^ 
kept it in a state of irritation. His later satires are the result of this 
environment and not of any innate iU nature or malignity. 

1 Elwin-Cotirtiiope, VI, 262. ^ IX, 69-70. 

® Lord Lyttleton, in Ms Epistle from Home to Mr, Pope^ 1730. 

^ TMs envy is not mythical. I hope presently to organize material already in hand 
dealing with attacks on Pope during these years. Even a list of them is too extensive 
to be given here, as it contains well over thirty items for less than ten years. 



SOME IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE BEGGAR^S OPERA 

David Harrison Stevens 
University of CMcago 

I 

Quite apart from its stage popularity The Beggar’s Opera had a 
contemporary significance that lies hidden in state documents and 
news journals of the years from 1728 to 1731. These forgotten 
records show why newspapers were started with government funds, 
how prosecutions were pushed against opposition journals, and in 
general what devices seemed needed to keep Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration from falling. These resultants of Gay’s play began 
to appear immediately after its first production, on January 29, 
1728, and altered the course of social and political history in England. 

During the last years of George I, English men of letters accepted 
as necessary the political bondage laid upon most of their number 
by Sir Robert Walpole. By the opening of 1723, this father of prime 
ministers had subsidized the press and all minor avenues of public 
intelligence. He had made party journalism as normal a function 
for experienced writers as had been theological ratiocination among 
the men of letters influenced by James I a hundred years earlier. 
Under Walpole’s protective propaganda, the first Hanoverian ruler of 
England passed the years from 1723 to 1727 m composure, disturbed 
only now and then by the hopeful, impatient writers supporting an 
opposition led by Prince George. The fighting spirit of the days 
when Defoe and Addison were writing had disappeared under the 
steady pressure of state subsidy and under the complete organization 
of the government news service. 

Party-writers showed in 1723 a resignation to such circumstances. 
The SL James’s Journal of May 18 gave an honest account of its 
service to the government, denounced party scribbling as a ^^miser- 
able as well as a scandalous trade,” and left the field to ^^men who 
had no Choice but that or hard Labour for their support.” A 
little later, on May 27, Pasguin filled its columns with comments on 
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those party-writers who had “either made their Peace or their Terms 
and so had left the control of poKtics securely in the hands of the 
government group. 

This submission of nearly all writers to political control made 
indehble marks upon the record of literary history for the years from 
1723 to 1727. It was then, after the failure of a Shakspere revival, 
that the True Briton noted an utter lack of taste in England in the 
following comment: “The Theatre is a Kind of Political Touchstone, 
for nothing sooner discovers a sound or sickly State, than the Taste 
of its People at the Theatrical Assemblies; where no previous Arts 
of Preparation have been us’d, but the Audiences are left free to their 
natural Impressions.”^ Ramsay and Thomson in the North were 
creating poetry, and Swift in Irish isolation was flashing out his 
Drapier Letters; but London brought forth, between 1723 and 1727, 
only Gulliver’s Travels as relief from reprints, miscellanies, and 
translations. The drama went under “a Triumvirate of base and 
unworthy Usurpers, Masquerades^ Hocus Poem Tricks, and Dr. 
Faustus.”^ With a new Master of the Revels, Francis Henry Lee,® 
the court of 1725 settled down to an uncritical acceptance of the 
musical and dramatic extravaganza that held the London stage. 

Those were years of prosecution for publication of scurrilous and 
immoral works, and of craven pleas for mercy from offenders. During 
1725, Edmund Curll fiUed many letter sheets^ to Stanhope and to 
Charles Delafaye, of the state office, asking their clemency, a sign 
that Walpole’s control was effectual in Curll’s field as well as in that 
of narrowly partisan publication. In 1726 Swift took part with 
Walpole in dramatizing the latter’s insolent treatment of English 
men of letters when he faced “Bluff Bob” at a Chelsea levee and 
plead to b|B taken out of “that cursed country” of Ireland into 
England. Walpole refused jocularly, with a gesture toward a tree on 
his lawn that was dying because transferred from Houghton, by saying 
that so would a removal spoil Swift’s wit.® Curll and Swift, at 

1 No. 56, December 13, 1723. 

^ The Tea Table, No. 1, February 21, 1724, 

* Appointed under royal grant of May 18, 1725. Brit. Mus. Add. MS 36125, f. 289. 

^ In MS, State Papers Domestic^ George I, bundle 58. 

s Brit. Mus., Birch MS 4223, f. 320. 
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opposite ends of the scale suffering in their own ways under this new 
kind of literary dictator, are representative figures. 

Against such a background certain incidents of the years between 
1727 and 1730 stand out in sharp contrast. Upon his succession, 
George II accepted the guidance of Walpole and broke with his friends 
of the former opposition group. This destroyed all their hopes of 
state preferment and created active animosity against George II and 
Walpole. Since Gay and Swift had been of the group hostile to 
Walpole in former times, they realized the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion. Their bitterness in disappointment is well known through 
their subsequent writings; yet if extraordinary in its expression, 
the actual feeling of Gay and Swift was only that of a very large 
number. 

Activity in all kinds of party-writing began as soon as George II 
reaffirmed the family reliance on Sir Eobert Walpole. Dramatic 
satire took a turn toward politics unparalleled in former times, unques- 
tionably because The Beggar’s Opera gave that kind of party propa- 
ganda a high rating in public favor. Yet Gay could have had no 
feeling that he was altering stage history or the course of pohtical 
events by producing this play. His motive was revenge, not reform. 
But the satire of The Beggar’s Opera was on the popular level. The 
play had mirth, not abuse, as its medium. As a consequence, Gay’s 
wit aroused public opinion to actual interest in the conduct of affairs 
and put the government on the defensive. Through originality 
backed by a heavy grievance, Gay surpassed all other writers against 
Walpole and George II; he inspired his friends to attack and forced 
the government to use new strategy in defense. 

II 

The first production of The Beggar’s Opera occurred on January 29, 
1728. The play had been on the stage only eleven days when 
“Abraham Standfast” brought out, on February 9, the first issue of a 
new government journal called the Senaior?^ Its first objective was 
to belittle the political satire of The Beggar’s Opera. In the third 
i^ue, ridicule was turned toward the editor of the old opposition 
journal, the Craftsman, in an effort to anticipate his interpretations 

^ Issued on Tuesdays and Fridays until May 28, 1728. 
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of Gay’s play as an attack on Walpole. Under the name of Elkanah 
Pikestaff, the Senator for February 16, 1728,^ wrote of Caleb D’Anvers, 

He will find out a farther meaning than every Body sees in The BeggaFs 
Opera. Mac heath, he will tell us, is so often mentioned as a very great 
Man, is introduced with so many great Circumstances, so full of Vices, so 
entangled with Perplexities and Distresses, that he cou’d never be drawn for 
the sake of representing a Highwayman. Time will show whether I am 
deceiv’d in my Art; but at present I take this to be a Bait which a small 
Genius like his cannot avoid nibbling at. 

Such tactics as the Senator displayed in this passage indicate the 
change of government writers to a defensive policy. 

This paper appeared regularly until the close of the 1728 theatrical 
season. In the issue of May 17 appeared its final reply to the poKtical 
interpretations of Gay’s play by the Craftsman and Misfs Journal.^ 
Meanwhile The BeggaFs Opera was having its sixty-two consecutive 
London performances and was entering upon unparalleled runs in 
provincial houses. In many places it had thirty or forty perform- 
ances. There were fifty at Bath and the same number at Bristol; 
Dublin saw the play twenty-four times in succession.^ The airs 
were used as tunes for new political ballads;^ its scenes were repro- 
duced on fans, screens, and hangings. There is plausible reason to 
credit the play with influence toward the act of 1729 that released 
prisoners held for debt,® for Oglethorpe’s inquiry of February 25, 
1729, into the condition of English jails, and for his founding the 
colony of Georgia in 1732 as a refuge for debtors after their release. 
Whether or not Gay’s play had these later effects, it had national 

1 Undoubtedly the Senator had an agent on D’Anvers’' staff, for on the next morn- 
ing, February 17, an entire Craftsman was given to a political interpretation of The 
BeggaFs Opera. 

2 As in MisVs Journal for March 2 and in the issues of the Craftsman for March 2 
and April 13. 

® The 1729 edition of the Dundad has Pope’s note to this effect on line 330 of the 
third book. On March 23, 1728, Swift wrote Gay that the play was then on the Dublin 
stage and was circulating Jn an Irish edition. On May 16, Gay wrote Swift that the 
play was being produced at Bath. F, E. Ball, ed., Th£ Correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift, 6 vols. (1910-14), IV, 20, n. 2, and IV, 33. 

^Thomas Wright, Caricature History of the Georges, 1867, p. 78; M. Percival, 
Political Ballads lUustrating the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 1916, pp. 20-21. 

® A contemporary news letter asserts that this act released 97,248 prisoners. I. S. 
Leadam, History of England from the Accession of Anne to the Death of George II, 1909, 
p.342. 
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publicity in 1728 through stage production and through the political 
interpretations sent into every section of England by party journal- 
ists. 

Under such conditions it was entirely natural for Walpole to 
increase his newspaper subsidy and then to try new protective 
methods. Through 1728 he backed the British Journal, or the 
Censor,^ edited by Roger Manley. Matthew Concanen of the 
treasury staff aided him and probably determined the policy. When 
that paper was dropped, the Free Briton^ took up the burden under 
a heavy subsidy of £2,000 annually.® At the end of 1730, the 
Hyp-Doctor was started and thereafter continued in weekly issues until 
Walpole^s power ended.^ As another aid to Walpole, in the same year 
Matthew Concanen gave a new turn to party propaganda by compil- 
ing a book of articles from the London Journal and the British 
Journal of past years; this work he issued by subscription as the 
Speculatist under noble patronage. 

The amount of subsidy behind all such government projects is 
indicated by the absence of advertising in these journals, by govern- 
ment misuse of mail distribution, and most significantly by the 
charges of bribery found in papers of the opposition. A part of the 
financial outlay for this defensive work is summarized in State Papers 
that review Walpole's administration. During the investigations 
of the Secret Committee of 1742, Walpole admitted that he had 
spent £5,000 a year on the newspapers® and that his treasury clerks 
as aides had covered up accounts by personal transfers of the large 
sums for secret service. A check of the treasury records from 1729 
to 1745 shows expenditures of more than £5,000 yearly on four 
government journals® and over £4,000 a year for printing.^ Wal- 
pole admitted far less than his actual expenditures for party-writing, 
as the records indicate. But the records themselves are incomplete, 

1 A weekly, issued from January 4, 1728, to January 27, 1729. 

^ Two hundred ninety-four issues between December 4, 1729, and June 16, 1735. 

® Co/, of State Papers, 1720-45, passim. 

^ I^ued from December 15, 1730, until January 20, 1741. 

^ Commons Journals, XXIV, 295. 

® The Free Briton, the Daily Courant and Double Courant, the Com-CuUef’s Journal, 
and the London Jownal. 

^ Ccd. of Stale Papers, 1729-45, passim. 
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for many sums were then entered without account/’ Moreover, 
there is certainty that very considerable sums not traced were being 
used regularly as subsidy of other government journals then in circula- 
tion. From contemporary evidence we know, that in 1727 Walpole’s 
secret service fund had mounted to a total of £120,000/ That sum 
was surely exceeded after 1728, for then he was carrying increased 
costs for propaganda and for the elaborate investigations preliminary 
to continuous prosecution of hostile journals. 

The government prosecutions of 1728 and 1729 centered upon two 
opposition sheets, the Craftsman and MisTs JournaU This phase 
of Walpole’s protective policy had a special relation to The BeggaPs 
Opera, for both papers then had articles from Gay and Swift continu- 
ing the type of attack in the baDad opera. In 1729 Arbuthnot 
wrote of Gay that he was “one of the destructions to the peace of 
Europe, the terror of Ministers,” and that in addition to work on 
Fog’s Journal he was “the chief writer on the CraftsmanJ’^ Swift 
himself, and possibly Pope, was as deeply involved in the latter 
paper. All three men, however, were safe from prosecution because 
writing anonymously. The printers and editors were the only persons 
liable for issuing unsigned seditious materials; as the State Papers 
indicate, government officials were aware of this fact and were 
cautious in entering charges. 

Serviceable spies began in March, 1728, to report to Lord Town- 
shend, Walpole, and Delafaye regarding the activities of those who 
kept Mist’s Journal alive after Mist himself had fled to France for 
safety.® In April, Edmund Curll found it profitable to turn spy® 
and to point out the press at which Mist’s Journal had been printed. 
During the following months, many secret reports were made regard- 

1 '*A speech against Sir R W ’s Proposal for Increasing the Civil List 

Revenue/’ by W S , 1727, p. 17. 

^ Misfs Journal stopped under prosecution on September 21, 1728; its successor, 
Fog^s Journal^ began to appear on September 28, 

® Letter to Swift, March 19, 1729, Swift’s Worh^ (1883 ed.), XVII, 233. 

^ Pope was named as a Craftsman writer in the Hyp-Dodor^ No. 48, November 9, 
1731. 

® Evidence for this and other statements regarding prosecutions is from manu- 
script letters in S.P. Dorn, George II, 1728-32, bundles 5-26. From this' point refer- 
ence in every case is given merely to bundle and folio. 

Bdl. 8, f. 33. 
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ing that sheet, and finally in August, 1728, formal examination of 
several printers was begun. The effort to punish men for printing 
Mist’s paper was baffled by such professions as John Wilford’s; 
he swore on September 19 that he had taken over the publication of 
Misfs Journal in order to aid the government by weakening its toneJ 
Another printer, William Burton, asserted that he had merely lent 
his press.2 Actual search of Mist’s house for new evidence brought 
out nothing incriminating others.® In spite of government efforts, 
this prosecution merely forced a change of the name to Fog^s J ournal. 
The real cause of failure on the part of government prosecutors is 
best shown, perhaps, by evidence in a manuscript letter concerning 
another printer named Farley. He was arrested under charge of 
treason for having reprinted an article from Misfs Journal, but 
direct action against him seemed impossible. Methods of procedure 
were not clear. In September, 1728, therefore, in order to get 
immediate action on such cases as this, the “Grand Jury of Middlesex 
humbly pray’d in their presentment that all printers and Publishers 
might be brought to condign punishment.”^ 

The Craftsman group gave the prosecutors as much trouble as 
Mist’s men by shifting responsibility from one to another at their 
trial in April, 1728.® In July, 1729, the Craftsman printer, R. 
Francklin, proved his training in evasion by denying that the issue 
of July 12, bearing his name, was printed in his office. He said that 
he had never heard of any other printer of his name, and that he had 
not sought for anyone misusing his name on that seditious copy.® 

These instances illustrate the new feeling that government prose- 
cutions, even for treason, must conform to legal procedure and that 
no man could be compelled to testify against himself. Public opinion 
had become too strong against the government for use of any irregular 
methods. Consequently, the attorney-general, Philip Yorke, began 
seeking grounds for legal action against publishers and writers of 
seditious materials. As one move he proposed to pay high rewards 

I im., t 77. 2 f. 3 Xbid., f. 259. 

*A strange item regarding the case of Wolf/ actually Mist’s printer, indicates 
that he received £15,000 for turning over a desired copy of the paper and that he 
fled the country after reimbursing his sureties for failure to appear for examination 
(Bdl. 8, f. 54). 

5 Bdl. 6, t 49. 


6 Bdl. 13, f. 89. 
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for seditious manuscripts in order to get at the actual authors. He 
also searched for precedents to justify restriction of free speech against 
the crown and the ministry.^ One action of the House of Commons, 
under George I, was cited for ordering immediate arrests, namely, 
the appointment of a libel committee to arraign Mist back in May, 
1721.2 

Yorke was baffled, however, by one trick of the opposition printers 
whereby they reprinted articles on the revolutionary events of 1688 
as though they were of historical importance. The actual reason 
lay in the direct application of these documents to events of 1730. 
The following summary of Yorkers case against Fog’s Journal in 
1730 shows a caution born of experience: ^^The general View of 
printing it is sufficiently evident to private Conviction, and therefore 
it would not only warrant, but caU for a Severe prosecution if there 
was legall grounds to hope for Success. On the other hand to 
commence a charge of soe high a nature, and fail in it, might be 
attended with consequences which one would wish to avoid.’^^ This 
may stand as a secret confession of Walpole’s aides, that after three 
years of effort they were xmable to stop printed protests against the 
government under the existing laws. In short, this belief and the 
continuous increase of all party-writing after 1728 convinced the 
government that the press of England was to be free. Whatever 
were Sir Robert Walpole’s shortcomings, he was too farsighted to 
renew the act of censorship that lapsed in 1695. Perhaps he saw the 
irony of fate in his own discomforture by opposition journalists 
after he had made party newspapers a chief means to his own power 
for nearly twenty years. Walpole created systematic party propa- 
ganda and was himself destroyed by it. 

Ill 

A change in dramatic history after 1728 arose from this need of 
the government to create favorable public opinion by new measures. 
As in its prosecution of rival party journals, the government slowly 
worked out ways of self-protection against dramatic satire, and inci- 

1 Letter of August 24, 1728, bdl. 8, f. 66. 

* Bdl. 26, f. 58. 

* Letter to the Duke of Newcastle June 29, 1730, bdl, 19, f. 26. 
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dentally with such success that theatrical producers in England stiU 
feel the effects. The Lord Chamberlain had certain powers of censor- 
ship before 1728 but nothing approaching the rights finally given him 
under the Licensing Act of 1737. That act had its origin in The 
Beggar’s Opera and its final cause in the censorious plays of Henry 
Fielding. Through the old powers of the Lord Chamberlain, Walpole 
had stopped the performance of Pollyj Gay^s sequel to The Beggar’s 
Opera. This was an open political move. The Preface of Pollyj 
printed with the play on March 25, 1729, teUs the story of Gay's 
caU on the Lord Chamberlain which ended with an absolute refusal 
to permit the play to be acted. That visit w^as on December 7, 1728. 
Two months earher a farce on the government side had been staged 
under the title of The Craftsman, or the Weekly Journalist. 

As in the subsidizing of its own newspapers, Walpole's adminis- 
tration had begun to use the stage for political purposes. In return 
for these acts of aggression, the opposition took its revenge upon 
Colley Cibber. He had written a pastoral, Love in a Riddle, on the 
pattern of The Beggar’s Opera, and presented it at Drury Lane on 
January 7, 1729. On the first night, Gay's friends filled the theater 
with cat calls and the next night the play was withdrawn. The 
government would have derived no benefit from Cibber's lines, but 
was obliged to endure this persecution of the writer vaguely charged 
with causing the prohibition of Gay's PoUy. During the years from 
1729 imtiL 1737, when the Licensing Act put new restrictions on all 
stage performances, the opposition group used the stage for political 
satire without successful hindrance; no dramatist on the side of the 
government was equal to the task of resisting the tradition originated 
by Gay and carried forward by Henry Fielding. 

The facts regarding the political plays of the years preceding 
Fielding's are well known. Such is not the case regarding a govern- 
ment plan to foster its own dramatic enterprise that was initiated 
within six months after The Beggar’s Opera was first performed A 
government patent was drawn in July, 1728, to grant an imposing 
group of George II's nobility the right to produce operas and other 
murical entertainments under protection for a term of twenty-one 
years; to use as the name, the Royal Academy of Music; and to 
control their own playhouse, actors, and musicians. One provision 
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was that the corporation should be allowed to eject and to disable 
from acting any scandalous or mutinous persons. Through the 
power of veto, the governor of the opera was to have absolute control 
of his jSfteen or twenty directors, but he himself was to be subject to 
their annual election. The extravagant scale of the entire plan is 
shown by the requirement of £200 as the price of membership and 
the proposal to grant two votes to anyone subscribing £600. This 
unusually heavy subscription was to meet ^^the great expenses of 
Scenes Musick and such new Decorations as have not been formerely 
used.’’^ This patent was intended to re-establish the Royal Academy 
of Music at the Haymarket, where the nobility had enjoyed foreign 
musical entertainments until The BeggaFs Opera set a new vogue. 
With evident satisfaction, the Craftsman of August 31, 1728, reported 
the failure of the project to restore Itahan opera, crediting Gay with 
having made ridiculous the effort to promote foreign musical and 
dramatic entertainments to the exclusion of native productions. 

This failure of the nobility to reassert control over London amuse- 
ments is only one evidence of their waning power. Class rule of 
political parties was broken, real freedom of the press became possible, 
and English men of letters freed themselves from partisan attach- 
ments. Through its unique combination of political, social, and 
dramatic satire, The BeggaPs Opera aided powerfully in this invasion 
of aristocratic prerogative. John Gay imdoubtedly was unconscious 
of his part in bringing these benefits to English society; he was, 
however, fully aware of the political consequences of The BeggaFs 
Opera, Perhaps Gay never read Fletcher of Saltoun^s sententious 
observation that ^'if a man were allowed to make aU the ballads, 
he need not care who made the laws of a nation'^; yet it is a pleasing 
fancy to suppose that someone called his attention to this saying 
uttered twenty-five years before the production of his famous play. 

^ MS, Patent Books 1727-29, bdl. 31, folios 185-04. Tke patent was drafted in 
June, 1728, and was confirmed under Privy Seal on July 27. Tlie closest parallel to 
this project is the one that gave John Rich in 1732 his new Covent Garden Theater 
through a subscription fund of £6,000. Cf. A. Thaler, Bkakspere to Sheridan, 1922, 
p.213. 
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Hogarth's engraving of “The Distressed Poet" binds to itself the 
interest of a student of eighteenth-centnry literature by three prin- 
cipal threads- The conception of the picture is that the rewards of 
poetry in the seventeen thirties were a garret and a bare cupboard. 
An episodical picture within the picture shows Pope cudgeling a 
prostrate CurU for daring to publish his Letters} The distressed 
poet in the picture has been supposed, by the guess of more than one 
historian of literature, to be a likeness of Lewis Theobald. The 
purpose of this article is to point out that Hogarth did not himself 
conceive the idea of the picture, but borrowed it from a casual article 
in a newspaper; and to observe what bearing this fact has upon a 
strand of literary tradition. 

“The Distressed Poet" is one of the most ingratiating, though it is 
not the greatest, of Hogarth's engravings. With the aid of Austin 
Dobson's almost equally ingratiating description of it and a much 
reduced reproduction, the reader may conjure up some of the charm 
of the original engraving:^ 

Was Goldsmith thinking of the Distrest Poet when, in August, 1758, he 
described himself as a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk-score" ? Except that the milkmaid has already arrived, 
and is angrily exhibiting her tally, this is the precise status quo of Hogarth's 
print. The poor verseman, high in his Grub-Street or Porridge-Island" 
sky-parlor, has risen by candlelight to finish a poem on '^Riches" for some 
contemporary Curll. He is exactly in the case of Cowper's bard — 

"Who having whelp'd a prologue with much pains, 

Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains." 

Neither the map of the "Gold Mines of Peru" upon his walls, nor Bysshe's 
"Art of Poetry," nor “all his books around," a magnificent total of three (we 

1 This is the engraving in its earlier state (1736). Subsequently (1740), Hogarth 
altered the plate, and reissued the engraving with a different picture hanging on the 
garret wall and with other changes. The original painting, from which the engraving 
was made, was in the possesion of the Duke of Westminster in 1909. 

® For another description, see H. B. Wheatley, Hogarth's Loindon, 1909, pp. 231-35. 
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are describing the impression of 1740), can help him at his need. Mean- 
while his vociferous creditor (with the Michaelmas daisies round her hat) 
clamours for the score; the awakened child is crjdng, and the wind whistles 
^'through the broken pane.’^ He has a consolation, however, that poor Gold- 
smith lacked through life, one of the sweetest female companions Hogarth 
ever drew. She is the ancestress of Thackeray^s ^^Mrs. Shandon,” this 
patient conciliatory lady. And (O bathos! 0 ^^most lame and impotent 
conclusion PO she is repairing her husband's small clothes, while the cat and 
kittens nestle cosily upon his worship's coat. 

The newspaper article, from which the engraving derives, is in the 
form of a letter addressed to the editor, “Mr. Bavins/’ which has 
never been reprinted hitherto: 

Facetious Master Bavius, 

Tho' your letters are for the most part calculated to raise mirth in your 
readers, yet, I observe, you are not so much rivetted to the humourous, as 
intirely to disapprove of the serious, i.e, any thing tending to edification. 
My circumstances at present are very deplorable, as you'll find by the sequel; 
and I am reduced, by the many iU-judged flights of my youth, and the 
powerful scribendi cacoetkes, to the solitary condition of a garetteer. Others 
may perhaps reflect on my sad mishaps, and avoid running into the same 
inconveniences; and therefore, tho' in this necessitous condition, you can 
reasonably expect no other, than that I should prove as stupid, as tho' born 
crasso svb aere, poiria vervecum; yet, as I've such a fit upon me of compassion 
for those many poor retrograde wretches who are running thoughtless into 
the same starvlmg way, I flatter myself, you are such a friend to mankind, 
that you will soon insert this in one of you[r] Papers. 

My mother dying, left me a small estate of 44 1. per arm. and I stood fair, 
upon my uncle's decease, (who has since taken care to clip my wings by dis- 
inheriting me) for near 10,000 1. — ^In order to enjoy all this, and to make a 
proper figure in life, my friends bestowed on me a good school education: 
and after I had made a reasonable proficiency in classical learning, at the 
age of 16, 1 came up to London, and entered into articles of clerkship with a 
very eminent attorney. He being a good-natured indulgent master, I 
gave myself a great many airs : and if in the kindest manner he rebuked me 
for my misconduct, instead of excusing, and promising to reform it, with an 
unbecoming churlishness I ungratefully rejected his advice; and wholly 
neglecting affairs of the greatest importance, I applied myseK solely to the 
buskin occupation, i,e, I turned pla 3 nnonger. — ^In short, having, as I thought, 
produced a good likely babe of my brain, I offered it to the house : but to 
my very great mortification, some few days after, I was informed, that the 
brat was not worth owning, and that the managers would advance no coin 
at all, it being likely to prove as woeful a tragedy, as ever was tragedized on 
the British stage. 
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My master, Sir, has twice turned me out of doors. I have now a wife, and 
a poor babe at the breast, as well as one of the pericranium, to take care of. 
Here is the bauling milk-w^oman at the foot of the stairs, raving in Billings- 
gate, for her money, and shewing a frightful score of a long standing. In an 
old broken chair yonder sits my good wife, botching my breeches, with a 
parcel of rags, of different colours. In the middle of my garret lies the cat 
upon my thread-bare coat, mewing with her kittens; and I myself am 
scratching my head, and gnawing my nails to the quick, endeavoring to draw 
a few fustian verses from my hard-bound brains. Having Mved upon a spar- 
ing milk-diet these three weeks, (not on account of the gout) I am grown so 
lank, that after being muse-ridden so long, I fancy myself a fit hackney for 
some Lapland witch. 

This, Sir, is a specimen of what poor poets may be reduced to, and of the 
sad consequences which attend those who sorrily misspend their time. A 
man cannot w^ell be idle, and there's no standing still m life: but how weak 
it is, for those who are blessed with a good capacity, not to make some 
laudable use of it I Such has been the sad effect of my mal-practices: and 
'tis ten to one, but in a very short time, I shall have no other cloaths, but a 
stone doublet, to my back. 

May this serve as a caution to all youth in general, who are put to any 
genteel business in this great city: especially to all attorneys clerks, to those 
in the several offices, young apothecaries, surgeons, linnen-drapers, &c. 
not to haunt play-houses. Where, from first pretending to judge of plays, 
they will be gradually drawn in to imagine themselves able to write one: 
which, proving unsuccessful, and their spirits being quite broken by con- 
tinual disappointments, they will at last retain no mark or character of a 
poet, but the poverty: like 

your pennyless bard, and humble servant, 

Omiceon 

P.S. My wife is talking of cutting out my breeches pockets (for she 
says I make no use of them) in order to make me a stout night-cap, — Conso- 
nant enough to a stone doublet, faith and troth. 

From my garret, in Hounsditch, up 
3 pair of stairs. Ap. 20, 1734. 

When Austin Dobson wrote Ms description (to accompany a 
reproduction of the engraving itself on another page), he knew nothing 
of the letter to Mr. Bavius. Yet a comparison of the two reveals 
great likeness. If the comparison be made between the origmal 
engraving and the letter, there is little room to doubt a filial relation- 
ship between them. 

The engraving was published and first placed on sale on March 3, 
1736. The letter was published two years earlier, in the Grub-street 
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Journal of May 2, 1734. That the engraving was subsequent in 
date to the letter is further proved by the inserted picture, hanging 
on the garret wall, in which Pope is belaboring Curll for surreptitiously 
publishing Pope's Letters^ a volume that made its first appearance on 
May 12, 1735; both the Letters and the ensuing quarrel were a nine 
days' wonder in the spring and early summer of 1735. What Hogarth 
did was to translate the printed page of the letter to Mr. Bavius into 
his own medium. And, as if to acknowledge his indebtedness and 
render our assurance double sure, he has marked a newspaper lying 
on the garret floor in plain letters Grubstreet Journal, 

If the question has already risen in the mind of the reader, was 
Hogarth the writer of the letter in the Grub-street Journal? I 
can only say, the answer is not yet forthcoming. Information con- 
cerning those who conducted the Journal and those who contributed 
to it is fragmentary and unsatisfying. If investigation should impli- 
cate Hogarth in another association with it, an answer may be easier 
to find. 

'^The Distressed Poet,” considered as an independent invention 
of Hogarth the great satirist, can easily be interpreted as an arraign- 
ment of the poor circumstances of literary men in the fourth decade 
of the eighteenth century. So interpreted, it perhaps helped to 
the Macaulayan exaggeration, inferred mainly from the distresses 
that Dr. Johnson, Savage, Boyse, and “a crowd of others” endured: 
“Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the condition 
of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. It was a dark 
night between two sunny days AH that is squalid and miser- 

able might now be summed up in the word Poet.” But when the 
engraving is perceived to be the embodiment in a picture of the matter 
of the letter to Mr. Bavius, it becomes the history of an individual, 
not the indictment of an age. 

The connection between the engraving and the letter in the 
Journal practically discards, too, the guess that the poet in the 
engraving is a hkeness of Theobald. The guess, originating (1787 ?) 
with George Steevens, has had a long history. Churton Collins in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (1898, article on Lewis Theobald) 
and H. B. Wheatley in HogartKs London (1909) have given it cur- 
rency in recent times. Steevens was seeking portraits of the previous 
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editors and commentators upon Shakespeare, and could not find one 
of Theobald. He wrote: 

A portrait of this useful critic is among the desiderata of those gentlemen 
who cultivate the fermes ornees of literature, and embeEish the Plays of 
Shakespeare with a series of characteristic prints, engraved and published 
by the ingenious Mr. S. Harding, of Pall Mall. — ^An acknowledged painting, 
however of Mr. Theobald has hitherto escaped research. His son, indeed, 
has been heard to say that no resemblance of him has been preserved. This 
deficiency may therefore prove a lasting one, unless conjecture, fortified 
by coincidence, be allowed to fill a vacant picture-frame in our Gallery of 
Editors.^ 

Upon conjecture, he inserted the ^‘Distressed Poet^^ into the series as 
a portrait of Theobald. 

The “fortifying comcidences'^ have been summarized by Mr. 
Wheatley, who accepts the conjecture as a plausible one. They are 
two. First, the four lines of verse beneath the engraving (state of 
1736) are from the form of the Dunaiad which still had Theobald 
for its hero. Second, the title of the composition the poet is struggling 
over is “Poverty, a Poem,’^ and Theobald wrote a poem named “The 
Cave of Poverty, a Poem.^^ 

It is true, the four quoted lines are from a passage in the Dundad 
which describes Theobald and mentions him by name: 

In each she [Dulness] marks her image full exprest, 105 

But chief, in Tibbald^s monster-breeding breast; 

Sees Gods with Daemons in strange league ingage, 

And earth, and heav’n, and heU her battles wage. 

She eyM the Bard, where supperless he sate, 

And pinM, unconscious of his rising fate. 110 

Studious he sate, with all his books aroxmd, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound! 

Plung’d for his sense, but found no bottom there; 

Then writ, and flounder’d on, in mere despair. 

He roll’d his eyes that witness’d huge dismay, 115 

Where yet unpawn’d, much learned lumber lay: 

Volumes, whose size .... [a large library is described] [Book IJ. 

The four lines quoted by Hogarth are 111-14. But in place of the 
“all his books,” the extensive library Theobald was known to have, 
the engraving displays a total of six volumes. 

^ See Mcholg, Illustrations of the IMerary History^ II (1817), 745. 
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Theobald^s place of residence was not indicative of distressful 
poverty. For eight or ten years he had resided, and was to reside 
for a decade longer, in Wyants Court, Great Russel Street, Blooms- 
bury, a locality almost as far removed from a Hounsditch garret in 
social scale as in geography. 

The ‘‘Cave of Poverty” had been pubhshed by Theobald in 1715, 
nearly twenty years earlier than the letter in the Journal. But in the 
intervening years he had produced numerous works — ^far too many to 
make the “one [babe] of the pericranium” in an 3 rwise a fitting allusion 
to him, much less a description of him. 

The whole conception of the picture, a poet in poverty, was at 
just this time little applicable to Theobald. His work as editor was 
far more prominent in 1734-36 than his poetical efforts. Eds edition 
of Shakespeare, in seven octavo volumes, was published in January, 
1734 — ^three months before the letter in the Journal and two years 
before the engraving. It was published by subscription, with the 
names of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal heading a list 
of more than four hundred, mcluding persons of fashion and impor- 
tance. Theobald^s receipts from the edition were upward of twelve 
hundred guineas, more than five times the sum Pope had procured 
for his edition nine years earlier. And Hogarth could not have been 
unaware of the success of Theobald^s undertaking, for he was himseK 
one of the subscribers. 

The Grub-street Journal, never cordial and sometimes decidedly 
harsh in its treatment of Theobald, had distinct praise for his edition 
of Shakespeare within a few weeks of the time of this letter to Mr. 
Bavius. In the minds of the editors, contributors, and readers of 
the Journal, Theobald could not easily have appeared to be at one 
and the same time both a middle-aged, successful editor (pecuniarily) 
of the greatest of English classics and a poverty-bitten, youthful t 3 rro 
in verse-making. 

Four years after initial publication the engraving was reissued 
by Hogarth (December, 1740) in an altered state. The four lines 
quoted from the Dundad were omitted; the inserted picture was 
altered from Pope chastising Curll to a map called “A View of the 
Gold Mines of Peru”; the number of books lying around was halved; 
and the poem a-borning on the PoePs desk was renamed Riches,” 
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instead of “Poverty.” In these alterations William Richardson 
(see Nichols, lllustraiions, II, 746, note) discovered contrition on the 
part of Hogarth and an attempt to expunge his satire upon Theobald. 
But if the poet never did represent Theobald, some other motive 
must have actuated Hogarth. The name of the paper l 3 dng on the 
floor beside the poet’s foot was left, legible and significant, Qrvih 
street Journal. 



THE IDEAS OF CAPTAIN THOMAS MORRIS 

C. B. Cooper 
Armour Institute 

Like many other enthusiasts whose zeal surpasses their judgment 
and whose power of expression is inadequate to their ideas, Captain 
Thomas Morris has foxrnd no place in the history of literature. Even 
in his own day he can have exercised no great influence: Garrick had 
gone to his final rest twelve years before the captain^s strictures upon 
his art had appeared in print; nor is it certain that the admired 
Du Menil ever read his extravagant praise of her acting, although 
she lived tiU the year XI of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. Owing 
to its significance for the early history of America, one of Morris' 
few productions has been reprinted. This is the Journal^ which 
bears the date, Detroit, September 25, 1764." This brief but 
extremely interesting narrative of personal experience and observa- 
tion among the Indians is given in full by Mr. Thwaites in Early 
Western Travels, Cleveland, 1904. No similar attention apparently 
has been paid to the other pieces in the Miscellanies / in / Prose and 
Verse, London, 1791. This little volume of one hundred and eighty- 
one pages represents the author's contribution to letters, and presents 
the views of one who would cheerfully have undertaken nothing 
less than the reformation of the British theater of his time. 

We are informed in the Preamble that the author himself and his 
father and grandfather had ail been captains in the seventeenth 
regiment of foot and his uncle, lieutenant colonel in the same regiment. 
Because of financial losses, not specified, he made up his mind to 
enter a claim on the government, and drew up a memorial to that 
end. He failed, however, to find a mediator, and abandoned the 
idea of presenting the memorial. It was owing to the inducements of 
a personal friend that he finally resolved to publish his works, in the 
hope that he might thereby “secure a protector for his children." 
On any other grounds, the captain declares, he would have persisted 
in his desire “to lie concealed in domestic life, in which he has been 
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amply gratij&ed by the obliging silence of some of his nearest con- 
nexions.” 

We are further informed that the author studied the French lan- 
guage in obedience to a vow made to his father and that he learned the 
language in the school of the theaters of Paris, which he frequented 
assiduously for a period of fifteen months. Here he came to regard 
the Phaedra of Racine as the incomparable masterpiece of French 
tragedy, and he translated that play into English with the hope that 
it would serve as a model for some English actress. Furthermore, 
he succeeded in obtaining from Mr. Harris the promise of his theater 
for the experiment in adaptation; but the attempt to induce a prin- 
cipal performer recommended by Harris to assume the title role 
proved a failure, and Morris was denied the satisfaction of thus 
becoming the reformer of English theatrical elocution. 

In the latter aim, however, no disappointment served to check 
the captain’s interest and enthusiasm, inspired as they were by his 
witnessing as a young man in Paris the acting of the famous Du Menil. 
Her powers of recitation and impersonation produced what he has 
him self characterized as an “extravagant” admiration, an admiration 
which occasioned his disgust with the recitation of verse by Garrick 
and with the entire contemporary British theater, and directly 
inspired his “Letter to a Friend on the Poetical Elocution of the 
Theatre and the Manner of Acting Tragedy.” 

This very outspoken document concedes to Garrick “many 
transcendent qualities” — animation, thorough conception of char- 
acter, skill in managing his voice, graceful deportment, and mute 
play — ^but Morris insists that “verses and Garrick were not made to 
agree,” and that the faults of the popular idol were exaggerated by 
his imitators who had none of his real merits. In the critic’s opinion, 
the real explanation of the deplorable state of affairs lies in the fact 
that “Shakespeare wrote from his heart; Garrick played from his 

head ” Hence arose “the sudden and unnatural transition 

of voice; the studied, and always premature, start; the pantomime 
gesture; and all trick, calculated to produce what is called stage- 
effect.” AH of these, Morris says, are “miserable expedients, fit 
only for a booth in a fair, not for the royal theatres of the metropolis.” 
In contrast he states his recollections of the acting of Du Menil: 
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She, indeed, acted as Shakespeare wrote; and often have I said to myseK 
with a sigh: ^^0 that thou hadst been a man, and born in England I and that 
honest Will Shakespeare could be alive again to see thee in tds tragical 
dramas!” What a Macbeth, what a Lear, what an Othello, what a Hamlet, 
what a Eichard, would she have made ! Angels might have stooped from their 
skies, to behold the scene; and have shed celestial tears. 

In fine, the enthusiast despairs of the English drama so long as 
imitators keep up the tradition of what he considers the worst defects 
of Garrick. And yet, he declares, a direct return to nature so long 
banished from the stage vrould not prove a remedy for the existing 
evils. For any real advance in art, models are necessary, and these, 
Morris says, are to be found in Quin for reciting and in Du Menil for 
acting, tragedy. He is ready to undertake to furnish these models 
through his own observation and recollections. Thus may Garrick's 
imitative acting and bad recitation be lost forever; and tragedians 
learn to move the heart by true feelings, and delight the ear with 
poetic melody.” 

If Morris was an enthusiastic admirer of French dramatic art, 
he was no less fervent in his praise of the French nation. As a 
soldier and traveler in the American wilderness he was much impressed 
by the difference between the EngKsh and the French in their conduct 
toward the Indians, and his verdict is unreservedly in favor of the 
French for their treatment of ^'an innocent, much-abused, and once 
happy people.” He sharply contrasts their ^^justice and benevo- 
lence” with 'Hhe wrongs and haughty treatment which the Indians 
have received from their present masters,” with the result ^Hhat 
to this hour the savages say, that the French and they are one 
people.” On the other hand, “The ill conduct of a few dissolute 
pedlars has often cost the lives of thousands of his Majesty’s most 
industrious subjects, who were just emerging from the gloom of toil 
and want to the fair prospect of ease and contentment.” With 
such a point of view it is not strange that the author welcomed the 
beginnings of the French Revolution and cherished high hopes for its 
benefits, or that he ventured to promise much on behalf of his own 
countrymen. He concludes his volume with five odes on the Revolu- 
tion, each of which he translates into French prose, apparently 
with the hope that they may be read and known across the Channel. 
As the author informs us that these translations were revised and 
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corrected by MM. D. C. Y. and S, it is not certain whether these 
assistants or the author supphed the concluding Qote: “Ceux des 
Frangais, qui ont connu Tauteur au siege de la Martinique, se sou- 
viendront peut*4tre de Festime qu’il a tou jours montree pour leur 
nation, & ne seront pas surpris que cette estime se soit changee en 
admiration.’’ 

The odes are addressed: '^To the National Assembly of France”; 

To the Unknown Author of Lessons to a Young Prince ” ; ^^To Lewis 
the Sixteenth, King of France”; ''To the French Army”; and "For 
the 14th of July, 1791.” The first strophe of the first ode illustrates 
the style and mood of these compositions: 

Within that city’s walls, of Gaul the pride, 

Where Sequana devolves her silver tide, 

The friends of man their state assume, 

While tyrants fly a shameful doom. 

Aweful the sages sit, like demi-gods of old; 

But demi-gods were warriors big and bold; 

Pacific heroes these, with minds of giant mould. 

The slave of law-less power 
Foretells that happy hour. 

When millions shall enjoy a better fate: 

The nations of the world with trembling ardour wait. 

It is not in a spacious plain. 

Horrific with the mangled slain, 

But in Lutetia, sought by all. 

That Athens of the polish’d Gaul, 

That honest Glory takes her stand. 

The rod of iron hurls from Gallic land 

And with a golden sceptre decks the monarch’s hand. 

Under these auspicious circumstances hypocrisy has fled the 
earth, along with the "Gothic tribe” of drones, and to the assembly 
falls the task of reforming the world and all its abuses. Here are: 

A thousand Alfreds in one cause combin’d. 

To break the shackles of the human mind. 

To succor, bless, inform, and dignify mankind. 

These modern philanthropists surpass the sages of Greece and 
Rome, and will restore simplicity and honor by taking for their 
model "Albion’s sage laws,” obviously the best in the world. 
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The second ode hails the author of Lessons to a Young Prince as 
leader of the van in the war of reason; but advises him to spend his 
efforts not in censuring the great but in devising a plan for a govern- 
ment modeled on that of Alfred: 

0! could my bosom feel like thine, 

My soul with equal transport glow. 

Enraptured with the vast design 
Of fixing liberty and peace below; 

Of planting balms and flowers, where weeds and poisons grow; 
How would I scorn the narrow-minded crew, 

Ever factious, never true. 

Whether the monarch’s or the people’s friends; 

Who, like the nymphs that nightly rove, 

Prostitute for hire their love, 

And speak with angels’ tongues, to serve their private ends. 

But selfish freedom is a jest; 

Freedom cannot make us blest. 

Unless the love of man possess the breast. 

With British liberty, indulgent heav’n, 

To me thy better grace be giv’n. 

That loveliest virtue. Charity bestow; 

01 humanize my heart, to bleed at others’ woe, 

And for emancipated Gaul with fioods of joy o’er-flow. 

If Morris could see no farther into the actual comse of events 
than his contemporaries, he was surely surpassed by no one of them 
in the fervor and generosity of his hopes; and his ode to the king of 
the French shows him clearly in possession of one of the finest ideals 
of our own time: 

I 

Great Lewis, heavn’s peculiar care. 

Bom with the mildest virtues, which engage 
A polish’d and enlighten’d age. 

Happiest of all who sceptres bear. 

Thy meekness shall increase of honour bring. 

And ah thy people hah their father and their king. 

What hath Gaul or Gaul’s kings gain’d, 

By pow’r with arms maintain’d ? 

The people starv’d and bled, the monarch mourn’d and reign’d. 
The world is one great commonweal. 

And bainful of the patriot’s zeal: 

Hark! the brazen trumpets blow; 

Glitt’ring in steel, what numbers come and go! 
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Mars is rous’d, Rome’s eagles fly; 

To arms, and let the nations die; 

The patriot murders for his country’s good: 
lo triumphe! bring the victor’s meed; 

Barbarian carcasses the vultures feed, 

And seamen dip their oars in tides of human blood. 

II 

But now the martial brass shall cease, 

Lewis, thou shalt rule in peace; 

Long be thy reign, great prince, and still thy fame encrease : 
Commerce and credit shall revive, 

The finer arts improve, and manufactures thrive. 

The tyrant may in war excel; 

But Alfred thought, and govern’d well: 

His system learn, which few have understood. 

With such a lesson taken to heart, and with the noblest English- 
men purging their own corrupted commonweal, Morris anticipates a 
true entente cordiale: 

Then Gaul and Britain, rival pow’rs, but kind, 

In virtue rigid, and in arts refin’d, 

Like two accomplish’d sisters, might delight mankind: 

Then too, in George and Lewis might we see 
Philosophy and royalty agree; 

See the king, citizen, and sage combine, 

Lewis and Gfeorge their ancestors outshine. 

And Alfred’s wisdom grace the Brunswick and the Bourbon line! 

Inspired by the feUow-feelings of a soldier, Morris addressed his 
best ode to the French army: 

To you, brave men, the praise is due; 

Gaul her freedom owes to you: 

A great, a glorious change I see; 

Warriors can serve, and yet be free; 

The rugged sons of Mars have learnt philanthropy: 

False honour’s call your noble hearts withstood, 

And shudder’d at the thoughts of shedding kindred blood. 

Thou, man of war, wherever born, 

To forge thy coimtry’s fetters scorn; 

Of x)eace and freedom be the friend; 

But when the martial trumpet blows. 

With zeal the patriot cause defend; 
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Bold deeds with bolder deeds oppose; 

Then, then be more than man, and terrify thy foes: 

The battle won, this song of triumph sing: 

“I conquefd; I obeyed the nation, law, and king!” 

Such a patriotic and enlightened host is to be regarded as the 
surest guaranty against foreign invasion, he thinks; and in behalf 
of his own nation he ventures a promise: 

Yet Britain will not forge your chains; 

Britain despotism disdains; 

In George we all the gentlest virtues trace; 

And Chatham’s gen’rous blood must love the human race: 
Should some rash minister, whatever his line, 

Harbor such a base design, 

’T would rouse the nation’s wrath, and plunge him in disgrace. 

If English poets greater than Morris have sung the glories of the 
French Revolution, not one of them spoke out more boldly or more 
to the purpose on the first anniversary of that momentous event. 

Let Britons celebrate the day 
Which liberty to Gallia gave; 

Away, ye jealous thoughts, away; 

The brave should ever love the brave: 

Gallia her freedom has by valour won; 

For valour finish’d that which wisdom had begun. 

And sure, since freedom is at stake, 

That happy hour is near at hand. 

When Britain shall from slumber wake, 

And drive corruption from the land: 

Ere dire calamities her isle befall. 

And civil war and horror burst on all. 

Think then, ye worthies, think in time, 

How to avert the threat’ning storm; 

Think that delay becomes a crime, 

And 01 begin the great reform: 

While, in Polonia’s distant plains, 

Th’ astonish’d peasant drops his chains, 

Teach a wrong’d people to resume control; 

To trace corruption to its source, 

And stop its desolating course: 

Great Alfred’s folk-mote would reclaim the whole, 

And into every breast infuse a patriot soul. 



PERCY AND HIS NANCY 

G. L. Kittredge 
Harvard University 

In 1825 somebody presented to Sheflield Grace, a gentleman of 
antiquarian note in his day, a little sheaf of Percy Papers relating to 
^^0 Nancy, will you go with me?^^ and also an exquisite calligraphic 
copy of the song, with Thomas Carter^s music. The inscription, 
so beautifully written that it has been mistaken for engraving, runs 
as follows: 

These interesting documents illustrative of the origin of the celebrated 
ballad Oh Nanny wilt thou gang with me were discovered among a collection 
of MSS belongmg to the late Bishop Percy & are now presented to Sheffield 
Grace Esq^, F.S.A In acknowledgement of the gratification derived from 
the cultivated taste and amiable feelings displayed in his Memoirs of the 
Family of Grace and in testimony of sincere and lasting regard by his much 
obliged Friend S. M. 

I cannot identify W. S. M., bust he or she may have been a member of 
the Meade family,^ Grace immediately passed the gift along to a 
lady whom he addresses as “My dear Duchess” in his letter of presen- 
tation (July 28, 1825), inserted in the volume. The mention of 
“ Avington” in this letter proves that Grace was addressing his distant 
kinswoman, the first Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos. James 
Brydges, third Duke of Chandos, had died in 1789, and his title 
died with him. In 1796, his sole heiress, the Lady Anna Eliza 
Brydges, married Richard Grenville, whom George IV created (in 
1822) Earl Temple of Stowe, Marquis of Chandos, and Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. Avington,^ near Winchester, had been 

1 Fercy’^s second daughter (Elizabeth) married the Hon. and Bev. Pierce Meade, 
son of the Earl of Clanwilliam, in 1801 (see Playfair, British Family Antiquity^ IV 
(1810), Appendix, p. xcix). The Graces were allied to the Meades (see Sheffield Grace’s 
Memoirs of the Family of QracOr P- 83). 

® Doyle, OMdal Baronage, I, 264-67, 358; Colmyne, Complete Peerage (ed., Gibbs), 
II, 408-9; Woodward, Wilks, and Lockhart, A General History of Hampshire, II, 40-48; 
Dnthy, Sketches of Hampshire, [1839,] pp. 193, 198-200 (with a pretty view of Avington 
House and the Itchen); Annual Register for 1848, Chronicle, pp. 65-66; for 1861, 
Chronicle pp, 408-10. Avington was bought by John Shelley, the poet’s younger 
brother, and is now the seat of the Shelley family (Shelley-Rolls since 1917) . 
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in the Brydges family for generations and was a part of the Lady 
Anna Eliza’s inheritance. Grace had already dedicated to this 
same great lady his Memoirs of the Family of Grace, 1823. It was 
perhaps the fact that her name was Anna that suggested this par- 
ticular gift. The duchess died in 1836, the duke in 1839. Their 
son ran through his property at lightning speed. Grace’s pretty 
little volume of curiosities may have been sold along with other 
effects of the second duke at the time of his debdcle. It has recently 
been acquired by the Harvard College Library. 

The following letters are printed from this volume. The first 
and third are from the originals, the second is from Percy’s own holo- 
graph draft, which he had preserved. The draft shows very interest- 
ing corrections, which prove that the bishop regarded his utterances 
on the subject of his famous love song as of some moment. 

[Miss Henrietta Rhodes to Bishop Percy] 

Beibgnoeth 
January 15^^ 
1801 

Mt Loed 

I am so thoroughly conscious of the numberless apologies this Letter 
requires, that I should despair of receiving your forgiveness for such an 
Intrusion, was I not weU acquainted with your Character, although I have 
not the honour of being personally known to you: I am therefore inclined to 
hope, that my address will rather excite a smile, than provoke your dis- 
pleasure. 

My name will perhaps annoimce to you that I am a native of Bridgnorth; 
a place which boasts of your birth, no less from your distinguished literary 
talents, than the high station you enjoy. Added to the respect we feel for 
great and good characters, there is naturally a portion of pride also experi- 
enced when we consider ourselves provincioMy irderested. Thus much to 
elucidate the story I have to relate. 

In a large company assembled at Lee’s of Coton the other Day, the 
beautifuU Ballad ^^0 Nanny wilt thou go with me” was sung by one of the 
Party, and the words were so much admired that I could not resist making 
the observation that they were written by D*" Percy, a native of Bridgnorth. 
A negative was instantly put upon this, by every one present. Some asserted 
it to be Scotch, and others said they knew it to have been written at a much 
earlier period than you coud have published. It was in vain I protested that 
I had received it, as yours, from your Nephew, whom I have the pleasure of 
knowing, and that I had even written an Answer to it. My opponents 
continued incmdulous, & I in proportion became more decided. At 
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length Lee, and another Gentleman dared me to a Bett with them. It is the 
first Wager I ever made in my life, for I am systematically an enemy to them; 
however I have the immense sum of three Guineas at stake, determinable 
only by your Lordship^s avowal of being the Author. Whilst I intreat the 
favour of a reply, suffer me to assure you, that I am not less anxious for 
the honour of restoring the stolen branch of Bays to the Chaplet the Muses 
have wove for you, than I am to prove my own claim to correctness: and 
that I remain your Lordships 

obliged humble servan[t] 

Henbietta Rhodes 

If Percy is in your Neighbourhood pray make my compHments to him 
and tell him I expect from his friendship whatever further excuses may be 
wanting to your Lordship 

[Addressed] 

The Right Rev^ Bishop of Dromore 
Dromore House 
Ireland 

[Bishop Percy to Miss Rhodes] 

Dromore House, Feb. 9. 1801 

Madam, 

So very obhging a Letter as yours ought to have received an earlier 
Acknowledgement; but the very great indulgence,^ you have shown to a 
poetical Escape of my early youth, will, I trust, be extended to my Delay of 
writing now,, w®^ has been owing to the Interruptions of Business. Graver 
Studies and more important Persuits have so long since weaned me from the 
Seductions of the Muses, that I should^ have scarce taken the trouble you 
have so kindly done to contest with any opponent my original right to it, 
but if your very flattering Partiality^ to it did not tempt me to revive my 
my Claim to that little Juvenile Production, it would yet be in vain for me 
to disown it; as^ when it was first printed in the 6*^ Volume of Dodsley^s 
Miscel: Poems, 1758, to it were prefixed the initials &c of my Name 
T. P . . . cy : which in a subsequent Edition (I think in 1782) the Publisher® 

1 Before **you** is a partly erased “which.** 

* “should .... right to it.’* Percy first wrote “should been content to see this 
juvenile production, you mention, assigned to any other Claimant”; this he altered to 
“should have scarce taken the trouble to assert my claim to that Juvenile production 
you mention, had I heard it contested”; then to the present text, but with “Claim to 
it” for “light to it.” 

® “Partiality .... would yet.” Percy first wrote “Partiality to that little effu- 
sion of fancy were not sufficient to make me reassert my claim to it, it would” ; this 
he altered to “Partiality to it did not tempt me to reassert my [aUered to “revive 
my”] attention to it, it would”; then to the present text. 

■* “as” first written “for.” ® “Publisher” first written “Bookseller.” 
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unknown to me printed at length, mentioning that the author was then 
Dean of Carhsle, &c. Such is the acc*. of^ this little Publication, which has 
to plead in its excuse that the Nancy who is the subject of it, is my present 
wife. — ^whom I then thought k think still to have been one of the most 
beautiful of her Sex. — Having^ thus drawn me into these confessions you 
must in return favour me wdth a sight of your Ansvrer; to the above song 
which will also much^ obHge my Nephew, who is highly gratified by your 
kind Remembrance of him, he is at present with me, and is so far advanced 
in Seniority among the Fellows of St. John’s College in Oxford that he has 
taken his Degree of Doctor of Laws. He desires me to present his best 
Compliments, who have the honour to be, 

Madam 

Your obedient 

humble Servant 

Tho: Deomoee 

PS As I presume y® answ^ above solicited is not your only production 
may I request to be favoured wdth an acc* of your other writiags 

Any Packet will come free, which is directed to me under Cover to 

Jasper Ercke Esqr 
&c &c &c 
War Office 

DubHn 

[Addressed] 

Miss Rhodes 

Beedgenoeth 

Sheopshiee 

PMiss Rhodes to Bishop Percy] 

My Loed 

The late acknowlegements I pay you for the obliging Letter you honoured 
me with, must at least wear the appearance of extreme neglect: Suffer me 
therefore to assure you, that I never in my life felt more highly gratified, 
than by the very flattering attention you bestowed upon me; and that it 
has occasioned me the utmost degree of mortification, that I had it not in 
my power to express my gratitude sooner. I went to Portshall the day 
following that on which I had the pleasure of receiving your Letter, intending 

1 “of . . . . Publication.” Percy first wrote “of the Publication of that small 
poem.” In the draft as it stands “poem” is left uncanceled after “Publication.” 

2 “Having .... favour me.” Percy first wrote “Having thus drawn me into 
this confession of my youthful Follies, (I mean in writing a {altered to y°] Sonnet &c) 
you have also so far revived my taste for such subjects that I must solicit to be 
favoured.” 

3 “much .... gratified.” Originally written “gratify my Nephew, who is 
much obliged.” 
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to stay a Week only; but Lady Pigot woud not suffer me to leave her untill 
my Visit had been prolonged beyond a month, and I returned home but 
yesterday, 

I shoud blush to have given you the trouble of explaining so fully as you 
have condescendingly done, where the Ballad of Nanny” is to be met 
with, had it not given rise to the confession of so charming a domestic anec- 
dote, that even the beautifuil language of the Poet, is surpassed by the finer 
feelings of the Husband! 

I feel that I ought not to withhold from your Lordship, the communication 
of the Verses you request; but as I now find that I have been guilty of a 
greater degree of presumption than I was aware of, you must receive them as 
a humiliation for the Vanity of the attempt. With a memory capable of 
retaining almost everything I wish, I nevertheless forget whatever I write 
myself. Neither am I more anxious for their preservation; so that when I 
sought for the Manuscript Copy of my Verses, I had mislaid it beyond 
my search, & I was therefore obliged to refer to the Gentlemans Magazine, 
where they were published m 1785. This examination, recalled to my 
recollection a circumstance I had totally forgot — ^that I had been prevailed 
upon by a friend to write an Imitation of your Song, as from an OfiB.cer going 
to America; and that it was to thiSj that I had written an Answer. I know 
not what excuse to plead for the temerity of my attempt; nor coud I expect 
forgiveness, from Candour less than yours. 

The perusal of these Lines, wiU convince your Lordship that I profess not 
Those enchanting speUs that lye 
Lurking in sweet Poesy! 


and incline you to believe me, when I assure you, that I have never under- 
taken a performance of any length, except a Novel, of which no one suspects 
me to be the Author. Let me however add, that I am too proud of the 
interest you are so good as to express about me, not to feel the wish that I 
coud prove myself deserving of it. 

I rejoice to hear so good an account of D"" Percy. Although I was 
ignorant of his having taken his degree, I have always understood that he 
had justified the very high expectations his friends had formed of him. I 
entreat that you will do me the fav[our] to present my best remembrances to 
Mm; and believe that I remain, with every possible sentiment of respect, 

Your LordsMps, 

obliged humble servant 

Henrietta Rhodes. 

Bridgnorth 
March 1801. 


What Miss Rhodes says of the freakishness of her memory 
about her own productions is not a mere ladylike trick of humility 
after the high-bred Georgian fasMon. It is plain and simple truth, 
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as I know to my cost. For her two poems are not to be found in 
The Gentleman^ s Magazine for 1785, to which she refers. They occur 
(anonymously) two years earlier, in the August number of 1783 
(VoL LIII, Part II, p. 696).^ The first is entitled ‘‘Imitation of the 
Song, 0 Nancy, &c. written by the Bishop of Dromore. See p. 605. 
Addressed to a Lady. By an Officer going to embark for America/’ 
It begins: 

0 Nancy, wilt thou go with me. 

Nor sigh to leave thy sweet retreat ? 

Can foreign climes have charms for thee, 

Where discord still maintams her seat ? 

Say, canst thou quit such joys serene, 

The toils of savage war to share; 

Nor yet regret the courtly scene, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

The second poem is entitled “Answer.” The first stanza runs thus: 

Yes, Henry, yes, this faithful heart, 

Can ev’ry arduous trial prove; 

From friends and native shores can part, 

Its great security thy love: 

For ah! each scene when thou’rt away 
Assumes an aspect dull and drear, 

Fled are those hours which shone so gay, 

When thou with happiness wert here.^ 

^Both pieces are included in Miss Riiodes’s Poems and Miscellaneous EssaySf 
Brentford, 1814, pp. 27-30. Autograph copies of both were inclosed by the authoress 
in her second letter and are preserved in the Grace MS. 

* There are several other answers to Percy’s poem. One by “Mr. Greenfield” 
was sent to Miss Rhodes by Percy and there is a manuscript copy in the Grace volume. 
It begins “O Henry, didst thou know the heart.” The author was, I suppose, the 
Rev, Andrew Greenfield, of Moira, who submitted two acts of a tragedy to Percy in 
1788 (see Ms letters in Nichols, Illustrations , VIII, 261-62). The poem has been 
several times reprinted, usually (if not always) without the author’s name: for example, 
in Park’s edition of Ritson’s English Songs, I (1813), 197-98; in Plumtre’s Collection 
of Songs, II (1824), 182-84; by James Wilson, The Musical Cyclopedia, 1834, p. 11. 
Another answer, beginning “Yes, Damon, yes, with thee I’ll go,” was reprinted from 
The European MagcLzine, for December, 1816, in The GenUeman^s Magazine, for May, 
1847, New Series, XXVII, 482, and is also in Plumtre, II, 179-81. A third begins: 
“Yes, Henry, yes, with thee I’ll go” (Plumtre, II, 181^2; The BrCUsh Orpheus, 
Stourport, n.d., pp. 8-9). A fourth, beginning: “Oh William I will gang with thee” 
is mentioned in The Musiccd Times, XIX (1878), 503. William Richardson’s 
pretty poem entitled The Invitalion, An IdylMon (“Fair lady, leave parade and 
show”) may well have been suggested by Percy’s song {Poems, chiefly Rural [3d ed., 
1775], pp. 28-30; cf. Wilson, as above, p. 11). 
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“ See p. 605 ” in the title of the ^^Imitation” refers to a previous page of 
the same volume, where we find: '^Bp. Percy’s exquisite Ballad, 
'0 Nancy, wilt thou go with me?’ attempted in Latin verse” by 
C. L,, whom I have not identified. It is in elegiacs: 

Anna rtuhi comites dignaberis addere gressus; 

Urbis adoratas Imquere dehcias ? 

The Latinizer has appended one new stanza, by which, he says, 
hope the harmony and simplicity of the pathetic original has not been 
violated.” 

Percy’s reply (not preserved) to Miss Rhodes’s second letter 
must have included some inquiries as to her poetry and her novel. 
In a letter of May 10, 1810, contained in the Grace MS, she informs 
bim that the novel is entitled Augusta Denbeigh and that ''Lane 
gave twenty guineas immediately for it; which I thought an immense 
sum for a Book brought out in obscurity, and without a name.’^ 
She also sends her thanks to Percy’s nephew "for his goodness in 
Copying M^. Greenfields Reply to your beautifuU Ballad,” and she 
incloses at least one more poem of her own, "a Reply to a very 
fashionable Song of Captain Morris’s who in his partiality for a Town 
Life, is very wittily severe upon the Country.”^ 

Everybody knows that Percy’s song was addressed to Anna 
Gutteridge (Goodriche), whom he married on April 24, 1759, and 
who died at Dromore House on December 30, 1806, aged seventy- 
four. But there are two or three questions about the song that need 
clearing up. 

In the autumn of 1757, Percy, then Vicar of Easton Maudit in 
Northamptonshire, sent "0 Nancy, wilt thou go with me?” to 
Shenstone, with a request that he would revise it before communicat- 
ing it to Dodsley the publisher.^ Shenstone’s corrections, which 
must have been trifling, met with a polite acknowledgment in Percy’s 
letter of November 24.^ The poem appeared in print for the first 
time in 1758 in Dodsley’s Collection as “A Song. By T. p***cy,”^ 

1 Tids i>oeiii is not in the Grace MS. It may be found in Miss Rhodes's volume 
of Paems and Miscellaneous Essays^ 1814, pp. 35-38: “Parody on Captain Morris's 
Song, ^London and the Country.’” The same volume contains the song (“In 
London I know not what to be at”), pp. 50-52. 

^Sh^QStone to Percy, January 4, 1758 (Hecht, Thomas Percy und WUliam 
Shenstone^ Qudlm und Forsckungm^ CIII, 6). 

a Hecht, p. 4. * A CoUedion of Poems, VI, 233-34. 
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and was reprinted in subsequent editions with the same ascription 
until 1782, when Dodsley gave the author^s surname in full with an 
explanatory footnote: Thomas Percy, D.D. now Dean of Carlisle/^^ 

Before 1774, it seems, ^ the song was twice set to music, once by 
Thomas Carter and once by Joseph Baildon, and was sung at Vaux- 
hall (in Carter's setting) by Vernon, and at Ranelagh (in Baildon's) 
by Beard. In Carter's text (as usually printed), the first line appears 
in a Scottish guise (“O Nanny wilt thou gang with me?") and in 
Baildon's the Scotticisms are carried through the piece and Betsy" 
is substituted for Nancy." Then, in 1787, James Johnson in 
The Scots Musical Museum^ published the Scottish text as by “Dr. 
Piercy," with Baildon's music but without naming the composer. 

Burns, who regarded “0 Nancy" as ^'perhaps the most beautiful 
ballad in the English language,"^ was indignant at what he regarded 
as Johnson's (or some other caxmy Scot's) act of piracy. ^^It is too 
barefaced," he wrote, “to take Dr. Percy's charming song, and by 
the means of transposing a few English words into Scots, to offer to 
pass it for a Scots song."® Who did the Scotticizing has always been 
a puzzle. Some have thought that it was Percy himself. Grainger 
mentions “your Scotch song" (but describes it no further) in a letter 

1 Collection, VT (1782), 250-51. 

* Dates are xincertam here. Baildon died in 1774:. His tune is contained in a 
collection of his songs entitled The Laurel (ca. 1773), which I have not seen, but the 
first four lines are given in The Mtteical Times, XIX (September 1, 1878), 503; the 
title runs: “A Song in the Scotch Manner, sung by Mr. Beard.’* In The BvXl-Finch, 
p. 211, 1 find (without the tune) : **The Fairest of the Fair. Sung at Ranelagh. Set 
by Mr. Joseph Baildon,” This is the edition of The BuU-Finch containing 490 songs and 
dated 1780 in the Stainer Catalogue, p. 16. Whether the piece occurs in earlier edi- 
tions, I do not know. Carter’s tune is dated 1773 by Stenhouse Ct^'^t'^olions, I 
[1839], 30), but he is very untrustworthy in such details. Dr. Grattan Flood says 
that Carter set the song “at the close of the year 1769 .... and settled in London in 
1772” (Grove’s Dictionary of Music [ed.. Fuller Maitland], I, 475). In 1783, Ritson 
included Carter’s tune in his English Songs, III, sig. G4. 

3 No. 32, 1, 33. 

* Bums to George Thomson, October 26, 1792 (Works, Edinburgh, 1879, VI, 220; 
Life and Works [ed;, Chambers and Wallace], III, 355). Bums was not alone in this 
opinion. Dr. Aikin, in 1772, remarked that O Nancy “has scarcely its equal for real 
tenderness in this or any other language” (Essays on Song-Writing [2d ed., 1774], 
p. 110) ; and in 1780 J. W[arton ?] wrote: “This has been esteemed, not undeservedly, 
the most beautiful song in the English language. It is tender, easy, and elegant” 
(Gentleman's Magazine, L [August, 1780], 372). 

® Cromek’s Rdigues of Robert Bums (4th ed., 1817), p. 209; Life and Works 
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to Percy dated Februar^^, 1758, and asks if he may give it to the 
editors of a new magazine (also unnamed by him), who are eager for 
good poetryd Nichols thought this '^Scotch song^’ was “0 Nanny, 
but he had no proof, ^ and Mitford, who repeated the conjecture, did 
not improve his argument, in the long run, by inadvertently copying 
two of Nichols’s footnotes into the text of Grainger’s letter, so as to 
make him give the name of the periodical (The Grand Magazine) 
and designate the poem by its first line — ^'your Scotch song — ^0 
Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me V This is a very pretty case of a 
couple of glosses that crept into the text.” On the whole, the 
prevalent opinion, despite Grainger’s cryptic utterance about “your 
Scotch song,” seems to be that only the Enghsh text is Percy’s. And 
that would appear to be reasonable, for why should a yoimg English 
clerg^unan address his young English Anna in the Scottish dialect ? 

However, in this instance, the apparently improbable is true. 
Nichols was right and so was Mitford, despite his textual aberrations. 
Percy wrote the song originally in an attempted Scottish dialect, 
and not in the English form in which he published it in 1758, and here 
it is from a copy in his own hand, authenticated by his signature, 
preserved among the Percy Papers in the Harvard College Library. 

The Song, 

In Dodsley’s Miscellanies VoL 6. p. 233. 

As it was first written 
In Imitation of the Scotch Manner 

0 Annie I wilt thou gang wi’ me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 

Can silent glens hae charms for thee, 

The lowly Cot, and russet gown ? 

Nae langer dress’d in silken sheene, 

Nae langer deck’d wi’ Jewels rare. 

Say can’st thou quit each courtly scene, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

^ Nichols, IlluatraiwnSt VII, 247, 

® Nichols, VII, 228, 247, note, 

® Genileman^s Magazine^ New Series, XXVII (March, 1847), 376-77 (cf. p. 604). 
J. M., who agns this communication, was certainly the well-known editor of Grayj 

he writes from “B II,*’ i.e., Benhall, Suffolk, where Mitford was vicar from 1810 

until his death in 1859. See also Willmott, in his edition of Percy’s Religuest 1857, 
pp, xxx-xxxvi; G. A. Cfrawford], The Musical Timm, XIX (September 1, 1878), 502-3. 
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0 Annie! when thou’rt far awa^ 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ? 

Say ean'st thou face the flaky snaw, 

Nor shrink before the wintry wind ? 

0 can that saft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear, 

Nor sad regret each courtly scene 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair. 

0 Annie! can^st thou love sae true 
Thro’ perils keen wi^ me to gae ? 

Or when thy swain Mishap shall rue, 

To share with him the Pang of wae ? 

Say should disease or pain befall, 

Wilt thou assume the Nurse^s Care, 

Nor wistful those gay Scenes recall, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

And when at last thy Love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 

Wilt thou repress each strugling Sigh? 

And chear wi^ smiles the bed of death ? 

And wilt thou ohr his breathless Clay, 

Strew flowr^s & drop the tender tear ? 

Nor then regret those scenes sae gay, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

T Perct.^ 

Percy’s ^^originality” — a parlous word — ^has been much debated 
in the matter of his famous song, and the discussion illustrates, in a 
curious and entertaining fashion, the loose way in which literary 
history is often written. Stenhouse about 1820 suggested^ that 
Percy might have had in view” the anon 3 rmous Scottish song in 
Eamsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany entitled “The Young Laird and 
Edinburgh Katy,” the second stanza of which begins: 

0 Katy, wiltu gang wi^ me, 

And leave the dinsome town a while; 

The blossom^s sprouting frae the tree, 

And a’ the summer^s gawn to smile.® 

^ The signature shows the entwined T and P, as in that reproduced by Dibdin, 
TM Ba)li^aphux[.l Decameron, III (1817), 340. The heading (“The Song/’ etc.), as 
wen as the text, is in Percy’s hand. 

* lUusfyratumSf in Johnson’s Museum (ed. 1839), I, not^; (ed. 1853), IV, 29-30. 

® Tea-Table Miscellany (9th ed., 1733), I, 66. The song is Kamsay’s own: see his 
Poems, II (1800), 226-27. 
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And he adds complacently that 'Hhe Bishop^s verses .... form 
one of the most successful imitations of the Scottish pastoral ballad 
which has ever yet appeared on the south side of the Tweed.^^^ There 
is, to be sure, identity of meter, but there is nothing Scottish about 
the meter, and the spirit of the two songs is utterly different as well 
as their details. It would be quite as much to the point to suggest 
that the unknown Scot took a hint from ^^Come live with me and 
be my love.” 

However, Dr. Furnivall, in 1867, on the suggestion of Rimbault, 
went Stenhouse several better. He says : 

Knowing Percy’s habits, one is not surprised to find that this ballad, 
for which he has been so much praised, is little more than a paraphrase of 
another poem. Of ^'Oh Nanny,” Dr. Rimbault writes: '^With regard to its 
originality we will say nothing, because the following elegant little poem, 
from a MS. dated 1682, evidently furnished the idea. The same words, ^ 
with some trifling variations, are found in Nat. Lee’s tragedy ^Theodosius, 
or the Force of Love,’ edit. 1697.”® 

The poem in question is appended under the title of “The Royal 
Nun”: it begins, “Canst thou, Marina, leave the world?” Now 
the comparison with Lee’s “Canst thou, Marina, leave the world?” 
was made (before Rimbault) by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who 
suggested, with due restraint, that “perhaps both the author of 
‘The Yoimg Laird and Edinburgh Katy’ and Bishop Percy took the 
idea of their ballads from a song in Lee’s beautiful tragedy of Theo- 
dosius.”^ There is just similarity enough to warrant Sharpe’s 
cautious observation, and I am glad to quote him, if for no other 
reason, because he pays a merited tribute to poor Lee’s undervalued 
tragedy; but the phrase “little more than a paraphrase” goes far 
beyond the facts. 

In the second place, Rimbault forgets to mention that the date 
of his manuscript (1682) is two years later than the date of Lee’s 
tragedy. He gives us the impression that the song was borrowed 
or stolen by Lee, and fortifies this impression by referring to “edit. 
1697.” Mr. Wheatley, in 1876, stepped into the trap with both 

1 Bimbault repeats S teahouse's suggestion (Folio Manmcript^ I, xK, n. 1). 

2l.e., the same words as those of “the following elegant little poem.” 

® Bishop Percy*s Folio Manuscript^ I, xli, n. 1. 

^ AddiMon(d lUustratiom in the 1839 edition of Johnson’s Musical Museum, I, 
notes, p. (ed. 1853, IV, 112*). 
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feet. ^^Dr. Rimbault,” he says, ^‘communicated this poem [“The 
Royal Nun’’] to the editors of the folio MS. from a MS. dated 1682, 
or fifteen years earlier than Lee’s version.”^ Now Lee died in 1692, 
and Theodosius was both acted and printed in 1680. Comparison 
between Rimbault’s manuscript of 1682 and Lee’s text of 1680 
shows at a glance that the manuscript gives merely a modified and 
attenuated extract from the florid operatic scene in which Marina 
and riavilla are received as votaresses.^ The thing is not a song in 
eight-line stanzas, but a series of songs in four-line stanzas. Atticus, 
the chief priest, sings one stanza (the first half of Rimbault’s stanza 1) ; 
the second and third priests follow, each with one stanza; then 
Atticus sings a stanza, then the chorus; Marina and Fla villa reply, 
each in three stanzas, and Atticus closes with four couplets.^ 

Dr. Rimbault’s note, as printed by Furnivall in 1867, coincides 
strictly in part with an item in Fly Leaves (1853), even to the use of 
the editorial “we” and the italicizing of the word “originality.”^ I 
believe Rimbault was the editor of Fly Leaves and have no doubt 
that this item was from his pen. Both the item and the note contain 
“The Royal Nxm” “from a MS. dated 1682.” The item differs from 
the note in omitting all reference to Lee and in containing the remark 
that “The Royal Nun” is “attributed to Sir William Davenant.”® 

1 Percy's Eeligues^ I (1876), ixxiv. It is only fair to add that Wheatley decisively 
vindicates the bishop: “Even could it be proved that Percy had borrowed the opening 
idea from these two poems [“The Royal Nun*' and “The Young Laird*’], it does not 
derogate from his originality.** 

* Act I, scene i (quarto of 1680), pp. 9-10. 

* The manuscript of 1682 must be that described by Rimbault in A Little Book 
of Songs and BaMads, 1851, p- 163 (cf. pp. 166, 183, 187) as “a MS. volume of old Songs, 
collected and noted by the celebrated * small-coal* man, Thomas Britton. On the 
fly-leaf is his autograph, and the date, 1682. It was purchased, with several others 
of the same kind, and of the same collection, at the sale of John Sidney Hawkins’ 
books-** Hawkins died in 1842 and his library was sold in 1843. On the sale of Brit- 
ton’s library in 1715, see Dibdin, Bibliomania, 1811, pp. 440-41. 

^ I, 18-21. The two series of Fly Leaves, published by John Miller, the London 
bookseller, are reprinted from MUleFs London Librarian and Book-Buyer*8 Gazette, a 
monthly list of second-hand books. The first series was published in 1853, but the title- 
page of the copy I have used bears the date 1855. See Notes and Quones, First Series, 
VIII, 656; XI, 40. 

® The item also quotes the erroneous account of the occasion of Percy’s writing hia 
song given by Miss Lsetitia-Matilda Hawkins, Memoirs, Antidotes, Feuds, and Opinions, 
I (1824), 271, note. It also mentions Mrs. Percy’s portrait at Ecton House, and it 
contains an account of Thomas Carter. Rimbault’s note adds a reference to “ The 
Young Laird and Edinburgh Katy.” 
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It does not appear, however, that this attribution is in the manuscript. 
Doubtless, it was between 1853 and 1867 that Rimbault discovered 
that the song is in Theodosius. Anyhow, by 1867, he had come to 
distrust the attribution to Davenant, whatever that may have been 
based on. 

But we have not yet finished our chapter of accidents. Dr. 
Furnivall, who was not wont to make such mistakes, wrote to Notes 
and Queries, in 1868, to the following effect: ^^Mr. W. Chappell 
tells me that the ballad ^Canst thou, Marina, leave the world — 
which Dr. Rimbault shows .... was the original of Percy's ^Oh, 
Nanny wilt thou go with me?' — ^is in Sir W. Davenant's play of The 
Rivals, acted in 1664, and printed in 1668.^'^ This is simply not the 
case. There is no such song, nor anything in the remotest degree 
resembling it, in Davenant's Rivals.^ How Chappell, the most learned 
of antiquaries in these matters, came to blunder so egregiously, is 
hard to understand. One thinks that he must really have seen the 
verses in some copy of the play; but if so, they must have been a 
late insertion in an acting version. In Davenant's comedy, the 
distracted Celania sings a number of songs and snatches of song, 
and stanzas from the lyric service in Theodosius may have been 
utilized by some actress to enrich the part. At all events, nothing 
is clearer than that no such verses were written or inserted by Dave- 
nant, who died in 1668. They are Nat Lee's property, and his 
alone. 

An unknown critic declared, about a century ago, that “the sub- 
ject of the song is taken" from an Elegy of TibuUus,^ obviously mean- 
ing the First. There is indeed some quite legitimate resemblance, 
particularly between the last stanza (“And when at last thy love 
shaU die," etc.) and that part of the address to Delia that begins: 
“Te spectem suprema mihi cum venerit hora."^ The comparison, 
at all events, has a certain interest, since the version of this elegy 

^ Not€» aifid Queries^ Fourth Series, I, 555. 

*See the quarto of 1668, the first edition, which was ‘Uicensed September 19, 
1668.’’ 

® The European Magazine, December, 1816, as quoted in Tke Gentleman^ s Magazine, 
New Series, XXVII (1847), 482. Cf. Aildn, Essays on Song-Writing (2d. ed., 1774), 

p, 110. 

* i, 1, 59-68 (73-82 Grainger). 
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which Grainger printed in his Tibullus (1759)^ was made by Percy in 
or about 1756, and since Grainger’s book was the subject of incessant 
correspondence between Grainger and Perc 3 ^ from 1756 to 1759.^ 
It was in 1758, we remember, that Grainger expressed a wish to print 
Percy’s ^‘Scotch Song” in The Grand Magazine.^ 

There is a tiresome literary tradition, commonly assumed to go 
back to some kind of contemporary e'vddence, that Percy’s Nancy 
was a plain-featured woman. So far as I can make out, it was started 
by an innocent passage in Fanny Burney’s diary. In 1791, she met 
Mrs. Percy, then a matron of sixty years, and she thus describes her : 
^^She is very uncultivated and ordinary in manners and conversation, 
but a good creature, and much delighted to talk over the Royal Family, 
to one of whom she was formerly a nurse.’^^ Willmott, in 1857, 
quoted this passage correctly, but prefixed a somewhat ambiguous 
comment: “If Madame D’Arblay’s account be correct, Hhe fairest 
of the fair’ borrowed her graces from the poet’s pen.”® This became, 
in GilfiUan’s edition of the Reliques in 1858:® “She is described as a 
^good creature,’ but ordinary both in appearance and manners, and 
indebted for her charms to her husband’s imagination.” In 1867, 
Pickford continued the game of gossip. “She .... is described as 
a good wife, but indebted for her charms to her husband’s poetical 
fancy, which has styled her ^fairest of the fair.’”^ And finally, in 
1908, Miss Gaussen felt bound to echo her predecessors: “It may 
have been only to the eye of the poet that ^ Nancy’ appeared as 
'fairest of the fair,’ and her charms possibly had no more material 
existence than 'the stuff that dreams are made of.’”® 

We should observe that Miss Burney says nothing of the lady’s 
good looks one way or the other, and that, even if she did, beauty 

^ A Poetical TramlaMon of the Elegies of Tibulivs, I, 3 ff. See Graiiiger’s acknowl- 
edgment, I, xiii. 

® See tlie letters in Nickels, Illustrations^ VII, 242 ff.; Percy to Skenstone, Janu- 
ary 9, 1759 (Heckt, pp. 9-10). 

®Pp. 211-12 above. 

^ Diary and letters (ed., Dobson, 1905), V. 31. 

® WiUmotf s edition of the ReligueSf p. xvii. 

® Edinburgh (James Nickol), I, v. 

lAfe in Hales and Pumivairs edition of the Folio Manuscript^ I, xxxii. 

® Percy: Prelale and Poet^ p. 19. 
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sometimes fades between the ages of twenty-five and sixty. Mrs. 
Percy’s obituary, in The Gentleman^ s Magazine, calls her “the truly 
worthy, amiable, and very accomplished wife” of the Bishop of 
Dromore,^ and to the same number, a poet who signs himself “ Hafiz” 
contributed an Epitaph which celebrates her beauty: 

Whose moral excellence, and virtues rare, 

Shone as conspicuous as her face was fair.^ 

A more decisive witness is Miss Laetitia-Matilda Hawkins. Speaking 
of Percy’s “charming wife,” she avers that “the best whole length of 
the so often painted wife of Rubens will always keep in remembrance 
what Mrs. Percy was, particularly that in the engravings from the 
Luxembourg Gallery, where ^Lady Rubens’ appears under the char- 
acter of Mary de Medicis kneeling to receive the crown.”^ WTiether 
Miss Hawkins was right or wrong in believing that Rubens painted 
his wife as the queen in this coronation picture^ is a matter that does 
not affect the value of her testimony. She was the daughter and 
private secretary of Johnson’s friend, Sir John Hawkins, who was a 
member of the famous club to which both Johnson and Percy 
belonged, and she was a person of sufl&cient maturity to have her 
father’s Life of Johnson wrongly credited to her own pen.^ The 
best evidence of all, however, is the lady’s portrait,® which is that of 
a distinctly handsome woman. 

1 LXXVII, Part I, p. 91 (January, 1807). 

* P. 60. 

® Memoirs f A-necdoieSy FactSy and Opinions, I (1824), 271, note. 

* See Grosamann, D&r GemAldezychis der GaUrie der Maria von Medici, p. 15, n. 3; 
Rooses and Ruelens, Correspondance de Rvbms, III, 360. 

^ MemoiTs, etc,, I, 160. 

® Reproduced in Gausaen, p. 22. 
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In the case of most of the best of Burnses poetical work (except 
songs contributed to Johnson's and Thomson's collections), the 
determination of a sound critical text is not, or should not be, difficult. 
For all the pieces included in the several editions of Poems, Chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect, issued during Burns's hfe, the text of these 
editions should be followed. They vary considerably in value, 
however, to one who would decide just how Bums wished his poems 
to read. 

Probably the Kilmarnock edition of 1786 received more careful 
attention from the poet than any later printing; but, whatever his 
own original predilections may have been, he definitely abandoned 
in aU subsequent editions certain grammatical forms that are promi- 
nent in this his first one — ^notably participles in an (which he changed 
to in or ing) and past tenses and past participles in et (changed to it). 
Consequently, the Kilmarnock edition is on the whole less valuable 
than the later ones in determining precise forms in the text. 

Of the first Edinburgh edition of 1787, to which there were added 
twenty-two pieces not printed at Kilmarnock, there are, as is well 
known, two forms called, from the variation of a word in the last 
stanza of the poem “To a Haggis," the “Skinking" and the “Stink- 
ing" editions, respectively. Whatever conclusions one accepts as to 
the way in which these considerably different printings came to be,^ 
the “S kin kin g" edition is on the whole the better — ^just as “skinking" 
(watery) is the correct reading of the word in question. Undoubt- 
edly, Burns, being in Edinburgh at the time of publication and 
having no serious occupation but the seeing of his book through the 
press, gave more personal attention to the first Edinburgh edition 
than to the later ones published at the Scottish capital. 

1 The case is stated and reference are given in Henley and Henderson’s Centenary 
edition. The Poetry of Robert BumSi I, 313, 314. 
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When a new printing was called for, Burns sent his publisher a 
corrected copy of the '^Skinking’' edition of 1787, to which he added 
twenty pieces not previously in the collection. This new edition, 
announced on the title-page as ‘Hhe second edition^ considerably 
enlarged/’ appeared in two small volumes in 1793, To these volumes 
Burns gave Httle attention; ^Hhe only sheets which he revised — if 
he revised even these — were filled with pieces published for the first 
time.”2 Thus the 1793 edition is the least correct in details of those 
now under consideration. 

The last printing during Burns’s Life was in 1794^ — an exact 
reprint of the volumes of the previous year except that it is called 
^^new edition” instead of second edition” and it contains a great 
many variations in details which are partly the correction of errors 
and partly deliberate changes due to either Burns or his advisers. 
So far as errors are concerned, then, the 1794 edition is better than 
that of 1793; whether Henley and Henderson are right in their con- 
tention that certain new readings,” introduced ^^on the advice 
of Tytler and others,”^ are not improvements,^ may be a question of 
taste. At any rate, if Burns accepted and approved them, do they 
not represent his maturest judgment in the matter ? 

However this may be, one must accept the general principle, as 
Henley and Henderson say they did,® that the text of all pieces 
included in the several editions issued imder varying degrees of 
supervision by the poet himseK in 1786, 1787, 1793, and 1794, must 
be the result of careful collation of these editions, with rather more 
deference to those of 1787 (the “Skinking” edition) and 1794 than 
the others. For the poems in the author’s editions, manuscript 

1 The Edinburgh editions always ignored the fact that an edition at Kilmamock 
had preceded them. 

^ The Centenary Bums, I, 316. 

^ Only the authorized Scottish editions are taken into account here; reprints during 
Bums’s life at London, Belfast, New York, etc., are not considered. 

^ The Centenary Bums, I, 316, 317. 

® An example of these changes occurs in lines 43 and 44 of “The Twa Dogs,” 
which in all editions before that of 1794 contain a word in vulgar use only — a word 
not printed but suggested by the rhyme. While it is easy to understand how the early 
reading naturally pleased the robust, free-spoken Henley, as being more racily char- 
acteristic of the poet before his pmdent friends attempted to polish him ; nevertheless 
the substituted lines are not weak, but wholly appropriate and adequate, and have 
what may be an advantage even in Bums — the possibility of being read in any company. 

® The Centenary Bums, I, 317. 
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readings are of secondary importance, for the obvious reason that a 
printed text approved by the poet is more likely to be correct, and 
represents ordinarily the result of matxirer consideration than some 
manuscript, perhaps copied hastily for a friend, or even the manu- 
script prepared for the printer. However, if a manuscript reading 
indicates that an error has persisted in the printing, or that the 
poet had it in mind to make a change in his printed text,^ it may be 
valuable. In general, then, the text of aU Burns’s work which he 
chose to publish, except the songs he contributed to Johnson’s 
and Thomson’s collections of songs, is to be determined from the 
editions mentioned above.^ 

This conclusion means, surely, in the case of a writer no more 
ancient than Bmns, that not only the diction but the spelling and 
punctuation of his text should be followed in a truly critical edition. 
The only alternative to such a course is frank modernizing and 
normalizing in all details, and that seems obviously objectionable 
from every point of view. Take the punctuation: a century and a 
quarter ago the signification of the various marks did not differ 
materially from their signification at present. Somewhat more 
pimctuation was used than is now customary; but the modern reader 
can have no diflS^culty whatever, on the score of punctuation, in 
reading the early editions of Burns. Besides, there are so many 
variations in the customs of punctuation even today, among equally 
competent authorities, that it seems the height of presumption to 
say, or imply, that the works of a classic like Burns shall be repunctu- 
ated according to the judgment of any particular editor or the 
system adopted by any particular publishing house.^ 

^ An example of this kind occurs in the song “My Nanie, O.” The name of the 
river in the first line is “Stinchar” in the first Edinburgh edition and in the volumes of 
1793 and 1794; but in sending the song to Thomson in 1792 Bums commented on the 
“prosaic” character of the name, mentioned several acceptable substitutes, and 
indicated his own preference for “Lugar” as “the most agreeable modulation of syl- 
lables” (Centenary ed., I, 414). Accordingly, it seems proper for editors to adopt 
“Lugar” as the reading. 

®The posthumous poems, of which the most important are “The Jolly Beggars” 
and the “Holy Willie” poems, and the songs present different and in some cases more 
complicated problems, and are not now under consideration. 

® An examination of manuscripts in Bums’s hand (or facsimile reprints of them . 
which are mainly what I have seen) shows that he observed sound and intelligent 
principles of punctuation and was, in genearal, very particular in the matter. The 
early editions, too, are well punctuated and are remarkably uniform in punctuation. 
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Nevertheless, with scarcely a word on the point in the four 
handsome volumes of the Centenary Burns, ^ Henley and Henderson 
did presume to repunctuate Burns, to such an extent that their 
text presents many variants per page from the text of any and all 
Scottish editions issued during Burns’s life. They also (this they 
acknowledge) made “an endeavor .... in so far as seemed expedi- 
ent, to harmonise the spelling.”^ In illustration of their liberties 
with the punctuation observe the following: 


A Bard’i 

[As in early editions] 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for 
rule, 

Owre blate to seek, owre proud to 
snool, 

Let him draw near; 

And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 


Epitaph 

[As in the Centenary edition] 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for 
rule, 

Owre blate to seek, owre proud to 
snool ? — 

Let him draw near; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 


Is there a Bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds 
among, 

That weekly this area throng, 

0, pass not by I 

But, with a frater-feeling strong, 
Here, heave a sigh. 


Is there a Bard of rustic song. 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds 
among, 

That weekly this ar6a throng ? — 

O, pass not by! 

But with a frater-feeling strong, 
Here, heave a sigh. 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear. 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career. 
Wild as the wave, 

Here pause — and, thro’ the starting 
tear. 

Survey this grave. 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave ? — 
Here pause — ^and, thro’ the starting 
tear, 

Survey this grave. 


The poor Inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtless foUies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name! 


The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low. 
And stain’d his name. 


^ In I, 357, 358, there is mention of the deletion of a co mm a — a most surprising 
note in view of dozens of unnoted similar deletions and other changes in punctuation, 
®The Centenary Bums, I, 317. 
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Reader, attend — ^whether thy soul Reader, attend! whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, Soars Fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit; In low pursuit; 

Know, prudent, cautious, self-con- Know, prudent, cautious, self-control 
troul Is wisdom’s root. 

Is Wisdom’s root. 

In a few minor matters, as of variation betw^een semicolon and 
colon or between comma and semicolon, there are slight differences 
among the early editions in the foregoing poem; but there is no 
difference at the points where the Centenary editors make their 
chief changes in the first three stanzas. These changes are not merely 
in punctuation; they are changes of construction. The first three 
lines of the first stanza as Bums wrote it, the first three lines of the 
second stanza, and the first four lines of the third stanza are condi- 
tional clauses, of which in each case the remainder of the stanza is 
the conclusion. The original punctuation makes this perfectly 
clear, and the change of each conditional clause to a direct question 
seems needless and indefensible. Yet it is made without a word of 
comment or explanation: the only textual notes on Bard’s 
Epitaph”^ are to the effect that “inspired” appears as “inspir’d” 
in the editions of 1786 and 1787; that “some editors substitute 
'arena’ for 'area’”; and that “thro”’ was changed to “through” 
in 1793 and 1794. These notes are typical: variations in diction 
are usually recorded punctiliously — often variations in spelling 
(though not always); but even sweeping changes in punctuation 
pass unremarked. 

A like liberty is taken in the fourth stanza of the “Postscript” 
to “The Author’s Earnest Cry and Prayer.” Here, as in “A Bard’s 
Epitaph,” the first part of the stanza, four lines in this case, is in 
the early editions punctuated as a conditional clause, thus: 

But bring a Scotchman frae his hiU, 

Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 

Say, such is royal George’s wiU, 

An’ there’s the foe, 

He has nae thou^t but how to loll 
Twa at a blow. 


1 The Centenary Bums, I, 391. 
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Henley and Henderson put an exclamation point at the end of the 
fourth line, thus radically changing the intended sentence structure. 
And only two stanzas farther on, in the same poem, they change a 
perfectly satisfactory comma to a colon in: 

But tell me Whisky^s name in Greek, 

I'll tell the reason. 

Here again the sense is: ^Hf you will tell me,” etc., and the colon 
misrepresents the relationship. 

In stanza 7 of the ^'Address to the Deil,” Burns's manuscript 
for the printer, of which Henley and Henderson print a facsimile,^ 
and aU the early editions make the principal pause after the fourth 
line, putting a semicolon there. But Henley and Henderson dis- 
regard the relation obviously intended, and put a colon after the 
third line, thus reading ^^ayont the lough” with what follows it 
instead of what precedes it. Since the passage makes perfectly good 
sense as printed in the early editions, why the change ? 

In stanza 28 of the ^'Epistle to James Smith,” the author's 
editions set off ^^e ken the road” with dashes only, both before and 
after, plainly indicating that the thought and the construction carry 
over to the next stanza, as is obviously desirable. But Henley and 
Henderson break the construction by putting an exclamation point, 
and no dash, at the end of stanza 28. 

In stanza 10 of ‘^The Cotter's Saturday Night,” the early editions 
read: 

Curse on his perjur'd arts! Dissembling smooth! 

Henley ajgid Henderson insert a misleading comma between the last 
two words, apparently not recognizing ^^dissembling” as a noun modi- 
fied by a following adjective — clearly a better reading than the other. 

The ninth stanza of John Barleycorn” reads in the early editions: 

They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim, 

They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 

Henley and Henderson change the relations decidedly by putting 
a dash at the end of the third line and making the fourth read: 

There, let him sink or swim! 

^ The Cmten&ry Bums, I, between pp. 334 and 335. 
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Examples could be multipKed. Besides changes of as striking a 
nature as those thus far given, there are an infinite number of small 
variations between the Centenary Burns and the early editions, which 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that these editors felt free to 
punctuate as they pleased without comment. The point may be 
illustrated by a rapid list of changes made by them in “The Twa 
Dogs,’^ as follows: 

Line 8. H. H. print ^his Honoris ^ — ^no quotation marks in early editions. 

line 10. H. H. change comma at end of line to semicolon. 

Line 18. H. H. change colon at end of line to semicolon. 

Line 31. H. H. omit a (needless) comma at end of line. 

Line 46. H. H. quote ^ lords o^ the creation^; italic in old editions. 

line 56. H. H. delete comma after “bonie” and insert one at end of 
line. 

Line 64. H. H. change period at end of line to colon. 

Line 68. H. H. change colon at end of line to semicolon. 

Line 89. H. H. omit (perhaps accidentally) a needed comma after 
“Lord.” 

Line 94. This line, parenthetical in sense, is perfectly clear as inclosed 
in commas in the early editions; H. H. keep the commas and insert paren- 
theses also. 

Line 103. H. H. change a semicolon at the end of the line to a colon. 
The “ colon habit,” indeed, is strong in these editors : they change a semicolon 
to a colon also in lines 116, 149, 180, 208; a comma to a colon in lines 151 
and 185; a period to a colon in line 206 — all these in “The Twa Do^”; 
and many more examples could be collected from other poems. 

line 139. H. H. omit a needed comma at the end of the line. 

lines 147, 148. H. H. print apostrophes at the end of “parliamentin” 
and “indentin,” though such apostrophes do not occur in the early editions 
or in the nine previous examples of “in” forms in H. H.^s own text of this 
poem. 

Line 164. H. H. omit (perhaps accidentally) a much needed colon at 
end of line. 

Line 174. H. H. change an exclamation point to an interrogation point, 
though in a parallel sentence ending with line 172 they do not make a similar 
change. 

line 190. H. H. insert a (desirable) comma after “gentles,” but (need- 
lessly) change a period at the end of the line to an exclamation point. 

Line 204. H. H. change a colon at end of line to a semicolon, though on 
the old and logically sound principle that adversative parts which are them- 
selves broken by semicolons may be separated by a colon the latter is the 
better, punctuation. 
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Lines 207, 209, 210. H. H. omit commas after ^^lank,” ‘'dull,” and 
“lang,’’ wHch occur either in all or in some of the early editions, and which 
are desirable according to the best principles governing words in a series. 

Line 225. H. H. omit comma at end of line. 

Line 236. H. H. insert comma before ''but.’’ 

I would not contend that Henley and Henderson’s changes are 
not sometimes improvements; many of them, here and in other 
poems, doubtless result in punctuation more nearly according to our 
present standards — ^variable though those standards are — ^and in a 
few cases mentioned above the author’s editions are not all in har- 
mony. My point is that, when the old editions do not vary in 
punctuation, their pimctuation should be followed if intelligible; and 
that in the few cases when changes may be needed to aid the sense — or 
the reader’s ready grasping of the sense — ^these changes should be 
noted just as changes in diction or in spelling are noted by punctilious 
editors. Editions previous to the Centenary, though they say nothing 
on this matter, appear to have followed the correct principle; only the 
editors whose work was in most other respects the best and most 
thorough took it upon themselves to punctuate as they pleased. 

Nor were their only liberties in punctuation; their intention “to 
harmonise the spelling” has already been mentioned. Perhaps 
Burns should have adopted a consistent system of speUing words 
which he ends sometimes in “y,” sometimes in “ie”; but the fact 
remains that he did not, as is shown both by the practice in the 
early editions and by the entry in Burns’s glossary of such alternative 
spellings as '^bonie, or bony,” “mony, or monie,” “ony, or onie.” 
This being the case, why should an editor presume to fix a uniformity 
that the language as the poet knew it did not accept ? In the text 
of “The Twa Dogs,” for example, the early editions print “mony” 
in lines 43, 94, 172, which in each case Henley and Henderson have 
changed to “monie.” “Ony” is similarly treated in line 67 of the 
same poem. A very large number of similar cases could be cited 
from other poems. 

’Even, in textual readings, in which their work is generally excel- 
lent, these editors do a mnnber of questionable things. For example, 
they insert between stanzas 14 and 15 of “The Author’s Earnest 
Cry and Prayer,” as originally printed, another stanza, which was not 
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included in any of the early editions and which, according to their 
own notes, ^^was omitted by Bums from his press copy, and in MS 
(A) is marked to be ^expunged/ Obviously, then, the only place 
where this stanza should appear is in the notes; it is no part of the 
poem Burns published. Again, in ^^A Dedication to Gavin Hamil- 
ton,’^ Henley and Henderson retain a line (No. 49 of their text) which 
they themselves say Bums “omitted in 1787 (1), 1787 (2), 1793 and 
1794.”^ This line, which we must assume Burns omitted intentionally 
and never intended to have inserted again, makes a triplet of what is 
otherwise a couplet. 

It is a puzzle why the editors should have followed such a course 
in the foregoing cases when they properly enough omitted in their 
text of “Tam o’ Shanter,” but mentioned in their notes, four racy 
lines following line 142 which “occur in aU the MSS and in Grose 
and the periodicals,” but which “on Tytler’s advice .... were 
omitted from the Author’s Editions.”® 

Other examples might be cited; but surely enough have been given 
to demonstrate that the Henley and Henderson text of the poems 
printed by Burns in his collected editions is not at aU a rehable critical 
text. As to the posthumous poems and the songs sent to Johnson 
and Thomson, the proper text depends lai^ly on manuscript author- 
ity, and I have not had the means of making an exhaustive test. 
Such tests as I have made, however, indicate that these editors con- 
sidered themselves entitled to the same liberties in dealing with the 
posthumous poems and the songs that they took in relation to the 
poems m the author’s editions. Possibly there is more excuse for 
punctuating as they pleased in matter from manuscripts than m 
matter printed under the author’s supervision, for manuscripts are 
sometimes careless in details of punctuation; yet I would contend 
that even here the best manuscript punctuation should be followed, 
and material variations noted. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Henley and Henderson took such 
liberties as I have been pointing out, because their edition has been 
generally accepted as immeasurably the best thus far made — and it 
should have been the best. They had access to more material than 
any of their predecessors and seem to have gone through it, in the 

2 im,, p. 379. ® Ibid,, p. 440. 


1 The Centenary Burns, I, 326. 
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main; with the most painstaking zeal and industry.^ Their edition 
was received with a chorus of praise, of which the following bits are 
typical : “Henceforth there will be no excuse for a faulty text. Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson have treated Burns as the famous editors of 
Germany have treated the classics.^^^ Their text will stand till 
.... the day when all the Bums manuscripts are collected in one 
room, and submitted to the judgment of an ideal jury of experts.”® 
In all the reviews I have found, ^ I have seen no criticism of the 
Centenary text. Nevertheless, the only possible conclusion from 
this investigation is that a sound critical edition of Bums is still to 
be made. Such an edition cannot avoid immense debt to the labors 
of Henley and Henderson, but it will return with much more faithful- 
ness in details to the Scottish editions printed during Burnses life. 
In this respect, the best of the predecessors of the Centenary editors — 
Scott Douglas, Aitken, Alexander Smith — are more trustworthy than 
Henley and Henderson; but the editions of Douglas, Aitken, Smith, 
and aU others involved less adequate examination of all material now 
available. A sound critical text of Bums must avoid the undue 
liberties of the Centenary editors while at the same time it avails 
itself of their diligent researches. 

^ See Md,, pp. 317, 318, for a general statement; the editors’ bibliographical 
notes, passim^ for specific details. 

^ Charles Whibley in Macmillan's Magazine, LXXVTI, ISO. 

* James Davidson in Scottish Review, XXIX, 295. 

* The following is a partial list, including all the most important articles: Englische 
Studien (the artide by Hoops), XXVI, 276; Anglia Beiblait, IX, 334; Academy, LI, 
273; Lir, 240, 254; Aihmaewm, 1896, II, 92, 311; 1897, I, 304, II, 445. Saturday 
i?me«7,LXXXI,310, 353; LXXXII,631; CWiic, XXXI, 234, 361 ; besides the articles 
previously quoted from. 



A VISIT TO HENRY JAMES 

Robert BDbrrick 
University of Chicago 

I 

It was in the summer of 1907 that I made a visit at Lamb House. 
I had met Henry James in 1905, when he was engaged in that perilous 
adventure of rediscovering his native land after twenty-one years of 
self-exile, of which so many reverberations and perturbations are to 
be found in his letters.^ Two years of repose in that ^Hight anchor- 
age at Rye, a definite little downward burrow, in the ancient world — 
as he wrote Edmxmd Gosse in a piteous access of homesickness — ^had 
served to obhterate in great part the nightmare of his American 
adventure, and my host proved to be at Lamb House a much more 
cheerful and communicating mortal than the harassed traveler beside 
the '^hard pale green jade^^ of Lake Michigan! After a ramble on 
the smooth Downs — ^the novelist’s accustomed daily airing — we 
returned one evening of my brief visit to dinner and talk about the 
library fire, which fell naturally enough upon methods of literary 
composition. James, who was sauntering to and fro in the room, 
one hand in his trousers’ pocket and the other holding a smouldering 
cigarette used to emphasize the turn of his enormous periods, 
described his recently developed manner of composing, whereby a 
skilful amanuensis caught his words as they flowed or rather burst in 
gusts, while he ambulated, cigarette in hand, about his study. I 
say ^^burst” rather than ^‘flow,” because at that time Henry James 
had a distinct, though I suspect cultivated, hesitation in speech, an 
asthmatic catch, which favored the mental formulation of the huge 
sentence apparatus he was about to project. The phrases, like 
tangled balls of knitting wool, were shot out over the obstacle of the 
stammer, again repressed until another link had come forward, etc., 
imtil in a final sighing subsidence, the sentence was finished, the thing 

^ The Letters of Henry James, Selected and Edited hy Percy Lubbock, 2 vols.i New 
York, 1920. 
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done, ended (unless to be regurgitated and reknit in the next burst 
of utterance!) 

^^You began/^ I interposed in one of these impedimental pauses^ 
^Hhis method of composition, by aid of amanuensis, in the middle of 
"Princess Casamassima^ ? 

""How did you know that?^^ he shot back with an uninhibited 
directness of speech that reverted to the days of Washington Square. 

""Because/^ I said, ""that is where your style began to change/^ 

""Oh!’’ he mused, frowningly .... and after a time proceeded 
to defend the process of dictation over the labors of written composi- 
tion. His admirable secretary, it seemed, typed his flowing periods 
with wide-spaced lines so that the novelist could easily make the 
many revisions — ^and compressions — ^he found so necessary. The 
manuscript was then retyped and the process repeated until after 
the agonizing struggle with proof the thing was finally dismissed to 
the public. Our talk was interesting to me because of my very 
definite convictions on these matters of mechanical method, which 
differed quite radically from those of the Master, and must have 
lasted late into the night 

I find among the Letters one to his English literary agent, a Mr. 
Pinker, which further illustrates and defends his method of composi- 
tion (which obviously had so much to do with that surprising evolu- 
tion of style from say The Portrait of a Lady to The Wings of a Dove). 
The agent had been prodding or inquiring for manuscript {The 
Golden BowV)^ and the novelist defends and excuses himseK: 

I have been working on the book with unremitting mtensity the whole of 
every blessed morning since I began it, some thirteen months ago, .... but 
I can work only in my own way — a deucedly good one, by the same token! — 
and am producing the best book, I seem to conceive, that I have ever done, 
I have really done it fast, for what it is, and for the way I do it — ^the way I 
seem condemned to; which is to omrtreat my subject by developments and 
amplifications that have, in large part, eventually to be greatly compressed, 
but to the prior operation of which the thing afterwards owes what is most 
durable m its quality. I have written, in perfection, 200,000 words of the 
G. B. — ^with the rarest perfection! — ^and you can imagine how much of that, 
which has taken time, has had to come out. It is not assuredly an eco- 
nomical way of work in the short run, but it is, for me, in the long; and at 
any rate one can proceed but in one's own manner.^ 

* Leii&rs^ 11 , 15 . 
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Presently we shall see to what extent these ""developments and 
amplifications’’ ran when it came to re-treating his earlier work in 
preparation for the definitive ""New York Edition/’ and it is per- 
missible to believe that not always was the final draft so ""greatly 
compressed” from its admitted ""overtreatment.” At any rate that 
was the novelist’s final method of working out his conceptions, a 
method be it observed (as one can see at a glance by inspecting the 
facsimile of a page of the revised proofs of The American, in the 
Letters, II, 70) the exact opposite of Balzac, who built up on the bare 
framework of his story an enormous accretion of interpolations. The 
Henry James way was much like the process boys use in making 
snow images of cutting away the superfluous bulk of accumulated 
material, and pressing out the features from the compressible matter 
under their hand. It is further to be noted that when it came to 
the more cramping form of the play, the novelist was forced back 
upon the word-saving drudgery of manual composition- Says Mr. 
Lubbock (introduction to VoL II of The Letters, pp. 6-7) : 

The blissful hours of dictation in the garden-house at Rye were inter- 
rupted while he was at work on the plays; he found he could compass the 
concision of the play-form only by writing with his own hand, foregoing the 
temptation to expand and develope which came while he created aloud. 

II 

That there were readers who regretted the old manner and 
wished that the novelist might return to the more laborious practice 
of ""writing with his own hand, foregoing the temptation to expand 
and develop which came while he created aloud,” that ""overtreating” 
the subject by ""developments and amplifications” (in which the 
author took such gustful delight), there is ample evidence in this 
characteristically frank and zestful letter from William James to 
his brother Henry on the occasion of reading The American Scene 
— ^that result of the phatasmagoria of the repatriated —in May, 1907 : 

You know how opposed your whole ""third manner” of execution is to 
the literary ideals which animate my crude and Orson-like breast, mine being 
to say a thing in one sentence as straight and expHcit as it can be made, 
and then to drop it forever; yours being to avoid naming it straight, but by 
dint of breathing and sighing all round and round it, to arouse in the reader 
who may have a similar perception already (Heaven help him if he hasn’t!) 
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the illusion of a solid object, made (like the ghost’’ at the Polytechnic) 
wholly out of impalpable materials, air, and the prismatic interferences of 
light, ingeniously focussed by mirrors on empty space. But you do it, 
that’s the queemess! And the complication of innuendo and associative 
reference on the enormous scale to which you give way to it does so build out 
the matter for the reader that the result is to solidify, by the mere bulk of 
the process, the Eke perception from which he has to start. As air, by dint 
of its volume, will weigh hke a corporeal body; so his own poor little initial 
perception, swathed in this gigantic envelopment of suggestive atmosphere 
grows like a germ into something vastly bigger and more substantial. But 
it’s the rummest method for one to employ systematically as you do nowa- 
days; and you employ it at your peril. In this crowded and hurried reading 
age, pages that require such close attention remain unread and neglected. 
.... The method seems perverse: “Say it out for God’s sake,” they cry, 
“and have done with it.” And so I say now, give us one thing in your older, 
direeter manner, just to show that in spite of your paradoxical success in 
this unheard-of method, you can still write according to accepted canons. 
Give us that interlude; and then continue like the “curiosity of hterature” 
which you have become. For gleams and innuendoes and fehcitous verbal 
insinuations you are unapproachable, but the core of hterature is sohd. Give 
it to us once again! The bare perfume of things wih not support existence, 
and the effect of sohdity you reach is but perfume and simulacrum.^ 

Knowing the novelist’s sensitive ruffling at the merest hint of 
criticism about his cherished methods, I have looked searchingly 
through his correspondence of this period to discover the reaction to 
this hearty beating from “dearest Brother William.” It must some- 
where have left the mark of its welts. But I have looked in vain. 
That discreet editor — ^the too discreet Mr. Lubbock, who has taken 
his task as a trust to be fulfilled that the real subject shall not by 
any inadvertent slip be allowed to become known to the inquisitive 
public — has carefully “hfted^’ from the correspondence the reply to 
this ardent brotherly flagellation. 

Yet under another date altogether, in fact two years previous, in 
a letter of November 23, 1905, from Lamb House to “Dearest 
William,” I have found tucked into some graceful family verbiage (in 
which Henry was so adept) what must have been an echo of the same 
controversy, if not exactly a riposte to the blunt attack quoted above: 

I mean (in response to what you write me of your having read the Golden 
B.) to try to produce some uncanny form of thing, in fiction, that will gratify 

1 Leiters of WUUam J antes ^ Boston, 1920, 2 vols., II, 277—78, 
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you, as brother — ^but let me say, dear William, that I shall greatly be humili- 
ated if you do like it, and thereby lump it, in your affection, with things, of the 
current age, that I have heard you express admiration for and that I would 
sooner descend to a dishonored grave than have written. Still I wiU write 
you your book, on that two-and-two-make-four system on which all the 
awful truck that surrounds us is produced, and then descend to my dis- 
honored grave — taking up the art of the slate pencil instead of, longer, the 
art of the brush. .... But it is seriously too late at night, and I am too 
tired, for me to express myself on this question — ^beyond saying that I^m 
always sorry when I hear of your reading anything of mine, and always hope 
you won't — ^you seem to me so constitutionally unable to ^^enjoy" it, and so 
condemned to look at it from a point of view remotely alien to mine in writing 
it, and to the conditions out of which, as mine, it has inevitably sprung — so 
that all the intentions that have been its main reason for being (with me) 
appear never to have reached you at all — and you appear to assume that the 
life, the elements forming its subject-matter, deviate from felicity in not 
having an impossible analogy with the life of Cambridge. I see nowhere 
about me done or dreamed of the things that alone for me constitute the 
interest of the doing of the novel — and yet it is in a sacrifice of them on 
then* very own ground that the thing you suggest to me evidently consists. 
It shows how far apart and to what different ends we have had to work out 
(very naturally and properly!) our respective intellectual lives. 

Henry concludes this dignified (all but the sneer at the Cambridge 
way of hfe) fraternal self-defense, with a rhapsody upon Kipps 
which (together with a similar admiration for Tono-Bungay and 
Ann Veronica) one would think suflficiently in the “ two-and-two- 
make-four system” recommended by Brother William! and, also, 
with a generous appreciation of the stern William's own manner 
and matter in his recent publications. 

Ill 

To return to our conversations of those summer days at Lamb 
House: they were, naturally, for the most part on the topic of the 
definitive edition — ^the New York edition — of the novelist's works. 
The project had been under way ever since the American visit — 
indeed it was one of the attendant considerations that had moved 
him to make the journey, and since his return he had been at work on 
the new edition. In May of 1907, he wrote Miss Grace Norton, 
^'I have been very busy all these last months in revising my Produc- 
tions for a (^verely-sifted) Collective and Definitive Edition.” To 
me he emphasized the quality of selectiveness which the new edition 
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was to exemplify; it was to be ^"severely-sifted/^ and also embel- 
lished. ""Indeed/’ he said, ""it was only on that condition that I 
consented to its being undertaken at all.” Knowing even in my 
inexperience of those days something of the ways of publishers wdth 
authors whose success is more of esteem than of dollars, I added the 
necessary grain of salt to this presentation of the situation, in which 
view I am fortified by discovering among the Letters a frank complaint 
to HoweUs of the restrictions to which the American publishers were 
forcing him by confining the New York edition to twenty-three 
(ultimately twenty-six) volumes. This necessitated the exclusion, 
to its creator’s regret, of the ""tolerably full and good Bostonians of 
nearly a quarter-century ago; that production never having, even 
to my much-disciplined patience, received any sort of justice.” 
This was written in 1908 toward the close of the exhausting labor, 
but in the summer of 1907 the author was fuU of the opportunity for 
suppression and emendation which ""the selective and definitive 
edition” was to make. I was disturbed to find that among the 
""pretty numerous things omitted from deep-seated preference and 
design” was to be Washington Square, an assortment of comparatively 
straightforward tales in his early American manner, and also, I believe, 
Daisy Miller, which found a reprieve, possibly thanks to the publish- 
er’s conviction that it was one of the few commercially remunerative 
books in the list. 

Whatever my emotions may have been over the selectiveness of 
the new edition, they paled beside those which the Master’s view of 
his duty to his older creations called for. That, in short, was nothing 
less than a complete ""re-writing” of these earlier and primitively 
simple efforts in the later manner — ^the manner of the amanuensis 
and the ""overtreatment”! This process of ""retouching” is alluded 
to in many passages of his letters of this date, which reinforce my 
own recollection of our considerable discussion on the point whether a 
creator ought to take these sorts of liberties with his past creations, 
and what sorts he might safely undertake. Apropos of the dis- 
carded Bostonians, James wrote Howells, ""It will take, doubtless, 
a great deal of artful re-doing — ^and I haven’t, now, had the courage 
or time for anything so formidable as touching and re-touching it.” 
One wishes that this access of lassitude had overtaken the novelist 
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earlier in Ms laborS; so that Roderick Hudson and The American 
might have escaped the too eager brush of the Retoucher! . . . . 
In the letter to Miss Grace Norton from wMch I have already quoted, 
James says of the revision: 

Then hitches and halts supervened — ^the whole matter being complicated 
by the variety and the conflict of my scattered publishers, till at last the thing 
is on the right basis (in the two countries — ^for it has ail had to be brought 
about by quite separate arts here and in America) and a '‘handsome” — I 
hope really handsome and not too cheap — ^in fact sufficiently dear — ^array 
win be the result — owing much to the close amendment (and even “re- 
writing”) of the four earliest novels and to illuminatoiy classification, 
collocation, juxtaposition and separation through the whole series. 

I quote the entire sentence precisely as written because it illus- 
trates admirably the kind of medium into wMch the old, and more 
Hmpid, work was to be run. He adds, “The work on the earlier 
novels has involved much labor — ^to the best effect for the vile 
things I’m convinced.” 

IV 

It was on what Henry James himself might have called, in the 
earlier days, a suave English summer afternoon that the complete 
heinousness, from my point of view, of the contemplated undertaking 
against those youtMul writings was revealed to me. The novelist, 
comfortably filling an ample chaise longue on the lawn of Lamb House, 
read to me certain passages from the first edition of The American 
(1877), then the amended and retouched version on wMch he was 
now at work. The former was brisk and direct enough to please 
even “Brother Wnham” — the book of a young man! The new, 
“retouched” sentences dropping in asthmatic involutions from the 
novelist’s lips sounded to me Hke the “mouthings and breathings,” 
to wMch Brother William had objected so vigorously, and the 
“emendations” stood out like spots on the clean, neat pages of the 
original, so easily discernible they were even to the hearing. And 
the revised version was somehow in the slower mood of age, ill fitting 
itself to the simple theme of The American. As a young novice, I 
was considerably in awe of my host, the r^pected Master of my craft; 
nevertheless, I ventured after a while (as the effects of Ms “retouch- 
ing” became more and more pamfully evident) to remonstrate — ^to 
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say something about the respect one owed to one^s past, living or 
buried, and the impossibility of this sort of resurrection by breathing 
the breath of one^s present life into what for good or ill had been done 
and finished under another inspiration, as a different if inferior 
person. (After comparing the two versions of The American before 
writing this article, I am more convinced than ever of this truth!) 
My host, however, did not agree with me in the least, and as always 
whenever his own practice was in question took me up roundly and 
vivaciously. This was the theme, if I remember rightly, of our 
remaining intercourse during my visit, and though the Master 
overbore me with his gusty asseverations could never allow such 
bad writing in a definitive edition and I 3 delded a bit, to the 
extent of admitting verbal corrections (for one need not, I thought, 
preserve one's slips in grammar and punctuation, assuming one 
made any, for posterity to gloat over), but on the mam point of 
contention being unconvinced I sank into a pohte silence and let the 
older man have his way — ^until on the occasion of the inevitable 
bread-and-butter letter, from some small place in Brittany to which 
I had gone after the Lamb House visit. That letter must have 
contained some bolder iteration of my viewpoint — to let one's past 
get along as best it might, a part and a genuine part of one's whole, 
to tinker with which was as clearly dangerous as to try to relive 
one's early loves — ^and sufficiently spirited (at a safe distance from my 
awesome host) to have elicited this reply. 


Lamb House 
Rye 
Sussex 


August 7th, 1907 

Deab Robert Herrick: 

It has been charming to hear from you, but I am always miles & nules 
behind all proper forms of correspondence. When I have done a day's 
stint of work — ^that is of ^ffiterary composition” — ^with any intensity, any 
power to write further in any manner, dreadfully abandons me. I am 
depleted & exanimate, & letters come off as they can — ^the larger proportion 
of them never coming off at all. But I must thank you for the gentle gift 
of The Common Lot too (which I want to read & shall read: it rests on my 
table only till I shall have got into the traces again for dragging my cart 
along in its customary ruts. I have been since my return from the IJ.S. 
much derailed — but things are running more smoothly. I rejoice heartily 
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tliat your Breton conditions prove so charming to you and may you ( ) 

the romantic experience. Why do you speak of sparing” me the expression 
of your “unregenerate enthusiasm” for them? I shouldn't have supposed 
that at this time of day fen etais encore at having to prove my haunting 
preoccupation with the things of France. You didn't even come — ^you told 
me— to my fanatical Balzac lecture! — ^AU thanks, at any rate, for your so 
curious & urgent remarks on the matter of my revisions, in respect to some of 
the old stuff I spoke of to you in connection with the plan of an edition 
definitive. I am greatly touched by your having felt and thought strongly 
enough on the matter to take the trouble to remonstrate at the idea of my 
retouching. The retouching with any insistence will in fact bear but on 
one book (The American — on R, Hudson and the P. of a Lady very much 
less) but in essence I shouldn't have planned the edition at all unless I had 
felt close revision — ^wherever seeming called for — to be an indispensable 
part of it. I do every justice to your contention, but don't think me reckless 
or purblind if I say that I hold myself really right & you really wrong. The 
raison d^itre (the edition's) is in its being selective as well as collective, & 
by the mere fact of leaving out certain things (I have tried to read over 
Washington Square and I caiiH, & I fear it must go!) I exercise a control, a 
discrimination, I treat certain portions of my work as unhappy accidents. 
(Many portions of many — of all — omen's work are.) From that it is but a 
step further — ^but it is 1 o'clock a.m. & I've written 7 letters, & I won't 
attempt to finish that sentence or expand my meaning. Forgive my blatant 
confidence in my own lucid hterary sense! If I had planned not to retouch 
— ^that is revise closely — ^I would have reprinted all my stuff & that idea is 
horrific. You also will be ravished! Trust me & I shall be justified. But 
good night & pardon my untidy scrawl & my belated incoherence. BecaU 
me kindly to your wife & believe me, Yours always, 

Henry James 

This reply to my protest, judging from the letters discreetly 
revealed by Mr. Lubbock, is characteristic of the novelist's elaborate 
approach of apology toward his subject, in which at the close are 
imbedded the few realistic words of his message to his correspondent, 
as, “Trust me and I shall be justified!” In Mr. Lubbock's collection 
I find a similar answer to an apparently similar protest against the 
novelist's freedom in retouching early work, and ruining old simplici- 
ties by new involutions. Under date of November 13, 1906, James 
wrote to a Mrs. Dew-Smith from Lamb House: 

As for the tidied-up book — [in this case, “Roderick Hudson''] — ^I am 
greatly touched by your generous interest in the question of the tidying-up, 
and yet really think your view of that process erratic and — quite of course — 
my own view weU-inspired! .... To attempt to retouch the substance 
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of the thing would be as foolish as it would be (in a done and impenetrable 
structure) impracticable. What I have tried for is a mere revision of surface 
and expression, as the thing is positively in many places quite vilely written! 
The essence of the matter is wholly unaltered — save for seeming, m places, I 

think, a little better brought out I do continue to wish perversely and 

sorely, that you had waited — to reperuse — ^for this prettier and cleaner form. 

Brother William’s” philosophy should have convinced the novel- 
ist of the impossibility — above all in his peculiar case — of making a 
“mere revision of surface and expression” without inevitably affect- 
ing “the substance,” where the two are so inextricably fused as Henry 
James under other circumstances would be only too delighted to 
admit that they are fused in his own work. 


V 


The proof of the matter, however — and it is not to my thinking 
even now after so many other more important interests have imposed 
themselves upon our attention, a totally unimportant matter — ^is to 
be found in a close comparison of such a fresh, young man’s rendering 
of life in The American with the retouched style of the version in the 
New York edition. Fortunately, the more dramatic and conversa- 
tional passages — and there are rather more of them than usually to be 
foimd in a James novel — are comparatively free of the “tidying-up” 
process, but the explanatory and more deeply analytical and sum- 
marizing passages have suffered a strange sea change from youth 
to middle, even old, age. How constantly the retouching brush was 
used upon The American may be seen by glancing at the facsimile of a 
page of the revised proof already referred to. The effects obtained 
by such verbal re-working are illustrated in typical passages printed 
here in parallel columns: 


He flattered him self that he was 
not in love, but his biographer may 
be supposed to know better. He 
claimed, at least, none of the exemp- 
tions and emoluments of the roman- 
tic passion. Love, he believed, made 
a fool of a man, and his present 
emotion was not folly but wisdom; 
wisdom, sound, serene, well-directed. 
What he felt was an intense, all- 
consuming tenderness, which had for 


He flattered himself he had not 
fallen, and hadn’t needed to fall, 
after the fashion enjomed by him on 
Valentiu, in love, but his biographer 
may be supposed to know better 
what, as he would have said, was the 
matter with him. He claimed cer- 
tamly none of the exemptions and 
emoluments of the merely infatuated 
state. That state, he considered, 
was too consistent with asininity, 
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its object an extraordinarily graceful 
and delicate, and at the same time 
impressive, woman who lived in a 
large gray house on the left bank of 
the Seine. This tenderness turned 
very often mto a positive heart-ache; 
a sign in which, certainly, Newman 
ought to have read the appellation 
which science has conferred upon his 
sentiment. When the heart has a 
heavy weight upon it, it hardly 
matters whether the weight be of 
gold or of lead; when, at any rate, 
happiness passes into that place in 
which it becomes identical with pain, 
a man may admit that the reign of 
wisdom is temporarily suspended. 
Newman wished Madame de Cintr4 
so well that nothing he could think 
of doing for her in the future rose to 
the high standard which his present 
mood had set itself. She seemed to 
him so felicitous a product of nature 
and circumstance that his invention, 
musing on future combinations, was 
constantly catching its breath with 
the fear of stumbling into some 
brutal compression or mutilation of 
her beautiful personal harmony. 
This is what I mean by Newman’s 
tenderness: Madame de Cintre 

pleased him so, exactly as she was, 
that his desire to interpose between 
her and the troubles of life had the 
quality of a yoimg mother’s eagerness 
to protect the sleep of her firstborn 
child. Newman was simply charmed, 
and he handled his charm as if it 
were a music-box which would stop 
if one shook it. There <^n be no 
better proof of the hankering epicure 
that is hidden m every man’s temper- 
ament, waiting for a signal from some 
divine confederate that he may safely 


and he had never had a firmer 
control of Ms reason or a higher 
opinion of his judgment- What he 
was conscious of, none the less, was 
an intense, all-consuming tenderness, 
which had for its object an extraordi- 
narily graceful and harmonious, yet 
at the same tune insidiously agitating 
woman who lived in a grand gray 
house on the left bank of the Seine. 
His theory of Ms relation to her was 
that he had become conscious of how 
beautifully she might, for the ques- 
tion of his future, come to Ms aid; 
but this left xmexplained the fact 
that his confidence had somehow 
turned to a strange, muffled heart- 
ache. He was m truth infinitely 
anxious, and, when he questioned 
his anxiety, knew it was not all for 
himself. If she might come to his 
aid he might come to hers; and he 
had the imagination — ^more than he 
had ever in his life about anything — 
of fantastic straits or splendid mis- 
eries in the midst of wMch, standing 
before her with wide wide arms out, 
he would have seen her let herself, 
even if stni just desperately and 
blindly, make for his close embrace 
as for a refuge. 

He really wouldn’t have minded 
if some hamh need for mere money 
had most driven her; the creak of 
that hinge would have been sweet 
to him had it meant the giving 
way of the door of separation. 
Wfflat he wanted was to take her, 
and lhat her feeling herself taken 
should come bade to him for their 
common relief. The full surrender, 
so long as she didn’t make it, left 
the fuE assurance an unrest and a 
yeamiog — from wMch ah his own 
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peep out. Newman at last was 
enjoying, purely, freely, deeply. 
Certain of Madame de Cintr^’s 
personal qualities — ^the luminous 
sweetness of her eyes, the delicate 
mobility of her face, the deep 
liquidity of her voice — ^filled all his 
consciousness^ A rose-crowned 
Greek of old, gazing at a marble 
goddess with his whole bright intel- 
lect resting satisfied in the act, 
could not have been a more complete 
embodiment of the wisdom that 
loses itself in the enjoyment of 
quiet harmonies. 

[Original form (1877 ed.), pp. 
215-16.] 


refuge was in the fine ingenuity, the 
almost grim extravagance, of the 
prospective provision he was allow- 
ing to accumulate. She gave him 
the sense of “ suiting him so, 
exactly as she was, that his desire 
to interpose for her and close about 
her had something of the quality of 
that solicitude with which a fond 
mother might watch from the win- 
dow even the restricted garden-play 
of a child recovering from an acci- 
dent. But he was above all simply 
charmed, and the more for feeling 
wonderstruck, as the days went on, 
at the proved rightness both of the 
instinct and of the calculation that 
had originally moved him. It was 
as if there took place for him, each 
day, such a revelation of the possible 
number of forms of the ^^personaP^ 
appeal as he could otherwise never 
have enjoyed, and as made idm yet 
ask himself how, how, aU unaided 
(save as Mrs. Tristam, subtle woman, 
had aided him!) he could have 
known. For he hadj amazingly, 
known. And the impression must 
now thereby have been for him, 
he thought, very much that of 
the wistful critic or artist who 
studies style” in some exquisite 
work or some quiet genius, and who 
sees it come and come and come, and 
still never fail, like the truth of a 
perfect voice or the safety of a per- 
fect temper. Just as such a student 
might say to himself, ^‘How could I 
have got on without this particular 
research?” so Christopher Newman 
could only say, “Fancy this being to 
be had and — ^with my general need — 
my not having it!” 

[New York edition, 26 vols., II 
(1907), 239-41.] 
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This passage illustrates the more insidious dangers of the re- 
working process when in middle or old age the creator sets himself to 
redraw a figure conceived in youth. For if I am not noistaken, Henry 
James has here subtly, probably xmconsciously, altogether altered 
the character of his early hero — a plain, unadorned, unsubtle Ameri- 
can, such as doubtless the novelist knew in plenty at the time when 
he conceived The American — ^by elaborating his reaction to his passion 
into something too conscious (and too sensual) for the character as 
originally given to his imagination. The ^^insidiously agitating 
woman” is a gratuitous addition not in keeping with what the story 
presents of Newsman, nor w^as he the middle-aged egotist in his love 
that conceived ^^his theory of his relation to her was that he had 
become conscious of how beautifullj^ she might, for the question of 
his future, come to his aid.” It is only the sophistication of an age 
at which neither Newman nor his youthful creator had arrived in 1877, 
that conceives of a 'TuU surrender, so long as she didnT make it, 
left the full assurance an unrest and a yearning,” and finally it is 
wholly the mature, not to say aging heart, that in the spirit of the 
connoisseur sums up his hero's final attitude in love thus: '^'How 
could I have got on without this particular research T so Christopher 
Newman could only say, Taney this being to be had and — with my 
general need — ^my not having it!'” But I cannot fancy young 
Mr. James's Christopher Newman saying about his love any such 
thing, or feeling even remotely that way about Madame de Cintr6. 
Such a reaction to love is reserved for the egotism of maturity where 
the property interest has suflSciently established itself as instinct to 
corrode even the loftiest of relations. In this instance the retoucher 
has not merely put in a feature here and accentuated a dull tone 
there, but he has superimposed upon a quite simple and consistent 
type a much more conscious, and to my taste less attractive, person- 
ality. 

There are, of course, many other equally applicable instances of 
the fatal redrawing done in retouching, notably in the last sum- 
marizing chapter of the book, where Newman's quite intelligibly 
saddened consciousness of defeat is woven into an ingenious web of 
subtle considerations, with the inevitable arabesques, such as 
might have been some solitary spare athlete practicing restlessly in 
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the corridor of the circus” (which it is wholly impossible for me to 
imagine Christopher Newman ever thinking of)! There are laws 
protecting children against too ruthless treatment by their parents: 
for the artist there should be some sort of conscience which forbids 
him to lay hands on the offspring of his youth. Pirandello’s ^^Six 
Characters” might well take this into account in their search for a 
creator! 

VII 

As I close these pages, other matters of our conversation those 
summer days in the pleasant brick house at Rye come back to mem- 
ory — estimates by the Master of Gissing, anecdotes of Hardy (and 
Jude the Obscure) ^ of Mrs. Humphrey Ward (“Dear good lady! 
she did not understand a single word I was saying!”), of De Maupas- 
sant, etc.; but these were largely gossip. The one important con- 
sideration of art which we discussed was this matter of re-treating old 
work. And that I realize is, after aU, of not ultimate importance. 
These questions of literary technique, of the artist’s dealings with his 
art, bulked larger perhaps in the emptier days before the great 
Disaster was ever dreamed of. At least they did to me, who had 
embarked upon the writer’s dubious and fascinating course. And 
Henry James on his pinnacle of deeply appreciated isolation could 
quite suitably trouble his soul voluminously about them. It is now 
another, if not a better world, and the preoccupations of our writers 
are about matters that I am afraid would “horridly” disturb the 
serenity of the noted expatriate, laboring at his long task of trans- 
substantiation by means of words Manner almost (if never quite!) 
into Matter. 



ROGER BACON AND THE DIALOGUES^' 

OF SENECA 

Chables H. BsEsoiNr 
University of Chicago 

The works of the philosopher Seneca entered upon the perilous 
voyage through the Middle Ages under especially favorable auspices. 
They had won the approval of the fathers of the church on account 
of the stern morality of the Stoic doctrine, they appealed to the 
rhetorical taste of the times by their many brilliant sententious 
utterances, and finally they were invested with a halo even brighter 
than that of Virgil’s messianic eclogue. For Seneca’s most powerful 
appeal to the imagination of the Middle Ages was through the 
alleged correspondence with the apostle Paul. 

Our oldest Seneca MS dates from the eighth century; a con- 
siderable number of ninth- and tenth-century MSS have survived, 
and Seneca is mentioned with increasing frequency in the manuscript 
catalogues of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. He fared 
better than most of the classical authors in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when interest in the classics was on the decline. No cata- 
logue of MSS of any size fails to list a Seneca; a large number of MSS 
of this period survive, and his works, with one or two exceptions, 
were known to writers like John of Salisbury, Vincent of Beauvais, and 
Richard de Furnival in the form in which we now have them. The 
high-water mark was reached in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, though the interest in his Naturales Quaestiones diminished. The 
Dialogues, which were but little known before, attracted increased atten- 
tion; they never attained, however, the popularity of his other works. 

The text history of Seneca’s works reflects the various vicissitudes 
that attended the transmission of classical authors. The text of the 
Naturales Quaestioues depends on MSS not earlier than the twelfth 
century; most of the MSS belong in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Gercke used twenty for his edition (Teubner, 1907), 
all of them derived from a single codex of the ninth century. He 
disregarded the mass of late MSS (deteriores) as of no value. 
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For the De heneficiis and De dementia, we have two families of 
MSS, one represented by an eighth-century Lorsch codex, now in 
the Vatican (N), the other by a ninth-century MS, and a large 
number of later MSS, all derived, according to Hosius, the latest 
editor (Teubner, 1900), from an eighth-century archetype. These 
two eighth-century MSS go back to an archetype of the fourth or 
fifth century. Gertz, an earlier editor, made N the basis of his text 
and regarded the readings of the other MSS as ^^emendations.’’ 

The Epistulae have perhaps the best manuscript foundation. 
Hense (Teubner, 1914) used ten MSS, most of them belonging to 
the ninth or tenth centuries, without defining their exact relationship. 
The mass of deteriores (MSS later than the eleventh century) he 
disregarded, though he admits that they alone contain some correct 
readings and are not derived from any of the meliores. He inchnes 
to support Gertz, who takes the same view of the deteriores here as 
in the case of the deteriores of De heneficiis and De dementia. But 
obviously a group of MSS that alone contain correct readings cannot 
thus summarily be rejected without careful examination. The 
question of the deteriores is more important for the Epistulae than 
for the De benejidis and De dementia, and it becomes the crucial 
one in the case of the Dialogues. 

Of all the philosophical works of Seneca, the text of the Dialogues 
has suffered most in transmission. We have on the one hand a single 
MS of the eleventh century, written at Montecassino, now in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan; on the other hand are the deteriores. 
How many of these there are we do not know; no one has ever taken 
the trouble to enumerate them, much less to examine them. Some of 
them are probably descendants of the Amhrosianus, others undoubt- 
edly represent an independent tradition; some are “mixed” and, like 
most Renaissance MSS, all seem to have suffered more or less from 
interpolation. The vagueness of our knowledge of the deteriores is 
reflected in the loose use of the word. It is used to contrast the late 
MSS with A; it is often simply an expression of the editor’s estimate 
of their value as compared with A; and finally, as generally in this 
article, it is employed, though often only by implication, to designate 
only those that are not descended from A. The foundation of the 
modern text of Seneca was laid by Fickert in 1842-45. For the 
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Dialogues^ he used the Amirodanus, whose value he failed fully to 
recognize, and eight detenores, all of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; he also examined the older editions, which in view of the 
lack of old MSS are especially important. Fickert used Ms material 
in haphazard fasMon and without discrimination, but he by no means 
deserved the abuse that was heaped upon Mm. He is not to be 
blamed if Ms ambition outstripped Ms performance; the task of 
editing Seneca m Ms day was beyond the powers of a single scholar. 

Haaseh edition (Teubner, 1852) added no new MS material, and 
the second edition (1887) was only a reprint of the first. The edition 
of Koch (1879) defimtely rejected all the MSS except the Ambrosiamis^ 
which he regarded as the source of all the others. He made a more 
careful study of the MS and attempted to distinguish the hands of 
the various correctors. For a part of the text where the Ambrosianus 
fails us, he examined a Berlin MS and two Milan MSS that had 
already been used by Fickert. A second edition was reprinted (1884) 
without change. Two years later Gertz’s edition appeared, edited 
ad codicem 'praecipue Ambrosianum. Gertz had discovered that 
Koch^s collation of the codex was faulty, and he made a new and 
apparently very careful study of the MS and especially of its cor- 
rectors. In regard to the relationsMp between the Ambrosianus and 
the deteriores, he abandoned his earlier view that the latter are 
descended from the former; he now admitted that there are two 
families, and asserted that if we had all the descendants of both 
archetypes we might have some hope of restoring their common 
archetype. As it is, he ai^es, we have no such hope, for many of 
these MSS have imdoubtedly been lost, others have not yet been 
brought to light, and of the rest we have insufficient knowledge! 
Such an argument leaves one bewildered. It is not necessary to have 
all the MSS in order to restore the archetype; whether enough have 
survived to make this possible can be determined only by collecting 
and examining them. Whose duty is it, if not an editor^s, to bring 
new MSS to light, if there are any, and to examine tho^ of which 
we have insufficient knowledge ? Gertz sheds all tMs responsibility 
by asserting that the Ambrosianus alone is sufficient for constituting 
the text and that, with the exception of one place where the deteriores 
fill a lacuna in the Ambrosianm, there is hardly a correct reading 
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(Gertz uses tte term “correction”) in the deteriores which we could 
not ourselves restore by conjecture. In fact, he assures us, it is 
certain that many of these “corrections” were the work of the 
scribes; i.e., he assumes that the errors of the Amhrosianus were 
already in the archetype of all our MSS. Our faith in the sufficiency 
of the Amhrosianus is somewhat shattered when we observe how 
frequently Gertz has rejected its reading in favor of the deteriores. 
There are several hundred such cases; it is true that many of these 
errors are of little or no importance, being matters of spelling, incor- 
rect division of words, etc., which could easily be corrected by a 
careful scribe, but there are some that would require considerable 
ingenuity. Gertz’s theory reverses the usual course of events in 
text tradition. Error tends to propagate itself and each succeeding 
stage is further from the truth than the preceding; this is especially 
true in matters of spelling and word-separation. The scribes of the 
deteriores, on the contrary, are assumed gradually to have. eliminated 
hundreds of supposed errors of the archetjpe and at the same time 
to have defiled the text with new corruptions and interpolations to 
such an extent as to render the MSS useless to modern editors. A 
more reasonable and consistent view would be to regard these cor- 
rect readings as genuine readings that have come down from the 
archetype, and not as “corrections.” 

There are also several hundred cases where Gertz has rejected 
aU the MSS and admitted readings of the early editions. Whether 
these “corrections” are the work of the editors or are derived from 
MSS, Gertz does not know and evidently does not think it worth 
while to try to discover. The possibility also that new MSS might 
furnish new readings does not impress him. It must be admitted 
that the prospect of examining Renaissance MSS and of attempting 
to restore order out of their chaos is not an inviting one, but certainly 
it is worth while to search for pre-Renaissance MSS and to discover 
what evidence they have to offer. It is generally possible to establish 
family relationships with some degree of probability in MSS of this 
period. If this could be done for the Dialogues, we should be able 
to reconstruct an archetype of the deteriores which would, in all 
probability, be older than the Amhrosianus, carrying us back to the 
ninth or tenth century. 
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The attitude of the latest editor of the Dialogues, Hermes (Teub- 
ner, 1905), is reflected in the first sentence of the Preface; he offers, 
he says, no new critical material because no new MSS have been 
brought to light that are worth collating, and it is not necessary to 
collate the Ambrodaniis again. His attitude toward the deteriores 
may be summed up as follows: We cannot dispense with them; this 
does not mean, however, that they should be collated and examined. 
Who would undertake such a task with such a slight chance of reaping 
a reward for his labors? The good readings are scattered through 
so many MSS; is it likely that there were several old MSS in existence 
from which these good readings could have been derived ? The good 
readings are not so difficult as to be beyond the powers of invention 
of medieval scholars. Hermes, then, is simply following in the foot- 
steps of Gertz. He further appeals to Hense^s treatment of the deteri- 
ores of the Epistulae in support of his position. But the deteriores 
play a far more important role for the Dialogues than for the Epistulae 
and, as we have already seen, Hense was by no means justified in 
his neglect of them. 

We have, then, this curious situation: Six important editions 
of the Dialogues have appeared since FickerPs edition of 1845, 
without the addition of a single new MS except for a limited portion 
of the text — a situation without a parallel and a serious reproach to 
classical scholarship. This procedure on the part of the editors has 
not gone without protest. Rossbach, who has the widest knowledge 
of the MSS of Seneca, has repeatedly voiced objections,^ and in par- 
ticular has called attention^ to a thirteenth-century Paris MS that 
offers attractive readings not found in other MSS. 

It is not to be understood that the study of the Dialogues has 
been at a standstill during this time. Haase, Koch, Gertz, and Hermes 
made important improvements in the text, the results of many years’ 
study of Seneca and a thorough knowledge of his way of thinking 
and his diction. All the more pity that this knowledge could not 
have been applied to whatever evidence is to be derived from the 
deteriores, 

1 DmUsche IM^aturzeitimg, 1898, pp. 940 ff., and B&rliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, XXVII (1907), 1479; cf. Bickel's review of Hermes’ edition, %b%d,^ XXVI 
(1906), 264, and Marouzeau, Reme de Philologies XXXVII (1913), 47. 

* Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungens Bd. II, Heft 3 (1887), 9. 
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An additional sin of omission can be charged against the last 
editor of the Dialogues: the failure to discover the importance of 
Roger Bacon as a text witness. In this he has plenty of company for, 
so far as I have observed, Bacon has escaped the notice of Seneca 
students completely. Manitius^ noted one or two citations from the 
Opus Tertiunij but these were not from the Dialogues and were of 
no importance except to show that Bacon had a MS of the Epistulae. 
Bacon apparently had all the prose works of Seneca except the Apoco- 
loayntosis, and is apparently the first medieval scholar to possess 
the Dialogues. The third part of Part VII Moral Philosophy ’0 
of the Opus Maius is based largely on Seneca. Chapters ii-ix (II, 
261-98 of Bridges’ edition) contain an extensive series of quotations 
from De ira and other works of Seneca as well as numerous citations 
from other classical authors, especially Cicero. The remaining 
chapters of Part III (pp. 299-365) are almost entirely composed of 
excerpts from the other Dialogues. By a strange mischance, Part VII 
was omitted in the first edition (Jebb, 1733, reprinted at Venice, 1750), 
and it was not until the appearance of Bridges’ edition in 1897 that 
this material became available to scholars. 

Bacon explains (Opus MaiuSj II, 323) why he devoted so much 
attention to Seneca: 

Sed et causa specialis est quod in his libris moror; quia licet huiusmodi 
libros persecutus sim ab infantia, tamen libros De ira et Ad Helviam et Cur 
honis mala acddunt et An in sapientem cadunt contumeliae et iniuriae et 
Ad Mardam et tres ad hoc sequentes non potui unquam videre nisi nunc; 
et nescio si ad manus Vestrae Gloriae pervenerunt propter quod abundantius 
hie scribere sum conatus; 

cf . also OpUrS Tertium (Brewer, p. 56) : 

Libros vero Senecae, quorum flores Vestrae Beatitudini conscripsi, 
nunquam potui invenire nisi a tempore mandati vestri quamvis diligens 
fui in hac parte iam a viginti annis et pluribus. 

Pope Clement’s letter to Bacon ordering him to send him a copy 
of his works was dated June 22, 1266. It appeared, however, that 
the Pope was laboring under a misconception, for the works had not 
yet been written. Bacon immediately set about his great task, and 
by the end of the following year he had finished the Opm Maius, 

^Bheinuches Museum Ergdneungsheft, XLVII (1892) » 45, n. 4. 
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the Opus Minus, and the Opus Tertium, In the last, he explained 
certain omissions in the first two works as due to the great haste in 
which they had been composed {propter hoc quod in illis festinavi). 
This point is of importance as will appear below. 

Bacon, then, discovered a MS of the Dialogues in 1266 or 1267. 
We have no means of determining its age; Bacon says nothing about 
the MS, and there is no paleographical evidence to help us. It 
belongs to the same tradition as all the other known MSS, as the 
loss of the beginning of De otio shows. This dialogue forms a part of 
the preceding one, De vita beata, in all our MSS and in the editions 
until Lipsius separated them ; Bacon did not recognize it as a separate 
dialogue. Our MS was not a copy of the Amhrosianus, as Bridges 
suggested,^ since it contained a page at the beginning of De ira that 
had been left vacant by the scribe of the Ambrosianus, who recog- 
nized that the MS from which he was copying was defective at this 
point and left a page blank in the hope that it might later be filled in. 
This was actually done, but not until the fourteenth century. 
Furthermore in Bacon^s codex De brevitate vitae and De consolatione ad 
Polybium, which is defective at the beginning, formed a single dia- 
logue.^ The Ambrosianits has the same defect at this point, but the 
two dialogues are separated by an Explicit and an Incipit. Bacon's 
MS, therefore, belonged to the class of deteriores. 

The value of Roger Bacon for the text criticism of the Dialogues 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. He represents the oldest complete MS of the family of the 
deteriores that has yet been brought to light.^ 

2. He furnishes us at last with manuscript evidence confirming 
or supporting a number of modem emendations that have been 
accepted as certain by recent editors, and so brings us at these points 
from three to six centuries nearer the time of the author. 

^ Opm MaittSf II, S65. 

®Five dialogues are therefore r^ily included in fy'es ad hoc c&ru&rdes of Bacon’s 
list quoted on p. 250: (1) De hr&mJtate m^oe+De ad Folvhium; (2) De vita 

beata +De otio; (3) De tmngu'UMate animi. 

3 The thirteenth-century Florence MS, occasionally cited by Gertz, contains only 
the De ira; and the thirteenth-century Paris MS collated by Ilo^bach, but not used 
by does not contain, and never did contain, De brevitaie wine, Consolatio ad 

Polybium and Consolatio ad Hdmam. 
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3. He furnishes us the only manuscript evidence thus far dis- 
covered for numerous readings of the old editions that have been 
accepted as correct by modern editors, and here brings us three or 
more centuries nearer to Seneca^s time. 

4. He furnishes additional manuscript support for many readings 
of the deteriores and here carries us at least a century beyond the 
oldest MS of this group that has been used by recent editors; that is, 
he takes us into the period of the pre-Renaissance MSS. 

5. He furnishes us a number of individual readings the value of 
which cannot be determined until the deteriores have been more 
carefully examined. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to enter into a discussion 
in detail of aU of Bacon’s readings. A selection will be suidicient to 
show his importance as well as the necessity of further study of 
the deteriores and also to suggest the advisability of a more care- 
ful examination of medieval citations from classical authors in 
general. 

Readings in Bacon not found elsewhere must be regarded with 
suspicion. He constantly changes words and constructions; he 
omits freely and makes many additions. In the majority of cases, 
these changes can be recognized as such but there remains a small 
residue upon which judgment must be suspended. He generally, 
but not always, changes the plural of deus to the singular; he substi- 
tutes deus for luppiter; an adjective like sapiens or dives for the 
name of a person, or a medieval word for the classical one {activiores 
for acriores). There are examples of this sort on every page. He, or 
his scribes, are often careless; e.g., one short passage of the Epistulae 
is quoted three times but each quotation differs from the others in 
some detail. On the other hand, and this is important, he apparently 
does not try to emend the text. He himself tells us in what great 
haste the Opm Maiics and the Opus Minus were written. When in 
addition we consider the mere size of the volumes he wrote in his 
annus mirahilis^ and the vast range and abstruse character of the 
subject-matter, we may feel fairly certain that Bacon had little time, 
even if he had the inclination, to dabble in textual emendation. In 

^ The 0pm Maim^ 0pm Minm^ and Opm^ T&riium^ together with the MuUiplv- 
calio spederwm (which he sent to the Pope in two versions), cover over 1,700 pages, 
and the 0pm Minm^ as we have it, is defective. 
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fact, he quite clearly omits many passages simply because they were 
corrupt. 

In the following passages, Bacon confirms or supports emen- 
dations that have been accepted by one or more of the recent 
editors.^ 

I 4, 12 faciet] BKGHe facial AH 

II 13, 5 potent] AKGHe potuerit BFickert H; Gertz says Fickert’s 
reading is due to a typographical error, which Haase repeated 

IV 35, 3 illis] BGronoviusHKGHe illms A 
VI 24, 5 a veris] BPincianusHKGHe amrsis A 

VII 25, 3 nvlla hora] BErasmusHKGHe mdla homo A nulla (or nullus) 
homo hora several dett. 

IX 17, 8 B has mnum after curas^ G inserts it before euros; it is omitted 

by the other editors and the MSS 
X 7, 5 fa] AHe iis BHKG his A- ug 
XII 13, 2 avaritia te] BG; te omitted by the other editors and the MSS 

B supports the following emendation by Feldmann, that did not 
find favor with Hermes: I 4, 9 A has sopiti; B has sopiurdur; K 
inserts iacent; G inserts torpent and He manenL 

Bridges’ edition is wrong in the following passages where his 
text of Bacon is made to agree with Haase against the readings of 
the Seneca MSS: 

II 11, 1 animi (or animis) ] A; omitted by Bridges; bracketed by 
HKGHe. B has animi sanitatem instead of animi magnanimi- 
tatem of the Seneca MSS 

V 13, 6 oLtum] Muretus HKGHe alium A. B omits the phrase in oMum 

15, 1 Harpagus] Pincianus HKGHe harpolus A. B has arpoMus 

16, 3 Oeohazo] Lipsius HKGHe orobazo A. B reads ordbaso 

VI 22, 3 insderdibus] Fickert HKGHe intibusKineciisxig; B reads invitis 

VII 20, 5 ero] “amicus Gniteri^’ HKGHe ego A and B 

IX 3, 3 inslillat animis] HKGHe instituai. animus {animis AS) A instruit 
animos ug instituai animos §3 B 

X 15, 5 transii£[ HKG transit AHe transivU ug transibitB 
20, 4 hgit] Bongarsius HKGHe tegit A cogit B 

XI 15, 3 capadssimum] Gruter HKGHe pacadssimum or pa^caiissimum 
dett. (A is lacking here). B has pacatissimum 
XII 3, 1 exsaniari] Juretus Lipaus HKGHe exsanari A and B exsecrari 
Pincianus ug 

^A, Ambrosiamis; B, Bacon; H, Haase; K, Koch; G, Gertz; He, Hermes; 
ug, vtilgate reading. 
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A curious error is found in V 8,2. The MSS and most of the 
editors read utilis. Heusinger suggested the emendation mitis which 
Koch adopted. Bridges' text has mitis but B reads utilis. 

In the following passages, Bacon confirms or supports readings 
of the old editions that have been accepted by recent editors: 

I 4, 1 ai] BugHKGHe ac A 

proprium] BugHKGHe proptium A 
II 9, 3 non posse] BugHKGHe posse non A 
18, 5 Socratis] BugHKGHe socrates A 
V 26, 5 horam] BugHKGHe oram A 

30, 4 dispensandi] BugHKGHe despensandi A 
VI 1, 7 fit mfelids] BugHKGHe finit felicis (ut videiur) A 
23, 2 mgeniis] BugBKG ingenis AHe 
VII 1, 1 efficiai] BugHKGHe effidant A 

7, 4 paeniteniiam] BugHKGHe patientiam A 

8, 2 sunt] BugHKGHe sit A sint A® 

11, 2 custode] BugHKGHe custodem A 
13, 4 qui] BugHKGHe qttae A 

18, 2 me] BugHKGHe te A 
21, 1 pviat] BugHKGHe putant A 

25, 1 ad stipem] BugHKGHe adstipen A 
8 quid] BugHKGHe qiu)d A 

26, 3 sapienti] BugHKGA® sapientis AHe 
VIII 6, 4 fvMcra] BugHKGHe futurae A 

IX 1, 16 hlandientium] BugHKGHe Uandentium A 

2, 12 fessum] BugHKGHe fessics A 

3, 6 em] BugHKGHe erit A 

6, 4 tarn] BugHKGHe iam A 
8, 7 mihi] BugHKGHe mi A 

10, 4 quo] BugHKGHe qua A 

11, 6 jteri] BugHKGHe si jwri A 
15, 3 autem] BugHKGHe avt A 

17, 11 instinctu] BugHKGHe instinctics A 
quo] BugHKGHe qtLod A 
X 2, 3 suis] BugHKGHe uis A 

3, 4 concupisdtis] BugHKGHe concupiscetis A 

7, 10 quid] BugHKGHe A 

10^ 1 cadiedrariis] BugHKGHe cathredraris A cathedraris He 
15, 5 legibus] BugHKGHe lesihus A 
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XII 5, 1 demittunt] BugHKGHe dimittunt A 

2, 2 admovebo] BugHKGHe admombo A 
5, 6 existimaDi] BugHKGHe estimaui A 
8, 1 exilio] BugHKGHe exilic A 

10, 5 faudum] BugHKGHe faiud A 
12, 1 quo] BugKGHe quod AH 

Bridges is wrong in attributing to the Bacon MS the following 
readings of the old editions which have been accepted by recent 
editors: 

I 4, 4 ieTidat] ugHKGHe. B, like A, has tendit 

12 patiamur] ugHKGHe. B and A have patimur 
II 5, 6 Poliorcek^] ugHKGHe poli hercetes A polierdtes B 
VI 11, 4 familiaris aurae] ugHKGHe. B agrees with the corrector of A 
and the dett. in reading familiari aura 

VII 8, 3 pladta] ugHKGHe pladda AB 

15, 4 puuctiuTiculas] ugHKGHe pundi un-gulas A punciwidm B 
25, 2 suhsternetur] ugHKGHe ^ubstermtur A dbsternatur B 

VIII 6, 2 imperfectu7n] ugHKGHe inter fedum A infectum B 
IX 3, 4 urbanus] ugHKGHe urbanos AB 

8, 7 Manen] ugBKGHe mathe AB 

Mane] ugHKGHe maihe AB 
10, 5 longinquam] ugHGHe longinqua ABK 
14, 1 condlii (or-i)] ug {post Erasmum) HKGHe consilia AB 
X 2, 3 in dispectum] ugHKGHe indespedum A in aspedum B 
flvdvxintur] ugHKGHe Jiuduatur A Jluduum B 

3, 2 te] UgHKGHe et AB 

XII 6, 4 drcumi] ugHKGHe draum AB drcui dett. 

7, 2 Pyrenaem] ugHKGHe pyrenaeos AB 

9, 3 dispenmndorum] ugKKGRe despensandorum A dispenscdorum^ 
10, 5 iUis] UgHKGHe iUi AB 

A fuller discussion of the Bacon MS is reserved for another 
occasion. Enough evidence has been given to show how utterly 
untrustworthy the text of Bridges is. He even attributes variants 
to B in his footnotes where there is absolutely no discrepancy between 
B and his own text. 
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Although, it will be generally conceded that different groups of 
medieval miracle plays may have originated in somewhat differing 
ways, discussions of origins have gathered especially about the litur- 
gical plays in honor of St. Nicholas.^ This centering of interest 
arises naturally and justifiably from the fact that of the extant texts 
of miracle plays those that celebrate this saint are the oldest and the 
most numerous. Hence the plays of St. Nicholas occupy a central 
position in the most recent and incisive study of origins, by Pro- 
fessor G. R. Coffman in his monograph, A New Theory Concerning 
the Origin of the Miracle Play? 

The key to the solution of his problem Professor Coffman finds 
in a legend of St. Nicholas recorded by a monk of Bee in the twelfth 
century, of which the earliest known text is the following from a 
manuscript of the thirteenth century:^ 

Inter irmumera virtutum msignia, quibus beatus Nicolaus inter spiritales 
patres velut inter astra fulgida caeli lucifer luminis singularis effulsit, nostris 

the following pages, I assume the following definition of the miracle play 
adopted from Professor Manly by Professor Coffman in his monograph mentioned 
below (p. 7) : “The miracle play is the dramatization of a legend setting forth the life or 
the martyrdom or the miracles of a saint.” For a list of the texts of the Latin miracle 
plays of St. Nicholas under discussion, see p. 8 of the same monograph. 

2 Menasha, 1914, This is a dissertation submitted for the degree of Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago. If in the following pages, I question the finality of certain 
of Professor Coffman’s observations, I wish to declare that what I doubt in the mono- 
graph is slight in comparison with what I have learned from it. 

® Paris, Biblioth^que Nationale, MS Latin 5284. This text, which I take from 
Catalogm Codicum Hetgiographicorum Latinorum .... qui asservantur in Bibliotheca 
Naiionali Parisiensi (ed., Hagiographi BoUandiani), Brussels, I (1889), 510“11, is 
reprinted from the same edition by Coffman, pp. 54-55. A slightly longer version of 
this legend from a manuscript (Bib. Nat., MS Latin 5368) of the fourteenth century is 
given in Catedoffus, Brussels, II (1890), 430-31, and is reprinted thence by Coffman, 
pp. 51-54. As the editors remark (Catalogics, II, 430, footnote), the version in the 
fourteenth-century manuscript may be earlier than that in the thirteenth-century 
manuscript; but this possibility has no bearing upon the present discussion. I regret, 
however, that limitations of space prevent my reprinting both versions of the legend. 
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quoque temporibus quantum sibi devote famulantibus favere, quantum suo 
famulatui obtrectantibus indignari consuevit, ostendere dignatus est. 
Qualiter autem res gesta contigerit, paucis explicare curabo. Cum nova 
sancti Nicolai Mstoria de vita et miracuiis ejus, scripta quidem per hominem 
sed bomini divinitus inspirata, jam per totam paene latinitatem pro ejus 
dulcedinis immensitate in Christi ecclesiis longe lateque devotissime cantare- 
tur in quadam cella quae Crux nominatur, sanctae JMariae de Caritate sub- 
jecta, pro pigritia babitantium necdum fuerat incobata. Tandem die ima 
ejusdem loci seniores ante domnum Ytberium, suum videbcet priorem, pariter 
convenerunt, bumiliter postulantes ut eis beati Nicolai psallendi responsoria 
bcentiam daret. lile vero eorum petitionibus nullatenus adquiescens, 
respondit omnino fore incongruum in tali negotio morem pristinum quibus- 
libet no\utatibus immutandum. At illi patris duritiam contuentes, bujusce- 
modi coeperunt urgere sermonibus: Cur, -pater, audire Jilios contemnis? 
Cur, cum sancti Nicolai Mstoria, spiriialis mellis dulcedine plena, iota jam 
paene orhe Celebris non cantetur a nobis f Cur aliis m tanta soUemnitate 
epvlaniibus, nos a tarn spiritualis convivii refeciione pateris esse jejunos f Cur 
universis firme ecclesiis hac nova exuUatione jubilantihus, haec sola modo muta 
silehit f Cum bis et similibus valde commotus prior, in tali fertur erupisse 
blaspbemia: Recedite, fratres: numquam enim whis licentia a me concedetur 
vt relicto pristino usu nova saecidarium cantica chricorum, immo joctdaria 
qumdam, in ecclesia cm juhente Deo desermo ullaienus admiUaniur. Quibus 
auditis, nimio pro sua repulsa rubore perfusi, reniti non valentes ulterius 
discipuli quieverunt, ac superveniente festivitate vespertinam matutinalem- 
que synaxim, non siae quadam tristitia, veluti consueverant peregerunt. 
Peractis vero vigiliis, ad propria strata sxmt quiescendi gratia regressi. Cum- 
que prior se in lectulo sicut ceteri collocasset, ecce beatus Nicolaus ei 
visibiliter terribilis valde apparuit, ipsumque pro sua obstmatione atque 
superbia verbis severissimis increpavit, atque per capillos a lecto abstrabens, 
dormitorii pavimento coUisit; incipiensque antiphonam 0 pastofr aeteme, per 
singulas notae differentias virgis quas manu tenebat gravissimos ictus supra 
dorsum patientis ingeminans, per ordinem morose canendo ad finem usque 
perduxit. Is autem tantis flagris et tarn insolita visione turbatus, clamare 
confusis vocibus coepit, quisque clamoribus ante se fratres protinus adunavit. 
Quern prostratum solo cementes, quid viderit quidve pa^us fuerit sollicite 
requirebant. At ille, utpote amens effectus, nullum seiscitantibus valuit 
dare responsum. Sublatus autem fratrum manibus, in cellam rDjSrmantium 
deportatur, multkque diebus correptus languore gravissimo custoditur. 
Ad postremum, divina miseratione et beati Nicolai interventione salvatus, 
congregatis fratribus ait: Ecce, filii carissmi, quoniam voMs ohoedire contempsi, 
duras pro cordis rmi duriiia poenm exsohi. Amodo non solum quod petabatis 
granJtmJter annuo, v&rum quoad vixero ad canendam tardi podris Mstoriam 
promptissm/as cdque paratissimus ero. 
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Professor Coffman summarizes this legend thus: 

Some Cluniac monks at Crux, a subject monastery of St. Charitas in the 
Loire valley, on St. Nicholas^ feast day ask permission of their prior to sing a 
new and popular history of that saint^s life, but are denied the privilege by 
the prior because it is not the ecclesiastical chant, and because it is the 
facetious composition of secular clerks. As a punishment to this prior, St. 
Nicholas appears to him on the night following his refusal and compels him 
to learn an antiphon used in his feast day services, in one version 0 Christi 
Pietas, and in the other 0 Pastor Aeterne. When Gerard, the prior of St. 
Charitas, hears of this miracle, he orders the history simg in all the subject 
monasteries.^ 

“In this legend, I believe,’^ continues Professor Coffman, “is the 
key to the solution of our problem, i.e., the origin of the Miracle 
Play’’^ 

For our present purpose the chief significance of the legend lies in 
its testimony to the fact that at St. Charitas, and in many other 
places, the liturgy of the feast of St. Nicholas was, during the eleventh 
century,® embellished, or augmented, by the singing of what Professor 
Coffman calls “a new and popular history of that saint’s life.”^ 
To these data drawn from the legend, Professor Coffman adds the 
general observation that during the period from which the legend 
is said to have arisen the liturgy of St. Nicholas was being embel- 
lished further by the introduction of hymns into the Canonical Office.® 
The “history,” then, and these hymns are taken as the basis upon 
which the miracle play arose. The play, that is to say, came into 
being through the application of the dramatic method to the “ history,” 
the hymns showing their influence chiefly in matters of form. This 
process Professor Coffman describes thus: 

1 Coffman, pp. 55-56. TMs summary is of course based upon both, the thirteenth- 
centuiy and fourteenth-century texts of the legend. The essentials, however, are 
present in the text of the thirteenth century which I reprint. 

* Coffman, p. 56. 

* Coffman shows (p. 56) that the events of the legend are recounted as occurring 
during the period 1056-87. 

^This aspect of the legend Coffman emphasizes further (pp. 56-57) as follows: 
**We are here concerned with a history of the life and miracles of St. Nicholas which 
were not to be read, but sung for his feast day celebration. Thus we have here to do 
with musical services, an essential feature of our Miracle Plays. Then the objection 
of the prior to the request of the monks is that unecclesiastical additions, new and 
facetious songs of secular clerks, are being made to the regular services.’^ 

® See Coffman, pp. 43, 57. 
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I hold that the St. Nicholas Miracle Plays originated in connection with 
musical services, during the latter part of the eleventh century as an unecclesi- 
astical feature of his feast day celebration, and that they are indebted to the 
mediaeval Latin hymn for their form. The creative impulse characteristic of 
the mediaeval renaissance found expression in some indivddual w^ho appHed 
the dramatic method to a legend of this popular saint whose history had 
already been set to music. The result was our first Miracle Play?- 

Although my brief sketch of Professor Coffman’s argument repre- 
sents very inadequately the learning and acumen of this central part 
of his monograph, I hope I have called attention to the main points. 
In any case, it is clear, I think, that in this new explanation of the 
origin of the miracle play much depends upon the nature of the 
historia over which the monks of Crux contended with their prior. 
Since Professor Coffman does not define the word closely, and cites 
no example, we are left with general descriptions such as history 
of the life and miracles of St. Nicholas,” or “a new" and popular 
history of that saint’s life,”^ — descriptions that seem to characterize 
historia as some sort of vita or legenda. This, I think, is not quite the 
meaning of historia in the legend before us. 

Of the several more or less technical meanings given to the term 
historia in medieval liturgiology, I can discuss here only the use that 
applies to the case in hand.^ Historia is the name given to the whole 
series of antiphons and responsories for the Canonical Office, or cursus, 
of a single day, especially when any, or all, of these musical pieces are 
given metrical form or are adorned with rhyme.^ Historia^ in other 
words, indicates the musical skeleton of the cwrsuSj to the exclusion 

^ Coffman, p. 60. Coffman's final recapitulation is this (p. 66): ‘Tf, by way of 
summary, we reduce our problem to its simplest terms, we have the following: saints’ 
feast day services centuries old, renaissance influences in the monasteries where a par- 
ticular saint’s cult was established, the history of his life set to music and hymns com- 
posed in his honor, the application of the dramatic method to these unecclesiastical 
features, and the instituting of a new literary fashion." 

^ Coffman, p. 56. 

® The several liturgical uses of the term historia are discussed by the present writer 
in Modem Langimge Notes^ XXX (1915), 97-99. 

^ Concerning these historiae, or rhymed offices, see Anaiecta Hymnica Medii Aem^ 
Leipzig, V (1889), 5-16; P. Wagner, Origine et Developp&ment du Chant liturgigue (trans. 
by Bour, Tournai, 1904), pp. 133, 294-312; S. Baumer, Bistoire du Bf^omire (trans. 
by Biron, Paris, 1905), II, 73-86; G. Grober, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 
Strassburg, II (1902), Part I, 333-34. 
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of the psalms and lectioneSj the musical pieces being more or less 
versified. Father Dreves has presented the matter thus: 

Das Heimofficium aber ist ein sorgfaltig gegliederteSj in sich geschlossenes 
und abgerundetes Gauze, ein liturgisches Tages- und Stundengebet, in dem 
nicht nur die eingelegten Hymnen, sondem samtliche Antiphonen und 
Responsorien, kurz alles, mit Ausnahme der Psalmen und Lektionen, in 
gebundener Rede, in Rhythmus \ind Reim gekleidet erscheint. Der mittel- 
alterliche Kunstausdruck ftir ein solches Officium mit Ausschluss der Psalmen 
und Lektionen — also fur alle jene TeOe des Of&ciums, welche gesungen, nicht 
reeitiert werden und daher in das Antiphonar gehoren, war ^‘HistoriaJ^ 
Derselbe findet sich in tausend und abertausend Rubriken, wie: Istam 
hutoriam compilavit magister N.; hodie imponatur historia de sancto N.; 
incipit nova historia de sancta N., lauter Redewendungen, die nicht von 
einer Vita oder Legenda, auch nicht von den erzahlenden Lektionen der 2. 
Noktum zu verstehen sind, sondern nichts anders besagen woUen, als was wir 
heute mit dem Worte Officium zu bezeichnen pflegen.^ 

From the tenth century onward, Mstoriae of this sort were com- 
posed in very large nxmibers,^ especially for honoring particular saints 
or patrons.® Naturally enough the various Mstoriae differ among 
themselves as to the completeness with which the process of versifica- 
tion is carried through the series of antiphons and responsories. 
Sometimes only parts of a few responsories are versified, whereas 
again every musical piece in the cursus is adorned with regular rhythm 
and rhyme.^ The Mstoriae reached their full development during 
the period from the end of the twelfth century to the middle of the 
thirteenth,® although the extant versions that are fully developed are 
found especially in manuscripts ranging in date between the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.® 

For our present study, then, it seems desirable that we scrutinize 
an historia composed for the cursus of the feast of St. Nicholas; and 
since the relevant texts published hitherto are either incomplete or 
of late date,^ I offer the complete cursus from a manuscript of the 

1 Analecta Eymnica, V, 6. The italics are mine. 

2 Some ten volumes of Analecta Bymnica (Vols. V, XIII, XVII, XVIII, XXIV, 
XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXIX, and XLVa) are devoted to historiae. 

® See Wagner, p. 295. ® IMd., p. 306. 

^ Ibid.t pp. 297-300. ® See Baumer, II, 74-75. 

’ Unfortunately veiy few of the historian in the immense collections in Analecta 
Bymnim are connected with St. Nicholas, and the only version that covers the entire 
cursm is from a manuscript of the sixteenth century (see Analecta HymniCy XLVu, 
160-63). 
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latter part of the eleventh centur}^ from the monastery of St. Maur- 
des-Foss&:^ 

<HISTORIA DE SANCTO NICHOLAO > 

In Natale Sancti Nicholai 
<Ad Vespeeas> 

<In Euangelio Antiphona>: 

0 pastor aeteme, o clemens et bone ciistos, qui, dum deuoti gregis 
pieces adtenderes, voce lapsa de celo presuli sanctissimo digmim episco- 
patu Nicholanm ostendisti tuum famulum. 

<Ad Matutinum> 

iNmTatonum: 

Adoremus regem seculorum in quo uiuit Nicholaus, honor sacer- 
dotum. 

Pmlmus: 

Venite, exultemus. 

In Primo Nocturno 

Antiphona: 

Nobilissimis siquidem natalibus ortus velud lucifer Nicholaus 
emicuit. 

Antiphona: 

Hie dum matris adhuc lacte nutriretur, quarta et sexta feria semel 
in die papillas suggebat. 

Antiphona: 

lam decus lactentium Nicholaus mirabili portendebat auspitio 
sancte parsimonie tempus. 

Antiphona: 

Postquam domi puerilem decurrit aetatem, cunctis mundi huius 
spretis oblectationibus, Christi^ se iugo subiciens^ documentis sanctis 
suum prebuit auditum. 

1 Paris, Bibliotii^ue Nationaie, MS Latin 12584, Graduale et Liber Responsalis 
Monasterii Sancti Mauri Fossa tensis saec. xi ex., foL 383’*'-385'^. The text that I print 
is furnished with musical notation in neumes. The official description of the whole 
manuscript is as foEows (L. Delisle, Irwmtaire des Manmerits de SL Germairir-dm-PrSs 
conservis d la BiI>liotMgue Nationaie sous les Numeros 1 1504-14231 du fonds latin, 
Paris, 1868, p. 58): “1. Martyrologe d’ Usuard et R^e de S. Benoit, xiv® s. 11. 
Graduel et Antiphonaire not5s en neumes. xii* s. Peintures."' It will be observed that 
Delisle assigns the part of the manuscript with which we are concerned to the twelfth 
century. In assigning it to the end of the eleventh century, I avail myself of the 
opinion of my friend, Dom G. M. Beyssac, O.S.B., who, as in innumerable earlier 
instances, has aided me most generously in my present study. The same Mstoria, 
with no significant verbal differences, but with the addition of indpita for the i>salms, 
is found in Bib. Nat., MS Latin 12044, liber Responsalis Monasterii Sancti Mauri 
Fossatensis saec. xii, foL 221’’^— 224^. In the text that I offer from MS 12584, the 
presence of twdve responsories for Matins indicates monastic use. 

2 MS Xpisti. ^ MS subitiens. 
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Antifona:^ 

Ad quantam uero messem diuina conualuerunt in eo semina sequen- 
tia pietatis opera profitentur. 

Antvphma: 

Pudore bono repletus Dei famulus sumptibus datis stupri nefas 
prohibuit. 

Responsontim: 

Confessor Dei Nicholaus, nobilis progenie sed nobilior moribus, ab 
ipso puerili euo secutus Dominum, meruit diuina reuelatione ad summum 
prouehi sacerdotixim. <VEKS'crs>2: Erat enim ualde compatiens et 
super aflictos pia gestans uiscera. Ab ipso puerili. 

R£S'ponsonum: 

Dum uero adhuc penderoi ad ubera matris, o noua res, quarta feria 
et sexta semel in die papillas bibebat. Yersiis: lam quodam modo 
sacri ieiunii se futurum presignans amatorem Nicbolaus. 0 noua* 
<foL 384" > 

<RESPONSOEni!\i >^: 

Quantam denique messem in eo diuina semina creauerunt innumera 
pietatis oj6B.cia quibus cotidie strenuus insudabat preconantur. Yersus: 
Transitoriam felicitatem quanti pendere^ et celestis regni gloriam. 
Innu<mera>. 

’Responsorium: 

Operibus sanctis Nicbolaus humiliter insistens reuelatione diuina 
prouectus est ad summum sacerdotii gradum, Yersus: Voce quippe de 
celo lapsa cuidam insinuatur presuli dignum episcopatu Nicholaum. 
Ad summum. 

In SecunDo NocTttrNO 

Antiphona: 

Auro uirginum incestus, auro patris earum inopiam, auro prorsus 
utrorumque detestabilem infamiam Dei seruus ademit Nicbolaus. 
Antiphona: 

Innocenter pueriba iura transscendens euangebce institutionis 
discipulus effectus est. 

Antiphona: 

Gloriam mundi spreuit cum suis oblectacionibus et ideo meruit 
prouebi ad summum sacerdotii gradum. 

Antiphona: 

Pontifices almi diuina reuelatione letificati Nicbolaum presulem 
deuotissime consecrauerunt. 

1 MS ANTE. 

^ The manuscript leaves space for the rubric, but none can be read. 

® The rubric is illegible. 
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Antiphona: 

Sanctus quidem triticum quod a nautis postulaverat aeceptum et 
sagacitate distribuere et augere precibus impetrauit. 

Antiphona: 

Muneribus datis neci sunt iuuenes innocentes addict!, quibus 
Domini seruus fuit uite presidium festinanter. 

Hesponsonum: 

Quadam die tempestate seuissima quassati, naute ceperunt sanctum, 
uoeare Nicholaum, et statim cessauit tempestas. Versus: Mox illis 
clamantibus apparuit quidam dicens iliis: Ecee adsum; quid uoeastis 
me? <foL 384^ > Et statim. 

Responsorium: 

Audiens Christ!^ confessor trium iuuenum innocentum necem, 
precucurrit quantocius ad locum quo fuerant plectendi, et liberauit eos. 
Versus: Statimque solutos a uinculis usque ad pretorium consulis secum 
adduxit. Et liberauit. 

Responsorium: 

Qui cum audissent sancti Nicbolai nomen, statim expandunt manus 
utrasque ad celum saluatoris laudantes clementiam. Versus: Clara 
quippe uoce coram hommibus dignum referebant ilium Dei famulum. 
Saluatoris. 

Reponsorium: 

Beatus Nicbolaus iam triumpho potitus nouit suis famulis prebere 
celestia commoda qui toto corde poscimt eius largitiones; illi nimirum 
tota nos deuotione oportei committere. Versus: Vt apud Christum* 
eius patrociniis aduiuemur semper. Illi nimirum. 

<In Tertio Nocturno> 

Ad Cantica < Antiphona > : 

Decantande speciosis, Nicholae, canticis, 

Laudes tibi persoluisse fac sit nobis utile. 

Rsalmvs: 

Beatus uir qui in sa <pientia >\ 

Responsorium: 

Summe Dei confessor, Nicholae, te uenerantes protege, siamque 
credimus tuis precibus nos posse saluari. Versus: Qui tres pueros morti 
addictos illesos abire fecisti tuis laudibus, instantem conserua plebem. 
Namque credimus. 

<Responsorium > 

Seruus Dei Nicholaus auri pondo trium uirginum redemit pudorem, 
earumque patris impudicam remenso auro fugauit inopiam. <foL 385' > 

1 MS Xpisti. ® MS Xpistum. 

® Eor the indpU of this psalm the manuscript provides no musical notation. 

^ This rubric is illegible. 
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< Veesus > Affluens itaque misericordie uisceribus metallo duplicato 
propxilsamt earum infamiam. Earumque. 

<Responsoeium > 

Magne pater, Nicbolae, sximmo Patri proxime, 

Admiranda qua precellis apud eum gratia 
A commissis nos emmidans, ne cadamus, sustine. 

<Veesxjs > I® 

lam per terras et per mare fama celeberrime 
Refonendo tribulatos, releuando naufragos. 

A commissis. 

Hesponsonum: 

Ex eius tumba marmorea sacrum resudat oleum quo liniti sanantur 
ceci, surdis auditus redditur, et debilis quisque sospes regreditur. 
Yersm: Cateruatim ruunt populi cemere cupientes que per eum fiunt 
mirabilia. Surdis. 

<Pkosa > 

Sospes nunc efficitur, Nicboke famulans Domino, 

Et qui tuo denote desiderat obtentu saluari. 

Sospes.'* 

In Matutinis® Latjdibus 

< Antiphona > :® 

Beatus Nicbolaus adhuc puemlus multo ieiunio macerabat corpus. 
Antiphona: 

Ecclesie^ sancte frequentans limina sacra pectori condebat mandata. 

< Antiphona > 

luste et sancte uiuendo ad bonorem sacerdotii meruit promoueri 
diuinitus. 

Antiphona: 

Amicus Dei Nicbolaus, pontificab decoratus infuk, omnibus se 
amabilem exibuit. 

Antiphona: 

0 per omnia laudabdem uirum, cuius meritis ab omni clade liber- 
antur quiex toto corde querunt illiun. 

^ This rubric is illegible- 

* This rubric is illegible. 

* This rubric is illegible. 

This prose attached to the twelfth responsory (Ex eius) is written in the right 
margin of the manuscript, and is, in part, illegible. The full text is easily recoverable 
from MS 12044, foL 224^, where it occupies its normal place in the text. The longer 
alternative prose (Sospitati reddit) for the same responsory (Bx eim) is found, out of its 
normal position, below. The last word Sospes is not part of the prosa, but indicates 
merely a repetition of part of the responsory (Bx eius) to which the prosa is attached. 

® In the manuscript this word is not completely legible. 

® This rubric is ill^ble. ’ MS Aedesie, ® This rubric is illegible. 
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In Euangelio < Antiphona > : 

Copiose karitatis Nicholae pontifex, 

Qui cum Deo gloriaris in celi palatio, 

Condeseende, supplicamus, ad te suspirantibus, 

Ut exutos graui came pertrahas ad superos. 

An Vespeeas^ 

AntipSona: 

0 Christi- pietas omni prosequenda laude, qui sui <foL 385'' > 

famuli Nicholai merita longe lateque declarat, nam ex tumba eius 

oleum manat, cunctosque languidos sanat. 

^iTem DE Sanc^o Nicholao xii Responsorium: 

Ex eius tumba. 

Prosa: 

Sospitati reddit egros olei perfusio 
Nicholaus naufragantum affuit presidio. 

Releuatur a defunctis defunctus in biuio. 

Baptizatur auri uiso ludeus indicio. 

Vas in mare mersum patri redditur cum filio. 

O quam sanctum Dei probat f arris augmentatio. 

Laudans ergo Nicholaum concinat hee concio, 

Nam qui corde querit ilium propulsato uitio. 

Sospes regreditur.'* 

This text clearly reveals its general conformity to the definition 
of historia given above. We have before us the outline of a special 
form of cursvs composed for the festum of St. Nicholas, in which the 
antiphons and responsories are proper to him, and reflect, in their 
content, a considerable number of his legends, and in which some of 
these antiphons and responsories are versified or troped. The versify- 
ing and troping, however, are far from complete, being confined to 

^ MS Ad Vesperos. The spelling Vesperos is not an error of the copyist, since it is 
normal in this mannscript, and in many other manuscripts. I change the text merely 
for convenience. 

» MS Xpisti. 

® The passage from here to the end of my text, written in a different hand of the 
same period, provides, out of position, an alternative prose for the twelfth responsory 
(Ex eius) of Matins. 

^ The words Sospes re^edUur are not part of the prosa^ but indicate merely a repeti- 
tion of part of the responsory Ex eius tumba, to which the prosa is attached- The fuE 
text of this responsory, with another and shorter prose {Sospes nunc effidtur) attached, 
is found in the text above. The complete text of the historia of St. Nicholas as now 
printed is followed in the manuscript by the rubric De omnibus sanctis, introducing 
irrelevant matter. 
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the third Nocturn of Matins and to Lauds. The only antiphons in 
metrical form are the one for the canticles {Decardande speciosis) of 
the third nocturn, and the one for the Benedictm of Lauds (Copiose 
haritatis). The only responsories with special formal characteristics 
are the last two, the eleventh and twelfth. The eleventh {Magne 
pater) is versified throughout. The twelfth (Ex eius tumho) is not 
itself versified, but to it are attached alternative tropes, the first 
being a non-metrical prosa (Sosper nunc), and the other, a prosa 
{Sospitati reddit) of eight lines rhymed. The meter of all the versified 
parts is trochaic tetrameter catalectic — & verse form introduced 
into hynmology by Venantius Fortunatus in the sixth century, and 
well known through his hymn Pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium 
cefrtaminie} 

That the legend written by the monk of Bee, with which we began, 
concerns a Mstoria of this general sort appears with increasing clear- 
ness as we examine the details of the monk’s narrative. The nova 
sandi Nicolai Mstoria de vita et miraculis ejus which the insurgent 
members of Ytherius’ cell wished to sing was not a narrative vita of 
the saint, for they specify their desire to sing responsoria proper to 
St. Nicholas — postulantes ut eis beati Nicolai psollendi responsoria 
licentiam daret. Possibly in their request the suppliants included 
only responsoria; but the general use of the term Mstoria suggests 
that they had in mind the entire musical framework of the cursus, 
including the antiphonae? Whether the responsoria and antiphonae 
of the desired Mstoria were versified or not, we cannot tell; but I 
surmise that in mentioning nova saecularium cantica clericorum, 

^ See W. A. Merrill, Latin Hymns, Boston, 1904, pp. 18-19. As Wagner shows 
(pp. 297-300), the influence of hymns upon historiae was considerable as early as the 
end of the tenth century. Thus, for example, one or more verses were sometimes 
extracted from established hymns and made to serve as parts, or wholes, of responsories 
— a facile method for embellishing and disturbing the liturgical text. It may be that 
certain of the verses in the Mstoria printed above are borrowed from hymns not suflS- 
ciently familiar to me. 

2 1 infer that the antiphon 0 pastor aeteme, which St. Nicholas forced the recal- 
citrant prior to learn, was from the Mstoria of St. Nicholas which the prior had rejected. 
C^tainly the prior seems to be unfamiliar with it! The same may be said of the anti- 
phon O Christi Fietas in the longer version of the legend (see Coffman, p. 52). If my 
inference is allowed, the punishment inflicted upon the prior has more point, and there 
arises additional probability that the Mstoria of the legend was of the type seen above, 
from St. Maur-des-Foss5s. In the new text offered here, both of these non-metrical 
antiphons are present. 
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immo jocvlaria guaedam, the skeptical prior may have been referring 
contemptuously, and extravagantly, to such metrical compositions as 
we have before us in the Mstoria from St. Maur-des-Fosses. 

But waiving such conjectures as to detail, we may now, I think, 
more confidently interpret Professor Coffman’s explanation of the 
origin of the miracle play. Speaking of ^^the history of his [Nicho- 
las’] life set to music and hymns composed in his honor,” Professor 
Coffman, as we have seen, conceives of the miracle play as having 
arisen through ^Hhe application of the dramatic method to these 
xmecclesiastical features.”^ The essence of this conception, as I 
understand it, is that the Mstoria was dramatized into a play, or into 
plays, the hymns affecting the metrical form of the product. In 
view of what I have shown above as to the nature of the historia, 
however, I cannot persuade myself that Professor Coffman’s explana- 
tion is final. There may have been historiae to which the dramatic 
method could be applied with some direct result in the way of drama; 
but as yet we know of no such promising versions. I infer that my 
text from St. Maur-des-Fosses furnishes a reasonably representative 
example of historia, and I do not observe that it lends itself readily 
to dramatic treatment. In general, it fails to provide even the 
material of the legends, and stiU more completely does it fail in pro- 
viding anything approaching dramatic form. The single antiphon 
or responsory is usually too short to do more than merely mention a 
legend; and in the series of antiphons and responsories there is no 
attempt to carry from one musical piece into another an orderly 
narrative account.^ One of the responsories {Quadam die), to be sure, 
offers a bit of direct discourse which might have found a place in a 
play; but we have no dramatic treatment of the l^end concerned, 
and in any case the brief utterance in question was readily accessible 
in the traditional narrative legenda,^ without reference to the liturgy. 

1 Cojffman, p. 66. 

* Dreves observes {Analecta Hymnicaf V, 6) that tMs lack of narrative continuity 
is cbaracteristic of historiae as a class. One may add that the hymns of St. Nicholas 
often follow the general sequence of the Vita in a more orderly way; but concerning a 
single legend, or incident, they usually provide only a line or two of reference, not a 
detailed account. 

® See, for example, Boninus Mombritius, Saneluarium sm Vilae Sanctorum^ Paris, 
1910, II, 300. For a similar bit of direct discourse in a hymn of St. Nicholas at least as 
old as the eleventh century, see Analecta Bymnica, LIV, 95-96. 
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Although, then, I see, as yet, no evidence for establishing any 
strict evolutional relationship between the extant plays of St. Nicho- 
las and the sort of historia that the monk of Bee. mentions, I would 
not overlook the striking fact that the texts themselves of several of 
these plays declare that the plays were actually sung in close attach- 
ment to the historia of the saint’s feast. Thus, for example, the so- 
called dowry play, from Fleury, ends with the singing of the antiphon 
O Christi pietaSj^ which, as we have seen above, is an antiphon for the 
second Vespers of St. Nicholas; and the play Filius Getronis ends with 
the Copiose caritatiSj^ which may be seen above as a metrical antiphon 
for the Benedidus in Lauds. The presumption is that the plays end- 
ing with these liturgical pieces were actually performed in the midst 
of the cuTsuSj at the points where the Kturgical pieces regularly occur, 
especially since similar plays are known to have taken similar liturgical 
positions.^ Undeniably such juxtapositions between the historia 
of a saint and plays concerning him tempt us strongly to conjecture 
intermediate forms of historiae, which might provide more solid 
and material origins for the plays than do the historiae that have 
been preserved. But we must resist conjecture, and must admit that 
as far as we now know, the historia provided for the miracle play 
only a general encouragement to metrical and musical endeavor, and, 
when the play was accomplished, a place of attachment to the liturgy. 

For the content and dramatic form of the plays of St. Nicholas, 
then, we must seek elsewhere than in the sort of historia that I have 
been considering, since the antiphons and responsories of the cwrsns 
provide neither the story nor the required dialogue form. And the 
same deficiencies are to be observed in the hymns composed for this 
saint. A mere glance at these plays, indeed, discloses the fact that 
they rest upon the narratives of the traditional legends. In general, 
the plays reproduce with substantial fidelity the events in the parts 

1 See E. de Coussemaker, Dramas Uturgigues du Moyen Age, Rennes, 1860, p. 99. 
For the same antiphon at the end of the play Tres Clerici from Hildesheim, see Zeit-- 
sekrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, XXXW (1891), 407. 

® See Coussemaker, p. 142. 

® The Susdtacio Lazari of Hilarius seems certainly to have been performed as part 
of Matins or of Vespers (see J. J. ChampoUion-Figeac, Hilarii Versus et Ludi, Paris, 
1838, p. 33) ,* and the liturgical positions of the plays of Easter and Christmas are a 
commonplace of dramatic history. 
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of the accepted legenda which they treat. The circumstances under 
which the legends reached the dramatist need not be a consideration 
of great importance. In any case, we have no precise and sound 
information as to what these circumstances were. The playwright 
might have heard them read as lectiones in Matins, or as less formal 
recitations in the monastic office of Prime.^ He may have read the 
whole Vita for himself privately, or, as a schoolboy, he may have been 
assigned this or that prose legend for versifying.^ 

To account for the fact that the plays are in verse and are set to 
music, we need only refer to the general activity of the monasteries 
of Western Europe, during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, 
in composing thousands of rhythmical and versified musical pieces for 
the unofficial embellishment of their daily liturgy,^ and in giving verse 
form to the vitae of patron saints. About the year 1100, Haoul 
Tortaire was teaching versification to novices in the monastery of St. 
Benoit-sur-Loire, at Fleury, and was himself putting into verse the 
legends of St. Benedict and St. Mam.'* Naturally enough, then, at 
this same monastery about the same period, or soon after, the adorn- 
ment of verse was bestowed also upon the legends of St. Nicholas — 
such verse as is seen in the St. Nicholas plays in the familiar Fleury 
manuscript of the twelfth century.^ 

Nor is there anything mystif 3 dng in the fact that versified legends 
of St. Nicholas were put into dramatic form and were mng in some 
sort of attachment to the liturgy. The model was present in the 
widely known liturgical plays of the Easter and Christinas seasons. 

^ See C. Horstmaim, AUrnglische Legmdm, Neue Polge, Heilbronn, 1881, pp. xiii- 

TTIli- 

^ Concerning such exercises of schoolboys see F. A. Specht, GeschicMe des Unter- 
richtswesms in DeutscMand, Stuttgart, 1885, p. 113; G. Grober, Gnmdriss d&r romanir- 
schen FMlologie, Strassburg, 11 (1902), Part I, p. 395. O. Weydig, Beitrage zur 
GescMcMe des Mirakehpiels in Frankreichy Erfurt, 1910, pp. 44-46, ^ems to assert 
with confidence that the earliest St. Nicholas plays were school exercises; but Coffman, 
although admitting this possibility (pp. 17-19), justly ot^erves that Weydig’s assertion 
has not been proved. 

®See CJoffman’s excellent survey of this matter (pp. 38-44). 

^ See E. de Certain, Eamd Tortairey in BMwlMqm d& f^coU des CharteSy XVI 
(1855), 495-98; Les Mitades de Saint BenoU (ed., E. Certain, Paris, 1858), p. xv. 

® For descriptions of this famous manuscript, see C. Cuissard, Ccdatogue GSnSraZ des 
Manusaits des BMiotMgms Puhligues de Frame: Departments y Paris, XII (1889), 
108-9; Coussemaker, pp. 326-28. 
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The process through which the miracle play developed was to be 
sure different from that traceable in the development of the other 
plays. Between the Easter and Christmas stories of the Bible and 
the finished and versified dramatic treatments of these stories, we 
have abundant evidence of a gradual growth through dramatic 
tropes and antiphonal accretions. The extant plays of St. Nicholas, 
on the other hand, seem to have arisen through a single effort: 
the application of metrical, musical, and dramatic form directly to 
the traditional legends. 



A NOTE CONCERNING THE CULT OF ST. NICHOLAS 
AT HILDESHEIM 

George R. Coffman 

Grinnell CoUege 

Students of the medieval drama have long accepted as the earliest 
St. Nicholas miracle plays the two preserved in an eleventh-century 
manuscript from Hildesheim.^ But they have presented no immedi- 
ate reason for the existence there of the cult of this very popular 
medieval saint. It is the purpose of this brief paper to show that 
there was a most logical reason for the cult of St. Nicholas at this 
place in the earlier part of the eleventh century, and a logical reason, 
also, for the existence of the plays there. 

During the period in question, Hildesheim was the center of a 
very important diocese in lower Saxony. Its bishops during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries contended successfully against the 
archbishops of Mayence for the rich monastery of Gandersheim, 
the home of Hxotsvitha.^ Under Bishops Bemward (993-1022),® 

1 British Museum, additional MS 22414. Text with introduction and' notes by 
Ernst Dummler, Zeitschr. f. dmt, AU., XXXV (1891), 401~7. Relative to the priority 
of these plays from Hildesheim, compared with those from other manuscripts treating 
the same subjects (the dowry and the scholars’ legends) see Otto Weydig, Beitr&ge 
zwr GeschicMe des Mirak^pieh in Frankreich, Das Nikolausmirakel (Jena Diss., 
Erfurt, 1910), pp. 55 ff., and 66 ff.; and George R. Coflfman, A New Theory Concerning 
the Origin of the Miracle Flay (XJniv. of Chic^o Diss., Menasha, Wis., 1914), pp. 61 ff- 

^ See for a historical survey of this in detail *’Wolfherii Vita Godehardi Episcopi — 
Vita Prior” in Mon. Ger. Hist., Scriptores, XI, 180-94. For brief summary see also 
Gisebrecht, GeschidUe der Dmtschen KaiserzeU, II (1885), 256-57, and The Cambridge 
Medieval History, HI (1922), 255-56. 

® “Vita Bemwardi Episcopi in Hildesheimensis” in Mon. Ger. Hist, Scriptores, 
IV, 760: “Arduum et difficile est cottidianum eius studium verbis perstringere, quia 
Deo teste omni nisu inter diem noctemque in divinis perstabat. NichUominus quoque 
cunctos sibi adhaerentes ad huiusmodi negocium, ut ita dicam, ultra vires impeliebat, 
nec aliquid artis erat, quod non attemptaret, etiam si ad unguem pertingere non valeret. 
Scriptoria namque non in monasterio tantum, sed in diversis locis studebat, unde et 
copiosam bibliothecam tam divinorum quam philosophicorum codicum comparavit. 
Kcturam vero et sculpturam et fabrOem atque clusoriam artem, et quicquid elegantius 
in huiusmodi arte excogitare poterat, numquam neglectum patiebatur, adeo ut ex 
transmarinis et ex scottis vasis, quae regali mai^tati singulaii dono deferebantur, 
quicquid rarum vel exnnium reperiret, incultum transire non sineret. Ingeniosos 
namque pueros et eximiae indolis secum vel ad curtem ducebat vel quocumque longius 
commeabat, quos, quicquid dignius in ulla arte oceurrebat, ad exereitum impeliebat.” 
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Godehard (1022-38), and Hezilo (1054r-79),^ Hildesheiin was a great 
cultural center. In 1006, Bernward established direct connections 
with France, the Renaissance center of the period, through his pil- 
grimage to St. Martin of Tours and St. Denis of Paris, and brought 
back with him to Hildesheim relics of these saints.^ And Hezilo 
completed his education in French schools.^ All three bishops were 
zealous in increasing the library and the ecclesiastical adornments 
at Hildesheim and in developing humanistic studies in their schools.^ 
In fact, here at Hildesheim was one of the most famous schools of aU 
Germany during that period.® Here, among others, Emperor Henry 
II (1002-24), canonized in 1146, received his early training.® 

But the individual of immediate interest for our present purpose 
is Bishop Godehard. In view of this fact, a resum6 of his activities is 
pertinent hereJ Godehard was bom about the year 960 in upper 
Bavaria. He received his training principally in the Abbey of Altaich, 
of which monastery he became prior shortly after he entered the 
Benedictine order in 991. Because of his rigor m enforcing higher 
standards of living and stricter adherence to the rules of monastic 
life among the members of the order, he was appointed by Emperor 
Henry II to carry out these same reforms in the Abbeys of Hershfeld, 
Tegernsee, and other places.® Shortly preceding 1021 he had retired 

1 1 take this opportunity to correct an error in my monograph, A New Theory, 
p. 40. I state that, “After he [Hezilo] had completed his studies in France and taken 
charge of the monastery at Hildesheim, he assumed charge of the instruction in the 
school there.” Now Hildesheim was the center of a bishopric, not the home of a 
monastery. So at Hildesheim he had charge of a cathedral school. For medieval 
meanings of coenohium and monastermm, generally accepted words for monastery, 
but sometimes employed for cathedral church, see gloss under p. 272, n. 2, below. 

2 “Vita Bernwardi Episcopi Hildesheimensis” in Mon. Ger. Hist, Scriptores, IV, 
775-76. 

® Th. lindner, AUgemeine Deutsche Biographic, XII, 323. 

^“Vita Bernwardi,” op. di., p. 760 (see note); “Vita Godehardi,” op. dt., 
pp. 202-3 and 206; and lindner, op. dt. 

® Heinrich Gerdes, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ikrer Zdi, II (1908), 637. 

® Cambridge Medieval History, HI, 218. 

^ “Vita Godehardi,” op. dt, and Catholic Encyclopedia, VI (1909), 621. 

® It is important to bear in mind that although these reforms were in Benedictine 
monasteries, the initial impulse to such reforms came from the Cluniacs and France. 
See Cambridge Medieval History, III, 236. Also for excellent and more extensive review 
see James Westfall Thompson, Church and Stale in Medieval Germany in the American 
Journal of Theology, XXII, 395 ff. It is a pleasure to record here my constant indebt- 
edness to Professor Thompson in this study as well as in others in the medieval field. 
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to Altaich to spend the remainder of his days in study and religious 
life.^ But on the death of Bemward, Bishop of Hildesheim, he was 
chosen to succeed him, and accepted the position reluctantly only 
as a result of the urging of the Emperor Henry II. He remained 
bishop there until his death in 1038. 

Wolfherius, his biographer, who had known him at Altaich and 
who wrote an earlier (“Vita Prior”) and a later (“Vita Posterior”) 
story of his life between the years 1038 and 1054,^ emphasizes some 
aspects and interests of his life which are of special significance for us. 
He tells us that at Altaich, where Godehard was a pupil of Oudalgisus, 
the future bishop always enjoyed devoting to the study of reading, 
singing, and writing, the time which the other boys of the school 
spent in the pleasures of horses, trapping, and fine clothing.^ During 
his youth, also, he continued his interest m arte sarihendi and thus 
collected a considerable library. And of these books, Godehard 
arranged or edited one which Wolfherius tells us, when he wrote, w’as 
stiU used at Altaich for the musical services and the readings of the 
ecclesiastical year (per anni aircuLum cantandi legendique),^ His 

^ “Vita Godehardi,” op. dt., pp. 202-3: “Beatus itaque Godehardus episcopus, 
Benio et labor© iam fessus et etiam taedio saecularis curae repletus annuente rege 
Herveldense regimen illustri viro Amoldo suo prius eo loci praeposito, et BurchardOr 
aeque venerabili suo primicerio Tegarense commendavit; sicque ad Altaha remeavit, 
ubi si Deo tantum placuerit, in finem vit^ suae in debito ceptae religionis studio 
perseverare decrevit. Idem enim monasterium omni devotion©, ut vel bodie ibi 
liquet adomare studebat, libris scilicet ©t preciosi^imis missalibus, vestimentis caeteris- 
que vaiiis et utilibus ecclesiasticis omamentis. Maxime tamen, quod et ubique 
notissimum est, plxirimos in eodem ooenobio fratres, scientia et moribus illustres, 
enutrivit; quos postea inter diversa monasteria patres et doctores, ri^is ac episcoporum 
petition©, dispertivit.^ 

XI, 167 ff. 

® Ibid., p. 171: “To turn enim studium quod caeteri, ut id iuventutis genus assolet, 
in ©quorum falerumque praeciosarum quoque vestium superfiuitate pueiiliter con- 
fiumpserant, ipse semper legendo, cantando scribendove divinae servitutis cultui 
mancipare malebat.” Tbe most probable meaning of saribmdo in this and other pas- 
sages quoted in this paper, as Profe^rs Beeson and Young inform me, seems to be 
copying, or writing with a pen, though another reputable Latin scholar calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that in dassical Latin, at least, the term had fully as general a meaning 
as our modem word “writing.” 

* Ibid., p. 172: “Quamvis enim in omni ecclesiasticae utilitatis studio semper 
fuisset devotus, in scribendi tamen arte praecipue erat studic®us. Ergo in ipsa pueritia 
numerosam librorum tarn divini dogmat®, quam et philo^phicae dulcedinis congeiiem 
coacervavit, inter quos tamen bibliothecam quae hodie in eodem monasterio habetur 
mirae pulchraeque quantitatis sed maioris per anni drculum cantandi legendique 
utilitatis, non solum scribendo verum etiam gratia humilitatis propriis manibus per- 
gamenum ac cetera necessaria elaborando ordinavit.” 
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biographer also emphasizes that, preceding 1022, just before he left 
Altaich to become bishop at Hildesheim, he was most notable for 
fostering studies and encouraging students.^ This same interest he 
transferred to the promising boys of the cathedral school at Hildes- 
heim, appointing them for various services about the school and the 
church.2 

And, finally, Wolfherius tells us that Nicholas was Bishop Gode- 
hard's patron saint. The passage in which he records this fact 
occurs pretty well toward the close of the biography. The writer 
in recoimting the virtues of Godehard emphasizes his kindness and 
generosity toward delinquents. To illustrate these traits in the 
former bishop of Hildesheim, he recalls the very popular legend of 
the dowry for the three daughters as recorded in the life of St. 
Nicholas, employed in the liturgical services of his feast day, and 
dramatized in plays in his honor. He writes that Godehard acted in 
accordance with the custom and example of his patron saint. Bishop 
Nicholas, who with the gold for dowry prevented the incest of the 
virgins, saved the father from want, and kept the entire family from 
abominable infamy. The passage is of so great importance for our 
purpose that I quote it here: 

Sed et super delinquentes et noxios mira erat miseratione mitis et placa- 
bilis, ita ut si quilibet talium confessionis et poenitentiae gratia ad eum 
confugerent, et dehcta eis prompta dementia statim mdulserit, et vigilanti 
cura eis, ne ulterius in talia necessitatis causa inciderent, omnem sufficientiam 
in posterum providerit, more quidem et exemplo sancti sui patroni Nycolai 
episcopi, qui elemosmarum auro et virginum incestus et patris earuminopiam 
et totius fanuliae detestabilem ademit infamiam, et quorumlibet pauperum 
ad se quoquo modo pertinentium pia dementia sedavit indegentiam. Huius 
inquam exemplo praesul noster satagebat inopes ubique semper consolari; 

IJ&W?., pp. 202-3; see n. 12. 

2 Ibid.^ p. 205: “Coenobium suum pastorali cura sapienter gubernavit, et fratrum 
commoda in victu et vestitu caeterisque indigentiae humanae necessariis saepius 
adauxit; quos etiam ad sacrae religionis observantiam apostolice arguendo et obsec- 
rando multipUciterque xnformando conduxit. luvenes quoque et pueros quos inibi 
bonae indolis et sapidos invenit^ per diversa scolarum studia circumquaque dispertivit; 
quorum certe postea servimine variam ac multiplicem suae ecclesiae utilitatem in 
lectione scrip tura et pictura ac plurali bonestiori clericalis officii disciplina conquisivit.’* 
One of tbe meanings of coenobium in medieval Latin is pertinent here. See Maigne 
D’Amis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimas Latinitatis, Paris, 1890: 
^"Comobium — ^Ecclesia catliedralis; eglise ccUMdrcde” This same specialized meaning 
applies to mona^terium. IMd.: "MonasteHum interdum dicitur; 1° Ecclesia quaevis, 
praesertim vero ecclesia cathedraUs; 6glise, Eglise catbedrale.’* 
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cui et cordi erat cum talibus coUoqui, cum eis ludificando et etiam convivando 
iocundari.^ 

This quotation brings us to a convenient place at which to pause 
and summarize the significant facts thus far presented: 

1. Hildesheim during the eleventh century was an important eccle- 
siastical, educational, and cultural center and was in direct connection 
with France, the great fountain head of the medieval Eenaissance. 

2. Bishop Godehard himself was a humanist interested in drawing, 
in music, in reading, in scrihendo, and in other academic arts — ^first 
in the monasteries over which he had supervision, and later in his 
cathedral school. 

3. We have the definite statement of Wolfherius, Godehard’s 
friend and biographer, that St. Nicholas was his patron saint.^ 

All the facts here presented certainly indicate favorable condi- 
tions and a most essential reason for the existence at Hildesheim of a 
center for the honor and the vrorship of St. Nicholas. 

The essential connection between these facts and certain facts in 
relation to the Hildesheim manuscript, containing the St. Nicholas 
plays, becomes evident on analysis. 

In the first place, bearing in mind that St. Nicholas was the patron 
saint of Godehard, bishop of Hildesheim, it is important to observe 
that the manuscript^ contains a St. Nicholas dowry play, a dramatiza- 

1 Ibid., pp. 207-8. 

® I shall return in a moment to the l^ends of St. Nicholas which Wolfherius sum- 
marize. Here, I mention in connection with Godehard a related fact which may have 
been only a coincidence. He was consecrated bishop of HUdesheim on December 5; 
“Vita Godahardi,” op, p. 206: “Beatus igitur Godehardus pontificatus infulis 
decoratus, Nonis Decembris Hildinesheim advenit, omnesque in suo adventu vere 
gratulant^ invenit-” It is significant that the dose of this day would include the vigils 
of St. Nicholas’ feast day, which is December 6. 

®The complete statement of the cataloguer — see Caialogue of AddUwm to Ow 
Mamtscripts in the Brituk Museum in the Years MDCCCLIV-MDCCCLX (1875), 
p. 643 — treads: 

“22,414 Notul® de Abaeo, etc: — 

1 Praescripta medicinalia, f. 1. 

2 Colloquium metricum inter patrem et filias ejus. It b^ins, * Cara mihi pignora 
filie,* and ends with a legend of St. Nicholas, f. 3 b. 

3 ‘ Notule de abac©/ f. 4 b. 

4 Praescripta duo medicinalia, f. 8 b. 

Vellum; xith cent.; palimpsest. The erased work appears to be medical and of 
the same century. At the beginning is inscribed, ‘Liber Sancti Godehardi in BKId- 
[esheim] WilL’ Small Octavo.” 
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tion of the same legend as was used by Godehard’s biographer in 
illustrating the virtues of the former bishop. In the second place, 
the title-page of the manuscript indicates that it was Godehard^s 
own book, the hook of St Godehard (Liber Saudi Godehardi), I 
realize when I make this statement that Godehard was not officially 
canonized until the twelfth century (1131). So the most logical 
assumption is that this inscription was added after 1131. There is 
of course the other possibility that after his death and before he 
was officially canonized, he may have been recognized as a saint in his 
own locality.^ Under any circumstances, one fact is certain. Gode- 
hard the bishop did not write it. At least we have never heard 
that men gave themselves the title ^^Sanctus.’’ So, interesting as 
this problem of the inscription is, though its solution would be 
helpful, it is not the important thing here. The essential fact is that 
the contributing evidence from both sides makes it logical for us to 
expect to find this manuscript associated with Godehard. 

And the humanistic interests of Godehard, ^ as a student of music 
and the other arts, and as the editor (ordinavit) of a volume used in 

1 Since tMs article was sent to the printer I have secured some data concerning the 
paleography of the title and the MS. These I summarize and return with the proof: 
Through the kindness of Professor Karl Young I have for examination a photograph 
of the title-page. The heading reads: Lih sci (or epi7) Godehardv in Mid, Will. In a 
letter accompanying the photograph he emphasized that the abbreviation following 
Lih is blurred or altered. He suggested as a query that in the eleventh century this 
may have been written epi, and changed to sci in the twelfth. Following up the 
problem, I wrote Professor Beeson, now in England, asking him if he would not examine 
the title-page of the MS itself. His reply came only two days ago: “There is no doubt 
that the original reading was sci; this was later — ^much later, probably — corrected to 
epi. The lower curve of the c was erased, and possibly the lower part of the s. The 
parchment is rough here and you cannot tell whether the s has been scratched or not. 
You can stiU see all of the s plainly. The ink is a thin, dirty black, and not at all 
hke the golden brown of the xi c. text or of the heading, which is xii c. The text is 
xi C-, heading xii c.; so your difficulty about the chronology disappears. There are 
several scribes — should say — but all of the same period. I find no evidence as to 

the authorship for any of the parts. I don’t know what Will means I have 

asked the reading-room expert and he does not know.” Certainly, in this MS are 
some unsolved problems for paleographers and for students of medieval cultural life. 

2 Inevitably, there will occur to the reader the query as to what the bearing of the 
evidence here summarized is on the conclusions presented in my study concerning the 
origins of the miracle play (Coffman, op. dt., especially pp. 56 ff.). An answer to this 
query is outside the province of this article. I do however emphasize one important 
consideration. This with additional evidence may alter certain of my conclusions in 
detail; but it will not affect my fundamental doctrine. This I restate (Coffman, ihid.^ 
p. 66): “These plays, then, are an expression of the mediaeval renaissance and a new 
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the services of the ecclesiastical year (legendo et cantando per circulum 
anni) in the monastery of his student days, make us wish to carry 
the suggestion as to his direct relation to these plays further than the 
evidence at this time will permit. 


feature of the feast day celebration of a popular saint. Their origin in connection 
with schools is what we should logically expect, for the spirit of innovation was dominant 
in them. And whether the place of their original composition was Hildesheim, Fleury, 
Angers, or one of the numerous other schools where the St. Nicholas cult was established 
does not materially affect our theory. They are essentially the product of French inno- 
vations.” As a final word, I may state that the history of the bishopric of Hildesheim 
with its cultural backgrounds and with its relations to Gandersheim, the home of 
Hrotsvitha, is a subject to which I expect to devote myself as time and opportunity 
permit. 



CLERICAL SEA PILGRIMAGES AND THE IMRAMA 

William Flint Thkall 
University of North Carolina 

The imram is marked off rather sharply from such other Celtic 
otherworld tales as Serglige Conculaind, Echtra Condla Chaim, and 
Imram Brain maic Fehail^ by a centering of interest upon a pro- 
longed adventurous voyage at sea rather than upon the experiences 
of a mortal in a single otherworld place. This difference in structure 
and the absence of a satisfactory link^ suggest the danger of regarding 
the otherworld journey as the germ of the imram as a narrative form, 
in spite of important similarities in otherworld presentations. Else- 
where I have given reasons for rejecting Zimmer^s theory that the 
first imrama were modeled on the Aeneid.^ A third possible source 
of inspiration for the genre is supplied by the romantic accounts of 
actual experiences of Irish clerics on the sea, as recorded in ecclesiasti- 
cal literature. Zimmer and others have noted the importance of 
these accoimts as sources of much of the material in the imrama, 
but the significance of the influence they may have exerted on the 
form itself has received httle attention, in spite of the fact that all 
the existing imrama are essentially Christian in character^ and that 
the sea-pilgrimage tradition is clearly older than the existing imrama. 

1 See R. I. Best, Bibliography of Irish Philology and Printed Irish Literature^ 
1913, for editions and translations of these and other Celtic tales. 

^ Imram Brain (itself not a true imram) has been suggested as a link (A. C. L. 
Brown, Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII, 56-59), but there is no prolonged rowing 
about from island to island as in the imrama. A somewhat closer parallel to this 
imram motive may be found embodied in Fled Bricrend ocus Loinges mac n~Duil 
nDermait (Windisch, Irische Texte), clearly a different tsrpe of story. 

® Modem Philology, JLY, 65-90. For Zimmer’s views see ZeUschrift fiir d&uisches 
AUerthum, XXXIII, 328 ff. 

^ It is difficult to see how even Imram Maelduin, which contains much more non- 
Christian than Christian material and doubtless embodies episodes drawn from the 
otherworld journey, could have been originally a pagan imram, since the Christian 
conceptions appear not only at the beginning and end but are scattered about the 
last part of the story. The hero is the son of a nun and yields to the motive of forgive- 
ness. One cannot be certain, however, about the original character of this tale. It has 
been much altered by compilers. 
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A recurring motive in all the imrama is the appearance of an Irish 
cleric on an island where he awaits, .without prospect of death, the 
day of judgment. A striking feature of Celtic asceticism was the 
habit of retiring to islands for rest or to find a hermitage. As a 
result of this practice and the vogue of exile, penitential, and mis- 
sionary voyages, there arose a considerable tradition dealing with 
these remarkable pilgrimages upon the sea.^ Eremum (or desertum) 
in oceano quaerere is the phrase frequently appearing in saints^ lives 
to indicate the pious adventure undertaken by clerics who hoped, 
under guidance of God, to find somewhere in the sea a desert island 
where they might find their earthly paradise. Sometimes the 
specific goal, terra re'promissionis sanctorum (built up from concep- 
tions of Eden and the biblical land of promise, and not uncolored 
by borrowings from the Celtic land of the living ones, tir inna m-hSo), 
where Enoch and Ehjah dwelt, was sought. 

The sixth century was a heroic period in Irish church history. 
It witnessed the flourishing of the older estabhshments at Armagh 
and Emly, founded by Patrick and Ailbe, the development of many 
new centers of ecclesiastical culture, and the beginnings of the mis- 
sionary movement which was to exert a tremendous influence on 
continental civihzation.^ Although apparently none of the imrama 

^ Punishment by being set adrift on the ocean seems to have been common both 
under ecclesiastical and secular administration: Ancient Laws of Ir elands I, 205; 
Wasserschleben, Die irische Kanonensammlung (2d ed.» Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1885), 
pp. 176-77 (XLIV. 8), 101 (XXIX. 7), cf. Zeit. Mr ceU. Phil, III, 99 f.; Cdin Addm- 
ndin (ed., K. Meyer), pp. 24, 25, 30, 31, 43; J. B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, p. 207; 
Westropp, Proc. R.I.A., XXX, 229, n. 2; Reeves, ed., Adamnan’s Vita Sancti Colurribae, 
1857, bcdv, 193, 252. The custom is reflected in the imrama in MaeJduin (the Torach 
cook in Ep. 33, R.C., Vol. X); in Imram Snedgusa octis mic Riagla (the men of Ross: 
R.C.y IX, 14 ff.; cf. R.C., XXVI, 130 ff.); in Imram Hua Corra (the cleric Dega, the 
heroes themselves, R.C., XIV, 22 ff.). Brendan’s voyage is sometimes treated as 
penitential (VitaPrima in Plummer, VitcLe Sanctorum Hibemias, 1, 140). See further 
Plummer, op. dt., pp. cxxii-cxxiii, n. 1; Plunomer, Bede, II, 170; Bede, H.E. V. ix; 
III. xiii; Zimmer, CeMc Church, pp. 71-72. 

^ Note especially these facts: Finnian, “father of the twelve apostles of Ireland,’* 
founded Clonard about 520; Colum cille founded Derry about 546, Burrow before 
560, and made his famous pilgrimage, which resulted in the establishment of Iona, 
in 563; Brendan the Navigator founded Clonfert about 552; Ciaran, Clonmac- 
noise, 541; ComgaU, Ulster Bangor, 554 or 558; Ende, whose seat on Aran Island was 
a celebrated resort for saints from foreign countries as well as Ireland, was a con- 
temporary of Colum cille and Brendan; the Finnian who was the teacher of Colum 
ciUe, founded Movella; Brendan, founder of Birr, associate of Brendan of Clonfert, 
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were composed before the eighth century/ they all seem to have 
sixth-century settings.^ The sixth century seems also to be the age 
of the first great vogue of the sea pilgrim. One document, the famous 
Vita Sandi Columhae, written by Adamnan of Iona late in the 
seventh century — hence almost certainly antedating all the known 
imrama ^ — ^presents abundant evidence of the existence of a tradition 
of adventurous clerical voyages (some of them revealing an almost 
startling sinodlarity with a typical imram), which became recorded 
in ecclesiastical literature as early as mid-seventh century.^ 


Ende, and Colum cille, died 565 or 572; there were two saints named Molaise, both 
of whom are said to have imposed on Colum cille the penance which resulted in the 
founding of Iona — one of them founded Inishmurray; St. Bairre (Finnbarr, Barrfind), 
who is said to have inet Brendan on the sea, flourished in the second half of the century; 
St. Ita, famous as foster-mother of Brendan of Clonfert, died 577; Columbanus left 
about 590 on his famous '‘pilgrimage” to the continent and founded Bobbio in 613; 
St. Callus, who founded St. Gall at about the same time, was a member of Columbanus’ 
party; Ailbe, although he is said to have been prominent before the time of Patrick, 
probably died in the second quarter of the sixth century- The list of famous sixth- 
century saints might be further extended. Monastic schools flourished and the 
missionary movement destined to exert tremendous influence on continental civiliza- 
tion was under way. See further the following works (from which the facts summarized 
in this note have been chiefly drawn) : Zimmer, Celtic Church and Irish Element in Med. 
Culture; Plummer, Beeves, Bury, Bede, op. cii.; Gougaud, Les Chr6tient4s celtiques; 
Annals of Ulster. 

1 Imram Maelduin is generally regarded as the oldest of the group, although 
Zimmer thought HiXi Corra retained parts of an older version antedating Maelduin 
{ZfdA, XXXIII, 148, 182, 201) and some students regard Navigatio Brendani as 
older than Maelduin. See infra, p. 283, n. 2. 

2 Brendan died 577. The reference to Finnian of Clonard in Imram Hua Corra 
and to the survivor of the party led by Brendan of Birr in Imram Maelduin indicate 
sixth-century settings. The participation of Colum cflle in the events of Imram Sned- 
gusa OCU8 mic Ria^la is strong evidence for the sixth century, although Thurneysen 
thinks the original setting was late eighth century (Zwei Vers. d. miitelirischen Legends 
V. Sned. u. MacRmgla, pp. 1-8, 26-30; Sagen aus dem alien Irland, pp. 126-27; Zeit. 
fUr celt. Phil., VIII, 79-80). In a later paper I expect to give my reasons for regarding 
the era of Colum cille as the original time setting for this legend. 

* There is little evidence that any important genuine imram has been lost. As to 
the probable character of the “lost” tales listed under ‘*Imrama"’ (only one bears the 
title imram) in the LL list of tales, see O’Curry, Lectures, p. 251; O’Looney, Proc. 
R.I.A., 1879, second series, I, 226. 

^ Adamnan died 704 a.i>. Zimmer thought he wrote the Vita before he joined the 
Roman party in the Paschal dispute, 687 or 688 {Celtic Church, p. 124.) The Vita 
is professedly based on an earlier life of Columba written by Cummene the Fair and on 
the testimony of old men. Fortunately, the Vita is preserved in a manuscript {Schaff- 
hausen 32) written before 713 (Stokes and Strachan, Thes. Paleohih., II, xxxi; Reeves, 
op. eU., pp. xvii-xix). 
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Cormac Nepos Lethani, whose voyages are reflected iacom- 
pletely by Adanman/ was an early rival of St. Brendan for fame as a 
seafarer. Like Brendan, Cormac desired eremum in oceano quaerere. 
He made at least three efforts, only the last one, as in the case of 
Brendan, being successful. The first voyage failed because an 
unauthorized monk was a member of the crew, a fact which presents 
a striking parallel with a prominent motive appearing in three of the 
four imrama. In Betha Brennain, wrights and smiths and a buffoon; 
in Namgatio Brendanij three monks taken on at the last moment; in 
Hui Corra, a naked buffoon; and in MaelduiUj the three foster- 
brothers of the hero — all are supernumeraries” and must be lost 
somehow before the voyage can succeed. Zimmer thought the taking 
on of the Odyssean wretch with the subsequent loss of Palinurus, and 
the consulting of an augury by Aeneas suggested to the author of 
Maelduin the motives of the loss of a supernumerary and of Maelduin^s 
resort to the druid before beginning the journey; but passages in 
Adamnan seem to provide an adequate basis for both characteristics, 
a fact which strongly suggests that the imrama structurally are 
deeply rooted in ecclesiastical tradition.^ 

Cormac^s third voyage was an especially adventurous one. In 
true imram style, it is made with a crew of clerical companions in a 
skin-covered coracle. Fourteen days out from land, the voyagers 
are driven about by the winds till they find themselves in an unknown 
region in the north, ultra humani excursus modum. They encounter 
strange otherworld monsters which threaten to destroy them. Some 
of these animals, described as foul, stinging creatures, the size of 

1 Beeves’s 1857 edition, I. vi; II. xHi. See also the later edition by J. T. Fowler, 
Oxford, 1894. The passages are too long to quote here. Zimmer printed them in 
full in his discussion of the early contacts of the Irish and Norse {Sitz. d. hgl, preuas. 
AJcad. d, Wisa. zu Berlin, XVI, 295-99) and called attention to their significance in 
connection with Imram Snedguaa ocua mic Riagla. 

^ The motive perhaps goes back to the necessity of a pilgrim’s securing the consent 
of an ecclesiastical superior before undertaking his pilgrimage (Plummer, VS, I, cxxii- 
cxxiii). Compare the frequency of Colum cille’s conferring a blessing on a pilgrim 
before his departure (Adamnan, Vita, I. xvii, xix, xx; II. xxxix, etc.). If this practice 
is really the basis for this motive, it would seem likely that Brendan’s resort to Bishop 
Ende suggested Maelduin’s resort to the druid, rather than vice versa. Bran also 
loses a companion on the isle of laughter (cf. MoMuin), but he does not seem to be an 
unauthorized companion, and he is later recovered. The situation suggests contamina- 
tion in Bran from genuine imram tradition and lessens the likelihood that Imram Brain 
is a link between journey and imram. 
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frogs, infest the oar blades, make a -violent attack on the boat, and 
threaten to penetrate the hide covering.^ The monks encounter 
other monsters quae non hujus est temporis narrare, are greatly ter- 
rified, and quite in the manner of Brendan’s companions, tearfully 
pray for aid (NavigatiOj Sec. xiv). As God ans-wers Brendan’s 
prayers and brings deliverance, so here Columba, in distant Iona, 
having prophetic knowledge of the plight of the voyagers, successfully 
prays that a north wind be sent to drive the wretched voyagers 
home.^ 

It is probable that Adamnan was drawing upon a tradition much 
richer in detail and amount than is reflected in the Vita, since he 
does not seem to be interested in sea voyages as such. The con- 
fusion involved in Adanman’s reference to Cormac’s first voyage 
suggests that there was a weU-established tradition of Cormac as a 
voyager when Adamnan wrote: Hodie iterum Cormacus, desertum 
reperire cupiens, enavigare inai'pit .... nec tamen etiam hac vice 
quod quaerit inveniet (I. vi),^ 

Another sea pilgrim whose experiences are recorded by Adamnan 
is Baitan (I. xx) : 

Alio in tempore quidam Baitanus, gente Nepos Niath Taloirc, benedici 
a Sancto petivit, cum ceteris in mari eremum quaesiturus. Cui valedicens 
Sanctus hoc de ipso propheticum protulit verbum, Hie homo, qui ad quaeren- 
dum in oceano desertum pergit, non in deserto conditus jacebit; sed illo in 
loco sepeHetur ubi oves feraina trans sepulcrum ejus minabit. Idem itaque 
Baitanus, post longos per ventosa circuitus aequora, eremo non reperta, 
ad patriam reversus, multis ibidem annis cujusdam celiulae dominus per- 
mansit, quae Scotice Lathreginden dicitur 

The practice of resort to islands for rest or pious exercise is often 
mentioned by Adamnan (I. xxi, xxxiii, xlv; II. xviii, xxiv, xxvi, xH; 
III. V, xvii, xviii, xxiii). The penitential sea voyage appears in the 
story of Libran (II. ix). Miraculous foreknowledge of arrivals, and 

1 Compare the “worms” which eat through the two outer hides of the boat of the 
HUi Corra XIV, 54, 55). 

^ Compare the unique conclusion in Manus O’Donnell’s version of the Snedgus and 
MacHiagla legend: the voyagers become homesick for Colum cille, and a wind springs 
up and drives them straight to Iona (Univ. of III. Bull., XV, No. 48 [July, 1918], 401). 

® An old Irish poem in the form of a dialogue between Cormac and Colum cille, 
dated by Zimmer as tenth century, refers to Cormac’s voyage as lasting two years and 
one month (Reeves, op. dt.^ p. 264). Cf. Felire Oengttsso, notes, pp. 156, 158; 157, 159; 
and FSlire HM Gormain, p. 120 (both ed. by Stokes for Henry Bradshaw Society). 
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prophecies as to outcome of voyages, both common motives in the 
imrama, appear (I. xx, xxvii, xxx, xlv; II. iv). The devil-inspired 
destroyers of churches and persecutors of holy men, the sons of 
Conall (II. xxii), are much like the Hui Corra, 

Testimony concerning the vogue of sea pilgrimages is not, of 
course, confined to Adamnan. In some cases, details are given about 
the adventures and voyages of island saints encountered in the imrama 
themselves, such as the old cleric on the isle of the sea cat in Betha 
Brennain, the cook of Torach in Maelduin, Dega and the cleric 
who fled “from Jesus’’ in Hui Corraj the men of Eoss in the Snedgus 
and Mac Eiagla legend, and Barinthus, Mernoc, and Paulus the 
Hermit^ in Navigatio BrendanL 

There must have been a considerable body of sea-pilgrimage 
tradition connected with Ailbe of Imhuch. Brendan and the Hui 
Corra both visit the island where Ailbe’s family await Doomsday. 
Some details are given in a Latin life.^ According to this account 
(c. xlvi), Ailbe departed from Corcomroe (Maelduin went to Cor- 
comroe to consult Nuca, and Brendan to Aran nearby to see Ende 
before beginning their voyages). Ailbe brought back a palm branch 
as a token of his visit to the otherworld.® The Brussels life of 
MacCreiche also refers to Ailbe’s voyage to the land of promise.*^ 

Another Celtic saint famous as a voyager was Machutes (Malo), 
a pupil of Brendan. The account in Deacon Bili’s life of this saint 
and in an anonymous life is evidently an outgrowth of the Brendan 
legend and reads much like a true imram. There is a first unsuc- 
cessful voyage. Frequent thirst of the voyagers is stressed. A 

^ Although treated as belonging to an Irish monastery, this figure doubtless goes 
back ultimately to the account of Paulus of Thebes (the “first hermit”) in Jerome’s 
Vita Fauli. Paulus spent his long life in a cave hermitage in the Egyptian desert, 
nourished and sheltered by a palm tree, and clothed only in his long hair (so in the 
Navigatio Paulus, like the hermits in Maelduin in Eps. 19, 20, 30, 33, is clothed only in 
his hair — another indication that Maelduin may have borrowed from Navigatio), 
His presence in Irish legend recalls the debt of the Celtic church to eastern monasticism 
(Zimmer, Ir. El&m,^ p. 89, note). 

^ Plummer, VS, I, 46-64. 

® A common motive in the imrama: Navigatio, Secs, six, xxiv; Maelduin, Ep. 
26, and conclusion; Hiii Corra, sec. 51; Imram Snedgusa, Ep. 5; Betha Brennain 
(Lismore Lives, pp. 110, 256). The tiait appears of course in pagan tales as well; 
e.g., Echtra Nerai (R.C., X, 212). 

* Plummer, I, clxxxiii, n. 4. 
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giant is brought to life as in Betha Brennain. The herO; like Brendan, 
quiets his frightened companions; like Brendan and AUbe, persists 
in his determination to make the voyage and finally gets a blessing 
from his superior; and brings back an otherworld token.^ 

One cannot always distinguish in the early records, among pil- 
grimages made into the unknown sea in search of a hermitage or 
paradise, penitential and punitive voyages of indefinite destination, 
and pilgrimages overseas ^^for Christ's sake," where there was a 
definite earthly destination and often missionary intent. Monastic 
and missionary establishments often resulted from pilgrimages not 
originally missionary in character.^ Voluntary expatriation was a 
primary feature of the pilgrimage.^ 

The following entries, among others, all seemingly connected 
with sixth-century saints, in the old “Litany of Oengus," reflect 
tradition in which, I believe, the imram literature is deeply rooted:^ 

Thrice fifty true pilgrims who went with Buti beyond the sea. 

The Twelve pilgrims who went beyond the sea with Moedhog of Ferns. 

Twelve men who went beyond the sea with Rioc, son of Loega. 

Thrice twenty men who went with Brendan to seek the land of promise. 

The twelve youths of whom Brendan found the survivor in the island of 
the Cat. 

Three descendants of Corra, with their seven companions. 

Twelve men who encoimtered death with Ailbe. 

Four-and-twenty from Munster who went with Aflbe upon the sea to 
find the land in which Christians ever dwell. 

Twelve youths who went to heaven with Molaise without sickness. 

The confessor whom Brendan met in the promised land, with all the 
saints who have perished in the isles of the ocean. 

^ For references to the literature about St. Machutes, see Duchesne, R.C., XI, 1-22, 
and Schirmer, Zur Brendanus-Legende^ p. 71. The date is discussed later in this paper. 

^Plummer, FjS, I, cxxiii; Reeves, op. dt, Praef.^ p. 9; Bede, JST-F. III. 4; Gou- 
gaud, op. cii., p. 135, n. 1; Liamore Lives, p. 252. H. J. Lawlor, Proc. R.I.A., XXXIII, 
sec. C, No. 11, pp. 303 ff., stoutly argues that Adamnan did not regard Colum cille’s 
motive in going to Iona as missionary in intent. The early Irish believed that his 
voyage was penitential — the saint had fomented domestic discord which resulted in 
bloodshed (Reeves, op. dt., pp. 247-48, 275). The example of Abraham is suggested as 
motivating some pilgrimages, including that of Colum cille according to an Irish life 
(lAsmore Lives, pp. 168 ff.). 

® Gougaud, op. city p. 136. 

* LL. 373 d; Leabhor Breae, 236-24a. I quote for convenience from the transla- 
tion by B. M. McCarthy, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, III, 395, 469. 
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That the Irish clerics actually visited not only the Hebrides but 
also the Orkneys, the Shetlands, and possibly the Faroes, in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and that they ultimately reached Iceland, 
has long been known.^ Zimmer was convinced that the scenery 
in Maelduin reflected actual voyages in northern islands such as 
were undertaken by lonan monks, and it is not unlikely that the 
Brendan legend goes back to simOar tradition. Further study of this 
legend, particularly its date and the relations of the Navigatio with 
Maelduin, should throw added hght on the question of imram origins.^ 

Although it must be admitted as possible that the Christian ele- 
ments in the imrama have been grafted on a pagan stock, the lack of 
conclusive evidence of the existence of a pre-Christian full-fledged 
imram leaves the question open. The purpose of this paper is to 
suggest some reasons for thinking it more probable that the pagan 
materials, Celtic or classical, are borrowed embellishments for voyage 
tales which sprang originally from the rich soil of religious legend in 
Ireland, particularly the legendary accounts of adventurous sea pil- 
grimages made by sixth-century Irish clerics. 

^The evidence rests largely on passages in Dicuil and the Landndmahok. See 
Zimmer, op. cit, Beauvois, La Decouverte du nouveau Monde (reviewed by H. G., 
jR.Cm III, 101-5); Beazley, Dawn of Modem Geography, Part II, p. 27, n. 1; 7 Cymm- 
rodor, XXIII, 62, n. 1; Cath. Encyd., II, 758. For other evidence, cf. Recueil des 
Mstoriens des Gaules et de la France, VII, 563 (ed., Bouquet, Paris, 1870), 

2 The date of the Brendan legend has not been determined. Existing versions 
seem to rest upon two diverse, though related, accounts, NB (Navigatio), preserved in 
numerous manuscripts and apparently the basis of the many continental versions, and 
VB (Vita), represented by the Irish Beiha Brennain and certain Latin lives (cf. Plummer, 
VS, I, xxxviii). Zimmer thought NB to be not earlier than 1050 and made up largely 
from incidents in Maelduin (ZfdA, XXXIII, 298). Plummer has pointed out that 
Zimmer was wrong, since the British Museum has acquired a tenth-century manuscript 
of NB, which itself seems to be a copy (VS, I, xli, n. 2). Among important pieces of 
evidence for the antiquity of the Brendan legend is the demonstrable age of the legend 
of St. Machutes, clearly an excrescence on the Brendan tradition. Deacon Bili 
dedicated his Latin life of Machutes to Ratvnli (bishop 866-72) and says he used as a 
source a life composed longo tempore anteguam nos orti fuissemus by alius sapiens. 
Further study may prove that the Brendan story is after all older than Maelduin, as 
some of the older authorities thought (Stokes, R.C., IX, 450; F. Lot, in d’Arbois, 
Gouts, V, 451; Schirmer, op. dt, p. 68. Cf. Boser, Romania, XXII, 583 ff.). If so, 
the significance of ecclesiastical origins for the imtama is heightened. 



THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 
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According to the Annales Camhriae,^ compiled during the second 
half of the tenth century, Arthur, flower of kings, fell in battle like 
one of the common sons of mortality. But Arthur was not one of 
those whose names were destined to be lost in the folios of monkish 
chronicles. A scant two centuries after the writing of the Annales 
his last exploit appears again on the written page tricked out in 
one of the most ancient and lofty fables ever devised against the 
opium of time. Inclytus ills Arturits rex letaliter vulneratus est, qui 
ad sananda vulnera sua in insulam Avallonis advectus, .... 
Constantino .... diadema Britanniae concessit, writes Geoffrey 
of Monmouth with tantahzing brevity.^ About 1155 Geoffrey 
Latin was translated into French verse by the Anglo-Norman Wace, 
who added the important information that the Breton still look for 
Arthur’s return, and cited Merlin as authority for the assertion that 
sa fin dolose seroit.^ Based primarily on Wace’s account, but far 
more pictiuesque in detail and less skeptical in tone, is the English 
version contained in Layamon’s Brut, written near the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Here Arthur, grievously wounded, addresses 
Constantine as follows: 

. Ic wuUe varen to Avalun, to vairest ahe maidene, 

To Argante l?ere quene, alven swide sceone, 

And heo seal mine wunden makien alle isunde, 

A1 hal me makien mid halwei^e drenchen; 

And seodde ich cumen wulle to mine kineriche, 

And wunien mid Brutten mid muchelere wunne.” 

The narrative then proceeds: 

JEfne )7an worden per com of se wenden 
J?at wes an sceort bat liden, sceoven mid uden, 

And twa wimmen ]?erinne wunderliche idihte; 

And heo nomen Ardur anan, and aneouste hine vereden, 

1 F CymmrodoT, XI (1890), ad. an. 537. 

® reg. Brit, (ed., San-Marte, Halle, 1854), lAb. xi, cap. 2. For the Welsh 
translation, see Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, London, II (1801), 356 f. 

® Brat (ed., Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen), II (1838), 230 f. 
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And softe hine adnn leiden, and ford gunnen liden. 

]?a wes hit iwurden J?at Merlin seide whilen, 

>at weore miimete care of Ardures fordfare; 

Bruttes ileved ^ete }?at he beo on live, 

And wunnie in Avalun mid fairest alre alven; 

And lokied evere Bruttes jete whan Ardur oume liden. 

Nis naver pe mon iboren, of naver nane burde icoten, 
he cunne of pern sode of Ardure suggen mare; 

Bute while wes an witeje, Merlin ihate; 

He bodede mid worde — ^his quides weoren sode — 

hat an Ardur sculde ^ete cum Anglen (leg, Bruttes) to fulste.^ 

Similar to Layamon’s narrative are several versions of the episode 
in medieval romance.^ Of these, the only one to which special 
attention need be drawn here is that found in Malory’s Morte Darthur, 
composed from older materials before 1471. That Malory, like Wace 
and Layamon, was embarrassed by a multiplicity of authorities on 
Arthur’s passing is obvious from his method of telling the story. 

.... Whan they [Arthur and Bedwere] were at the water syde / euyn 
fast by the banke houed a lytyl barge wyth many fayr ladyes in hit / & 
emonge hem al was a quene / and al they had blacke hoodes / and al they 
wepte and shryked when they sawe Kyng Arthur / Now put me in to the 
barge sayd the kyng and so he dyd softelye / And there receyued hym thre 
queues wyth grete momyng and soo they sette hem doun / and in one of 
their lappes kyng Arthur layed hys heed / and than that quene sayd a dere 
broder why haue ye taryed so longe from me / Alas this wounde on your 
heed hath caught ouermoche colde / And soo than they rowed from the 
londe / and syr bedwere behelde all tho ladyes goo from hym. .... [On 
departing Arthur addresses Bedivere as follows] .... I wyl in to the vale of 
auylyon to hele me of my greuous wounde. And yf thou here neuer more of 
me praye for my soule / but euer the queues and ladyes wepte and shryched 
that hit was ps^te to here. [Sir Bedivere now goes to a neighboring hermitage, 
where he sees a new-made grave in which, as he learns, there is interred a 
body brought hither by certain ladies the night before.] Alas sayd syr bed- 

1 Layamon’s Brut (ed., Sir Frederic Madden, London), III (1847), 144 f. For 
convenience, I follow the text as printed by O. F. Emerson, Middle English Reader 
(rev. ed., New York, 1916), pp. 190 f. On the question of the sources of the prophecy 
here attributed to Merlin, see F. Lot, Rom,y XXX (1901), 17, n. 3; R. H. Fletcher, 
PMLAy XVIII (1903), 93 f.; A. C. L. Brown, AfP, I (1903^), 95 ff.; R. Imelmann, 
La^anwn: Versuch u. seine Quelleny Berlin, 1906, pp. 91 f.; F. L. Gillespy, Univ. of 
Cal. Pub. in Mod, PhiU IV (1916), 492 ff. 

® See Oscar Sommer, Morte Arthur e. III (1891), 11, 265, 269. See further, Jessie 
L. Weston, Legend of Sir Lanceloty London, 1901, pp. 204 f.; J. D. Bruce, Mart ArtUt 
HaUe, 1910, pp. 298 f. 
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were that was my lord kyng Arthur that here lyeth buryed in thys chapel. 
.... Thus of Arthur I fynde neuer more wryton in bookes that ben auc- 
torysed nor more of the veray certente of his deth herde I neuer redde / but 
thus was he ledde aweye in a shyppe wherein were thre quenes / that one 
was kyng Arthurs syster queue Morgan le fay / the other was the queue of 
North galys / the thyrd was the queue of the waste londes / Also there was 

Nynyue the chyef lady of the lake More of the deth of kyng Arthur 

coude I neuer fynde but that ladyes brought hym to his buryellys / & such 
one was buryed there that the hermyte bare wytnesse that sometyme was 
bysshop of caunterburye / but yet the hermyte knewe not in certayn that 

he was verayly the body of kyng Arthur Yet somme men say in 

many partyes of England that kyng Arthur is not deed / But had by the 
wylle of our lord Ihesu in to another place / and men say that he shal come 
age3m & he shal wynne the holy crosse. I wyl not say that it shal be so / 
but rather I wyl say here in thys world he chaunged his lyf / but many men 
say that there is wryiion vpon his tombe this vers. Hie jacet Arthurus Rex 
quondam Rex que futurus.^ 

Disregarding, as we may for our present purpose, the vexed 
question of the origin of Avalon as a name for the other world, let 
us consider at once the punctum saliens of the whole matter — ^the 
source of the story under consideration and the form in which it 
appeared before it became a part of the stock in trade of medieval 
romance. 

Although there is unimpeachable evidence that during the twelfth 
century faith in Arthurus ultimate return was an article of the popular 
creed in certain districts of Celtic Britain and Armorica,^ and although 
the general assumption appears to be that the motif of the passing 
of Arthur originated somewhere in Celtic territory,® there has up 

^ Morie Darthur (ed-, Sommer), Book XXI, chaps, v-vii. 

^The evidence is discussed by L. A. Baton, RadcUffe Coll. Mono., XIII (1903), 
35 ff., and Fletcher [Harvard], Studies and Notes, X (1906), 101. See also Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Hist. reg. Brit., ed. dt., pp. 415 ff. Zimmer, who reviewed the whole 
matter, Zeitschr. f. fr. Spr. u. Lit., XII (1890), 240 ff.; XIII (1891), 106 ff., would 
confine the tradition of Arthur’s death originaUy to Wales, that of his passage to fairy- 
land and his future return to Brittany. According to the German scholar, the 
account reflected in Geoffrey, Wace, Lajamon, and the romances is the result of a 
contamination of the two. Cf. J. Loth, Rev. ceU., XIII (1892), 480 ff. 

®See, for example, Sir Frederic Madden, op. dt, I, xvi; III, 410; Richard 
Wuelcker, Paul and Braune, Bdtrdge, III (1876), 549; John Rhys, Arthurian Legend, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 18; Alfred Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, 
p. 122; Brown, MP, I (1903— i), 95 ff. (cf. [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VII [1900], 
188 ff.); Miss Baton, op. dt, pp. 25 ff.; Fletcher [Harvard], Studies and Notes, X, 
100 ff., 143; Windisch, Ahhandln. der hdnigl. s&chs. Gesell. d&r Wissn., Phil.-Hist. KL, 
XXIX (1912), 115. 
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to the present moment been adduced no absolutely reliable Brythonic 
evidence from which to reconstruct the story as it existed before the 
appearance of Geoffrey^s Hidoria} 

In the absence of trustworthy analogues from pre-Galfridian 
British or Breton tradition, scholars have naturally turned to the 
literature of early Ireland, which, as is admitted by all except the 
most skeptical, furnishes the best available picture of Celtic tradition 
in Western Europe during the first ten Christian centuries.^ Yet 
even in this rich field, research has hitherto scarcely advanced beyond 
establishing, in a general way, the theory that the various accounts 
of Arthur’s departure for Avalon go back to a Celtic tale in which 
a mortal is lured to the other world by an amorous Jee.^ Stories of 
this type are, it is true, abundantly preserved in the recorded tra- 
dition of ancient Ireland, but none of those yet cited in connection 
with the passing of Arthur can be said to represent the theme in 
anything like the form utilized by Geoffrey and the writers of medieval 
romance. 

Of the early Celtic stories discussed in this connection, the one 
which, it would seem, is regarded as most instructive^ occurs in the 
early-Irish saga of the Serglige Conchulainn (^^Sickbed of Cuchu- 
lainn”). In both the Irish saga and the Arthur-Avalon episode, the 
heroes are the object of attention from fairy women and are convoyed 
to the other world, but the element of healing, which furnishes the 

1 See Thomas Stephens, Lit. of the Kymry, Llandovery, 1849, p. 416; Zimmer, 
Z&itschr. f. Jr. w. lAi.^ XII (1890), 238 f.; E. Brugger, XX (1898), p. 98, 
The prediction of Arthur’s return referred to in the A.'oallenau^ attributed to Myrdhin 
{Myv. Arch., I (1801), 153; cf. Stephens, op. cit., p. 225; W. F. Skene, Four Ancient 
Books, Edinburgh, 1868, 1, 370 ff.; II, 335) and the oft-quoted passage about Arthur’s 
burial place in the ‘'Stanzas of the Graves” (Black Booh of Carmarthen ed., J. Gweno- 
gvryn Evans, PwUheli, 1906, p. 67, 1. 13), are of uncertain date and hence cannot 
be relied on as absolutely independent evidence. See further, Zimmer, Zeitschr. f. fr. 
Spr- Lit, XII (1890), 238, n. 2; Rhys, op. dt., p. 19. The late Professor Bruce’s 
admission (MLN, XXVI (1911), 67, n. 16), that the Vita Merlini can be regarded as 
“a strictly Celtic source” is too generous (cf. Miss Pa ton, op. dt, p.,39 ff.). Arthur 
goes to another world in early Welsh tradition (cf. Brown [Harvard], Studies and Notes, 
VIII [1903], 77 ff.), but the fact does not help us here. 

2 Cf. Rudolph Thurneysen, KeUoromanisches, Halle, 1885, p. 20; Cross, Rev. celt., 
XXXI (1910), 420 

® See Miss Paton, op. dt, pp, 25 ff., 136. But see the suggestions of Nitze, 
MLN,XXN (1910), 249, MP, IX (1911-12), 296, n.6; cf. PMLA, XXIV (1909), 
398, n. 6. 

^ Cf. Miss Paton, op. dt, pp, 30 f., 64, 145. 
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motive of Arthur^s journey and which, be it noted, differentiates 
the account from other fairy-naistress stories such as Lanval, cannot 
be reckoned a feature of the Irish narrative in its present form. 
In the Irish saga, Cuchulainn is visited by fairy women who produce 
in him a strange debility, and who, we are told later, are ready to 
restore his strength, but in the text as we now have it the implication 
is that the cure will take place in the world of mortals,^ the hero is 
said to have laid aside his weakness {ro-cuir a mertnigi ocus a trom- 
dacht deY before he goes to fairyland; when he does go, his purpose is 
to give battle to the enemies of a fairy king; when he reaches the 
other world, no mention is made of healing; and the account of his 
proceedings there renders it highly improbable that the absence of 
this feature is due merely to its having been lost in transmission.® 
Moreover, as was pointed out by Zimmer a generation ago,^ the text 
of the oldest manuscript (LU) of the Serglige Conchulainn shows 
repetitions, contradictions, and inconsistencies that point unmis- 
takably to a compilatory character.^ From the more recent investi- 
gations of Best® and of Thurneysen,^ it is clear that the LU account 
is patched together from parts of two texts,® of which the older forms 
the conclusion, the later, the beginning of the saga in its present 
form, and that at least one of the two has undergone revision. Though 
it is obvious to the student of folklore that behind these two clumsily 

^See Windisch, Ir, Texts, Leipzig, I (1880), 209; Thurneysen, Sagen am dem 
alien Irland, Berlin, 1901, p. 85, 11. 1-4. 

2 Windisch, Jr. Texts, I, 216, 1. 27. 

^ The fact is that Cuchulainn is suffering temporarily from lovesickness (cf. 
Ehrismann, Paul and Braune, Beitrage, XXX (1905), 39; Nitze, MP, XI (1914), 462). 
In this connection, it should be observed that in the saga under discussion he is rebuked 
by his vdfe, Emer, because he lies “sick for the love of a woman” (laigi fri hangrdd, 
Ir, Texts, I, 216, 1. 10), and that in the Egerton version of the Tochmarc Etaine the 
condition of Ailill, who pines for the love of Etain, is called serglighe (op. ait., 1, 123, 1. 4). 
Cf. H. Gaidoz, “Le Mai d’amour d* Ailill Anguba,” Miscellany Presented to Kuno 
Meyer, Halle, 1912, pp. 91 ff. See further, Lowes, MP, XI (1914), 491 ff., especially 
pp. 533 f. 

4 Kuhn, Zeitschr., XXVIII, 594 ff. Cf. Windisch, Jr. Tezte, I, 202 ff. 

® Strange to say, few Arthurian scholars appear to take proper account of Zimmer’s 
imjwrtant conclusions. 

« BHu, VI (1912), 167, 

^ Die irische Kdnig^ u. Heldmsage, HaUe, 1921, pp. 431 ff. 

* A third passage, used to connect the beginniag and the end, may be disregarded 
for our present pui^ose. 
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pieced and interpolated fragments there lie several popular variants 
of the conventional journey to the other world, and though it is 
conceivable that in one of these the heroes weakness was used as an 
excuse for his journey to fairyland, such a hypothetical account would 
be a far cry from the passing of Arthur for, as Miss Paton has pointed 
out,^ Cuchulainn^s debility is simply the evidence that he is within 
the fairy power, whereas Arthur “is not under the influence of a 
druidic trance, but his wounds have been received on a weU-fought 
field, where he has performed many deeds of valor/'^ For the purposes 
of the present investigation, we had best confine ourselves to unequiv- 
ocal evidence, resisting the temptation to infer that Arthur departing 
wounded from Camlan has replaced an older and more amorous 
hero who suffered from the love woimds of a supernatural infatuation. 

Fortunately, we need not have recourse to cunningly reconstructed 
tales in order to retrieve the particular type of Celtic composition 
upon which the passing of Arthur ultimately rests. A startlingly 
close parallel occurs in the Tain bo Frdich,^ a document which, 
viewed from the standpoint ol language, may be regarded as one of 
the most archaic Irish sagas, and which contains linguistic forms that 
point to the ninth century as the period of composition.^ As it 
stands, the Tain ho Frdich consists of two independent stories. 
Of these, the first alone requires our attention here. It forms, in 
itself, a complete narrative and, though perhaps slightly later in 
date than the second, is certainly far older than the twelfth century. 

The Tdin ho Frdich is one of a series of narratives introductory 
to the central epic of the Tdin bo C'uailnge. The part under discussion 
deals with the wooing of Finnabair, the beautiful daughter of Ailill 

1 Op. cit.^ p. 31. 

2 Cf. Bruce, Mort Artu, pp. 299 ff. Tristan’s voyage of healing and its analogues, 
as discussed by Gertrude Schoepperle (Loomis) (Tristan and Isolt, Frankfurt and Lon- 
don, II (1911), 375 ff.), belong to a variant of the journey to the other world which 
throws little, if any, light on the passing of Arthur. 

® As this article goes to press, I observe that the similarity between the stories of 
Fraech and Arthur is discussed by the late Mrs. Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis in a 
study which has just come to my hand in an advance copy of Fossar Mediaeval Studies, 
New Haven, etc., 1923, pp. 3 ff. The author’s assertion that certain accounts of 
Fraech’s death are recorded in the Rennes MS appears to be incorrect. 

^ See John Strachan, Phil. Soc. Trans., 1891-94, pp. 495, 555; 1895-98, p. 79, n. 2. 
Julius Pokorny, Zeitschr.f. celt. Phil., XIII (1919), 121, dates it before the last quarter 
of the eighth century, but Thurneysen, Ir. Helden^ u. Konigsage, pp. 285 f,, doubts 
whether the evidence justifies placing it quite so early. 
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of Connacht and his unscrupulous consort, Medb, by the handsome 
Fraech mac Fidaig, son of thefSe Be Finn, sister of Boann (the river 
Boyne). Woven into the fabric of the narrative are various tra- 
ditional motifs, of which the widespread myth of the dragon^ forms 
the induction to our episode. While attempting to perform a difficult 
task assigned him by the treacherous mother of his sweetheart, 
Fraech is attacked by a water-monster that haunts a lake near the 
royal dun of Connacht. In the ensuing struggle, he is so grievously 
wounded that he has to be carried into the stronghold- After 
describing a healing lotion which is administered to the wounded 
hero, the narrative proceeds as follows 

Then they [Fraech’s attendants] heard something — a. wailing upon 
Cruachan. There were seen thrice fifty women with purple tunics, with green 
head-dresses, with pins of silver on their wrists. A messenger is sent to 
them to learn what they lamented. ‘^Fraech, son of Idath,” says the [chief] 
woman, '^the darling of the king of the fairy-hfils of Ireland.’^ At this 
Fraech hears the wailing. ^‘Lift me out,’’ says he to his retinue; ^^this is 
the weeping of my mother and of the women of Boand.” Upon that he is 
lifted out and carried to them. The women come around him and carry him 
away into the fairy-hill of Cruachan. 

At the time of nones on the morrow this is what they saw — ^he comes 
and he quite whole, without stain and without blemish, and fifty women 
around him, equal in age, in figure, in beauty, in fairness, in symmetry, in 
form, with features of women of the fairy-hill so that there was no recognizing 
of one beyond another of them They parted at the door of the strong- 

hold. Thereupon he [Fraech] goes into the dun. All the folk rise to meet 
him and welcome him as if it were from another world he came. 

The similarity between this episode and the passing of Arthur, 
as described by Layamon and Malory, hardly needs emphasizing. 
In comparing the two, we may at the outset disregard the dragon 
myth (which has a long and independent history of its own) and the 
connection of the story with the ancient Irish epic. Stripped of these 

1 Cf. J. F. Campbell, The Celtic Dragon Myth, Edinburgh, 1911. 

2 The text used as the basis for the following translation is that of the oldest MS, 
the twelfth-century Book of Leinster (Face., pp. 2506-251a; cf. O’Beime Crowe, 
Proc. Royal Irish Academy, ^‘Ir. MSS Series,” Dublin, I [1870], 1, 48 f.), which, except 
for a few minor textual differences, is substantially the same for this episode as that of 
the remaining early MSS (cf. Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil., IV [1903], 41 f.; Eei>. celt., XXIV 
[1903], 149 f.). For a list of translations, see K. I, Best, Bibliog. of Ir. Phil, and of 
Printed It. Lit. (Nat. Lib. of Ireland), Dublin, 1913, under the title of the saga. See 
further, Thumeysen, Ir. Helderir- u, K&nigsage, pp. 285 ff. 
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purely extraneous features, the narrative represents, in all essentials, 
just the combination of motifs we are seeking. Remembering, in 
the first place, that in numerous accounts Arthur, like Fraech, is 
represented as departing to an underground retreat,^ and, secondly 
that the subterranean and transmarine fairy worlds are constantly 
interchanged or confused in ancient Irish tradition, we may safely 
regard the Fraech episode as an early version of the story which 
became the basis of the passing of Arthur. 

But Fraech is by no means the only early Irish hero who visited 
fairyland in order to be healed of his wounds. The motif is associated 
with no less a person than the great Cuchulainn himself, whose exploits 
furnish so many startling parallels to Arthurian romance. The 
Tain bo Ciiailnge, which in its earliest written form goes back to 
the ninth century after Christ,^ has for its central theme Cuchulainn^s 
defense of a ford against the enemies of Ulster. AH three versions 
of the epic teU how Cuchulainn, weakened by wounds received in a 
long series of single combats with representatives of the opposing 
force, is at length visited by his supernatural father. Lug, who 
restores his strength with fairy plants and curative herbs (Jiossa side 
ocus lubi icci)j^ and an interpolated but still very ancient passage in 
the earliest version represents the heroic champion of Ulster as return- 
ing healed from the fairy world to bring help to his countrymen at a 
moment of national crisis.^ Again, in the longest document of the 
Ossianic cycle, the Acallam na Senorach, composed not far from the 
year 1200 on the basis of older traditional material, Cailte, one of 
the chief heroes of the FiaUj is wounded by a magical spear, goes 
off to the other world to be healed by a/ee,® and returns cured.® 

1 Cf. Grimm, Teid, Mythol. (trans., Stallybrass, London), IV (1888), 961, 1594 ff.; 
San-Marte, Die Arthur-Sctge, Quedlinburg u. Leipzig, 1842, 64 f.; Hist. reg. Brit, ed. cCt, 
415 ff.; Ebys, op. dt., p. 18; Fletcher [Harvard], Studies avd Notes, X, 188. 

® Cf. Thnmeysen, Jr. Helden- u. Kdnigsage, p. 112. 

* Windisch, Jr. Texte, Extraband, 1905, pp. 344 f.; Thumeysen, op. dt., p. 178. 

^ Tdin ho CHailnge (ed. Strachan and O’Keefe, Dublin, 1912), p. 115. Cf. Thumey- 
sen, op. dt., pp. 107, 208. 

® Jr. Teoste, IV, Heft 1 (1900), pp. 254 ff. In the Ldghes Coise Chdn, a late medi- 
eval wonder tale, a chieftain who has been injured by an offended fairy woman, goes 
to an island for healing (Silva gadeUca, II, 335). 

® Popular heroes who have retired from the world but who will return ere long to 
take part in some great national conflict are familiar figures in the tradition of many 
peoples, but the myth seems to have appealed peculiarly to the Irish imagination and 
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Much might be written concerning the widespread attribution of 
supernatural medical knowledge to other-world beings and the 
possible connection of our Irish analogues with ancient Celtic religion, 
but such speculations would hardly add materially to the soundness 
of the conclusion forced upon us by the evidence presented above; 
namely, that the specific type of story illustrated by the passing of 
Arthur existed in Celtic long before it became the vehicle of Brythonic 
national aspirations or enriched the heritage of medieval romance. 

Let us return, for a moment, to the story of Fraech. As is obvious 
from competent investigations in the domain of folk literature, the 
woman who in the Irish story figures as Fraech^s mother was originally 
his fairy mistress,^ the substitution being doubtless attributable to 
the fact that in this particular story the hero must be free from amor- 
ous entanglements in order that he may appear as the devoted lover 
of Finnabair. In the Tochmarc Trehlainne,^ a late-twelfth- or early- 
thirteenth-century saga connected with Fraech, the hero appears as 
the beloved of the fee Treblann, and it is she (not his mother) who 
transports his body to the fairy world after a disastrous encounter 
with Cuchulainn. These observations are instructive in connection 
with the fact that Arthur’s other-world amie is often represented as his 
relative or as merely a platonic friend.^ 

Again, the weeping women of the Irish story are of course the 
Celtic prototypes of the mourning queens of Arthurian romance, 
but before we can comprehend the true significance of their lamenta- 
tions, we must consider certain other Irish documents connected 
with Fraech. 

In the oldest version of the Tain bo Cuailnge Fraech, urged on by 
Medb, attacks Cuchulainn at the ford. He is slain by his invincible 

is connected with the names of several historical personages in later Irish tradition. 
Cf. C. S, Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, London, 1908, p. 163, n.; Graf, 
Miti, legg., e. supersiiz. del Med. Evo, II, 329 ff.; John J. Parry, Jour, of Eng. and 
Germ. PUlol., XXI (1922), 590. 

1 Cf. Miss Baton, op. eit., p. 147; Brown, MP, XVII (1919), 361 ff. 

2 Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil., XIII (1919), 166 ff. 

* See Miss Baton, op. ait., pp. 35 f. Miss Baton's discussion of Arthur’s relation 
with the Lady of the Lake also recalls the fact that Fraech’s mother (B5 Finn) , through 
her sister (Boann), is associated with the water-world. The name “B5 Finn” is also 
applied to Etain (Jr. Texte, I, 132), a fairy lady whose history so closely parallels 
certain situations in Arthurian romance. See, e.g., Kittredge [Harvard], Studies and 
Notes, VIII, 190 ff. See further, Jr. Texte, IV, Heft 1, Index, s.r., B5-bind. 
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opponent, and his body is borne into the Connacht stronghold. The 
narrative then goes on : 

All the camp bewails Fraech, till they saw a train of women in green 
tunics Uamentmg] over the body of Fraech son of Idath. They carry [?] 
it away from them into the fairy-iull. Now the fairy-hill of Fraech is that 
elfmound's name.^ 

A number of traditions regarding Fraech are summarized in a 
collection of topographical legends known as the Dinnshenchas and 
preserved in the fifteenth-century Book of Lecan.^ The passage 
in question consists of a prose resume followed by a poem. The 
prose repeats the tradition that Fraech was wounded by the water- 
monster and adds that he was healed in the cairn that bears his name. 
Both prose and verse also give a variant of the romantic account 
of his death at the hands of Cuchulainn.^ As an alternative to the 
story that Fraech was healed in the cairn after his encounter with 
the dragon, the compiler of the prose refers to a report that the 
hero was actually slain by the beast, but rejects it in favor of the 
theory that he was killed by Cuchulainn and his body borne away 
into the fairy-hill.^ The tradition that Fraech died of the bite of the 
lake monster forms the subject of a ballad first recorded in the Scottish 
Gaelic dialect about 1500^ and afterward printed several times from 
popular sources.® 

The similarity between this group of fragmentary traditions and 
the Arthur story is unmistakable. Like Arthur, Fraech is variously 

^ The text ia printed by Strachan and O’Keefe, op. dt., p. 29. Cf. Zeitschr. f. celt. 
Phil.f IX (1913), 140; Rev. celt., XVT (1895), 139. For a translation, see L. W. 
Faraday, Cattle-Raid of Cualnge, London, 1904, p. 36. 

^Reo. ceU., XVI (1895), 136 ff.; Royal Irish Academy, “Todd Lecture Series,” 
X (1913), 356 ff. 

3 Both prose and verse relate another tradition in accordance with which another 
Fraech was slain by a namesake of his. Cf. Battle of Magh Leana (ed., E. Curry, 
Dublin, 1855), pp. 45 ff. For still other Fraechs, see Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil., XIII (1919) , 
166; Ir. Texte, Extraband, pp. 71, 89, 289, n. 9. 

^ The slaying of Fraech by Cuchulainn is referred to without romantic embellish- 
ment in a poem attributed to Mac Coice (t990) : Zeitschr. /, celt. Phil., VI (1908), 269. 

5 The Dean of Lismore's Book (ed., Thomas McLauchlan, Edinburgh, 1862), 
Gaelic text, pp. 36 fif.; Alexander Cameron, Religuiae celticae, Inverness, I (1892), 62 ff. 

® Scots Mag., XVIII (1756), 15; Report of the Committee of the Highland Society 
[of Scotland], Edinburgh, 1805, Appendix, pp. vii, 99 ff.; O. L. Jiriczek, Englische 
Studien, XLIV (1912), 198 f.; Trans. Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, XIV (1889), 314 ff. 
J, F. Campbell, Laehhar na Feinne, London, I (1872), 29 ff,; The Celtic Dragon Myth, 
pp. 18 ff.; Donald Mackinnon, Descr. Ccd. of Gaelic MSS in the Advomtes^ Library, 
etc., Edinburgh, 1912, p. 155. ® 
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represented as dying of his wounds, as being healed by supernatural 
agencies, as being transported to fairyland by weeping women, one of 
whom is his kinswoman. Moreover, in the case of both Arthur and 
Fraech we have certain versions which show contamination between 
the realistic and the romantic traditions, others which record suc- 
cessively various accounts of the heroes passing. 

To determine the proximate source of the story of Arthur^s 
passing, to trace from antiquity the devious path by which the motif 
reached the writers of medieval romance, and to fix its relations to 
similar stories outside Celtic territory — ^these are problems which, 
however important for the general subject of Arthurian origins, can- 
not be dealt with here. Nor does our failure to solve them minimize 
the significance of certain conclusions to be drawn from the evidence 
presented in this study. Our results may be briefly summarized thus : 

1. The passing of Arthur as described in medieval romance origin- 
ated in a Celtic tradition similar to that attached to certain early 
Irish heroes and best preserved in the Tdin bd Frdich, 

2. The evidence in the case tends strongly to discredit Zimmer^s 
well-known theory that the realistic and the romantic traditions 
of Arthur's passing were originally confined to Wales and Brittany, 
respectively. 

3. It is not infrequently dangerous to try to settle Arthurian 
problems on the basis of the Arthurian romances alone. 



THE WONDERFUL FLOWER THAT CAME TO 
ST. BRENDAN 

Arthue C. L. Brow 
Northwestern University 

I 

One of the Homeric hymns^ tells how Persephone, straying in a 
meadow, was attracted by a narcissus of wonderful size and beauty. 
No sooner had she broken the stem of the marvelous flower than 
Hades appeared in a golden chariot, and bore her away to the imder- 
world. 

Everyone knows the golden bough which, according to Virgil,^ 
was gathered by Aeneas in a gloomy wood, and gained for him 
admission into the underworld. 

A number of German folk tales are concerned with a wonderful 
flower (Schltisselblume) which admits the finder to a kobold^s treasure- 
house.^ A shepherd plucks an unusual flower, and puts it in his hat. 
Suddenly the side of a hill opens, and he walks through a passage 
into a large hall full of chests of gold and diamonds. A kobold with 
a long white beard sits at the table, and greets the stranger kindly 
enough, shouting out: “Take what you will, and donT forget the 
best!” The shepherd, eager to carry off all the gold he can, leaves 
the flower behind. As he is going, he hears a cry (probably from the 
flower itself): “DonT forget the best!” He pays no heed. In an 
instant the door of the hill shuts, and his gold and diamonds turn to 
straw. Too late he realizes that had he kept the flower, he would 
have kept the treasure as well, and also been able to enter the hfll 
whenever he pleased. 

A baUad “commonplace,” according to which a maiden no sooner 
breaks a flower in the forest than she falls into the power of an elfin 

1 Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns, Loeb Classics, p. 289. Cf. p. 171, where Zeus 
saw Europa gathering flowers, and carried her off. 

2 Aeneid vi. 136 f, 

^ GTimm., DeiUsche Sagen, 1891, Nos. 9, 304, 315; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 
(trans. by Stallybrass), III, 971-72; IV, 1596-97. 
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lover/ most likely had its origin in this idea that a key flower opens 
a way to the other world, or that to gather a flower is a challenge to 
otherworld folk: 

She had na pu^d a double rose, 

A rose but only twa, 

Til up then started young Tam Lin, 

Says, Lady, thou’s pu nae mae. 

Why pu’s thou the rose, Janet, 

And why breaks thou the wand [Child, I, 360] ? 

Widely spread, therefore, in space and time, is the story of a 
magic flower or branch that leads one to the otherworld. The flower 
or branch protects the mortal on his entrance to the otherworld 
(Virgil, Grimm), or it delivers the mortal into the power of the 
otherworld folk (Persephone, Tam Lin). It always grows on this 
earth. I have never found any suggestion (outside of Celtic litera- 
ture) that the branch was brought from fairyland. 

II 

Irish fairies, unlike most of the creatures that people the imagina- 
tion of the rest of Europe, are not terrible or malevolent. An Irish 
hero confides in his fairy folk, if I may so say, and needs no talisman 
to protect him from their malice. In Irish story, a marvelous flower 
could only be a lure to persuade an earthly hero to seek the delights 
of fairyland, and this is the way it always occurs, so far as I know, 
in Irish literature. 

The best example is the Imram Brain (voyage of Bran), which 
was originally written down in the seventh or eighth century.^ 
Bran one day heard music behind him. At last he fell asleep at the 
music, such was its sweetness. ^'When he awoke from his sleep he 

1 CKild, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 41, 360, 450-54; III, 504; IV, 456. 
In V, 474, Child collects the references, as if he saw no foIMore in the incident, under 
the heading: “Pretence that a maid is trespassing in a wood.” On the other hand, 
Andrew Lang, Folk-Lore, XVIII (1907), 89-91, regards the incident as a vestige of a 
fairy challenge. The incident occurs (by transfer?) where the lover is an ordinary 
mortal, but, for the most part (e.g., Tam Lin, Hind Etin) , he is an unearthly creature 
or wood spirit. Grimm compares the rose garden of the dwarf Laurin {Deutsches 
Helderibuch) , One remembers how Garel (ed., Walz, 1892) challenged an uncanny 
knight, Eskilabon, by breaking a flower in a garden. Cf. Nutt, Legend of the Holy 
Grail, pp. 26, 193. 

2 Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I, xvi ff. 
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saw close by him a branch of silver with white blossoms. Then 
Bran took the branch in his hand to his royal house. The royal 
house was full of kings and warriors ^%hen suddenly they all saw a 
woman in wonderful garments on the floor of the house.’^ She sang 
to them: 

A branch of the apple-tree from Emain 
I bring hke those one knows; 

Twigs of white silver are on it, 

Crystal boughs with blossoms. 

The branch gives forth a marvelous music that puts the hosts to 
sleep. 

^‘Thereupon the woman went from them while they knew not 
whither she went. And she took her branch with her. The branch 
sprang from Brands hand into the hand of the woman, nor was 
there strength in Bran’s hand to hold the branch.” 

After this, Bran procured a ship with a crew of men and sailed 
the western ocean tiU he came to Emain, or the Irish happy other- 
world. 

In two points, this, and numerous other Irish imrama (other- 
world voyages) that mention a magic branch,^ differ sharply from all 
stories of the type which are known to me outside of Celtic territory. 
First, the magic branch with the flowers is in no sense a protection 
for the mortal adventurer, nor are the otherworld people hostile. 
Second, the magic branch does not grow on this earth. It is brought 
from fairyland. These seem to be distinguishing marks of Celtic 
fancy, and any wonderful-flower story that has these marks may 
safely be classified as of Celtic origin. 

Ill 

A wonderful-flower story has recently turned up as a prologue to 
St. Brendan’s voyage. The legend of St. Brendan had acquired some 
vogue outside of Ireland even before the Norman conquest of England. 
The Navigatio Sancti Brendani exists in a tenth-century MS.^ From 
Latin, the story was translated into most of the languages of Western 
Europe. 

1 For references, see E. Hull, “The Silver Bough in Irish Legend,” Folk-Lore, 
XII (1901), 430-45. 

2 Plummer, Vitae S. Hih., I, xli, note 2; cf. St. Ahbe’s flower, elxxxiii, 63. 
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It is now generally understood that this Navigatio Saudi Brendani 
is little more than an Irish imram retold by a monk, who has Chris- 
tianized the story as much as possible, and connected as many of the 
marvels as he could with biblical and legendary miracles.^ 

Two different introductions or prologues to the voyage of St. 
Brendan have long been known, which I may call the marvelous-book 
prologue, and the marvelous-navigator prologue. 

The marvelous-book prologue occurs in various German versions.^ 
According to it, St. Brendan read one day, in a book, about many 
marvels that seemed to him so impossible that in a fit of rage he cursed 
the unknown author and burned the book. As penance for this, 
because he had doubted the wonders of God, St. Brendan was told 
that he must voyage the ocean for nine years, and see with his own 
eyes those marvels which he had doubted. This prologue is plainly 
the invention of some monk to whom books were familiar objects. 
Its late character is further shown by the fact that it appears only 
in the comparatively late German versions of the story. 

The marvelous-navigator prologue occurs in the Latin Navigatio. 
According to this, Brendan got the idea of his journey from a certain 
mysterious Barinthus, who visited him one evening and told him 
about the wonderful things he had seen in the ocean. Barinthus is, 
as I have conjectured, none other than the famous sea fairy Manan- 
n§.n,^ and the prologue is based on Irish materials and may be of 
Irish invention. 

Recently, Thurneysen has published an Irish voyage of St. 
Brendan,^ which differs from every form of the story previously, 
known by beginning with a wonderful-flower prologue: 

The twelve apostles of Ireland were at Clonard a-learning with Finden. 
Finden made a feast for the apostles and for the rest of the saints of Ireland. 
When they were merriest at drinking together at the feast they saw a huge, 
unequalled flower, the conspicuous sign of the Land of Promise, coming to 
them 

1 Zimmer, Zeitschrift fUr deuisches Alterthumy XXXIII (1889), 129 f. 

2 See C. Schroder, Sanct Brandan, 1871, pp. vii-ix. 

«i2e?7. ceU., XXII (1901), 339-44. 

^ Zeitschr. f. celt. Pktl., X (1915), 408-20. Thurneysen edits the Irish text from 
four MSS. Neither the MS evidence nor the testimony of language suffices to date 
the text as any older than the twelfth century. After the rest of this article was in 
type, Plummy’s edition has reached me: Lives of Irish Saints, I (1922), 96-102, 
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Brenainn son of Finding sang this song: 

“The twelve apostles of Ireland were engaged in eager, noble learning 
with Finden of the twenty monasteries, they sang eagerly their lesson. 

“Then they, the valiant, true, good, assembly, saw the flower coming 
to them from the glittering Land of Promise, from the Ejng of Kings, from 
the royal Rnler. 

“They said to each other — ^it belonged to their good resolutions — ^that 
they would seek the land of the flower until they should meet with the 
secrets of God. 

3J 

Then a ship was prepared by Brenainn, excellent in size and crew, namely 
two hundred fifty-five men were the number that embarked in that ship. 

Thereupon Brenainn son of Finding sailed over the tossing waves of the 
tawny-maned ocean, etc 

From the comparison made above of the variants of the marvelous- 
flower formula, we can see that this prologue published by Thurneysen 
shows two peculiarities of Irish fancy.^ The fliower is an enticement 
or lure, not in any way a protection; and it comes from fairyland. 
We may therefore, with confidence, regard this marvelous-flower 
prologue as a genuinely Irish incident, which was probably derived 
from an older Irish imram. Needless to say that the story has 
been worked up into a Christian legend, and the happy otherworld 
changed to the Land of Promise. 

^ Professor Boaz, in the Scientific Monthly ^ III (1916), 335 f., uses a similar method 
to localize the origin of folk tales told by North American Indians. He says: “The 
incidents of tales have a very wide distribution [but] characteristic peculiarities [mark] 
restricted parts of the territory in which they occur.” 



ON THE CHEONOLOGY OF THE GRAIL ROMANCES 

William A. Nitze 
'University of Chicago 

n. THE DATE OF ROBERT DE BORON^S “METRICAL JOSEPH’’^ 

Arthurian scholars are returning more and more to the view 
that it was Grestien de Troyes who first brought the Grail, as such, 
into prominence in the story of Perceval the Welshman. Certain 
it is that Crestien called his romance Li contes del graal (compare 
Li chevaliers au lyon^ Li chevaliers d la charrete)^ of which, he says, 
Coxmt Philip of Flanders gave him the book, le livre. We do not 
know how much of his story Crestien found in this source, but 
whatever he did find it was he who aroused interest in the Grail.^ 

I do not wish to imply that the Perceval story, before Crestien 
treated it, did not have ritualistic significance. That such was the 
case is not only possible but, in view of Jordan^s interesting remarks 
in ANSy CXXXIII (1915), 222, it is quite probable. If Jordan be 
right, then the Perceval story was originally a vengeance tale with 
matriarchal setting: Perceval, a sister^s son, avenges an uncle’s 
death, after passing through a ritual in which that death is barbarously 
but symbolically represented. Of this stage of the story, the Welsh 
Peredur would, according to Jordan, be a survival — ^though, again, 
we must remember that no scholar has had the patience to follow up 
Miss Williams’ meritorious attempt to collate the fourteen MSS of 
this work,^ and that, as Miss Williams herself points out, the extant 
Peredur has a French veneer. The Syr Percyvelle is also a survival, 
but while here the story is matriarchal, the maternal uncle is King 

1 See my first article, “The Date of the Perlesvans” in Modern Philology^ XVII 
(1920), 151 ff. 

2 “The earliest work of the cycle,” says Newell in his Legend of the Holy Grail, 
p. 93, “the Perceval, is no story of the Grail; the dish belongs to an episode originally 
incidental.” 

^See Thumeysen, Zeit f. ceU. Phil., VIII, 187; Nitze, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXV, 
246; Roques, Pom., XXXIX, 383; Golther, LiterOrturhlatt, 1910, cols. 286—87. 
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Arthur and not the enigmatic Fisher-King, who as well as the Grail 
is lacking in this fourteenth-century romance.^ 

It is not my intention to deal with these questions here. My 
concern is with the Metrical Joseph of Eobert de Boron, the date of 
which I wish to ascertain. But in determining this date, the first 
problem that arises is whether or not the Metrical Joseph could by 
any chance have been the livre which Crestien used and which 
Foerster, Wib, p. 158, thinks he used — ^in an earlier form, no longer 
extant. Obviously, since we know that Crestien wrote before 1191 — 
the date of Philip of Flanders’ death — the terminus a quo for the 
Metrical Joseph would hinge on whether it preceded or followed the 
Conte del graaU Let us examine this matter briefly. 

Eobert’s Grail is the veissel which served as the cup of the Last 
Supper in the house of Simon the Leper (vss. 319, 379, 397, 434, and 
893); it was used by Joseph of Arimathea to collect the blood 
of the crucified Savior (vss. 563, 573, 2469, 3056); kneeling before it, 
Joseph receives instruction from on high; it is compared by Christ 
with the chahce of the Eucharist (vs. 909) ; it brings peace to troubled 
souls but no food to the living (vss. 917, 2563, 2609); it separates 
the righteous from the sinners (vss. 2569, 2578); it leads to the 
estabhshment of a Grail table with a siege-perilous” (vss. 2492, 
2527, 2562) ; it is said to be derived from agreer “to please” (vs. 2660), 
and it is a proper noun, possibly pronounced GreaL Above ah, 
it is the relic containing the Holy Blood (vs. 3056: Men veissel li 
aporteras, Et ce qui est dedens li di: C’est dou sane qui de moi issi)j 
although Eobert makes no mention of the “lance” which accompanies 
the Grail in other versions. 

1 See R. H. Griflfith, Sir Perceval of Galles (Chicago dissertation, 1911), favorably 
reviewed by Bnigger, Zeit. /. frz. Spr, u. Lit., XLIV (1917), 137-86, and the articles 
by A. C. L. Brown appearing in MP, XVI, 553 ff. 

2 Der Mteste, einfachste u. kiirzeste unter den Graltexten, u. enthalt die fiir den 

Kristianischen Gral notige, aber dort fehlende Gralgeschichte Er kennt noch 

keine Hostie, keine Lanze, er kennt nicht Josef als Bekehrer Englands, kennt keinen 
Josefe, kennt keinen Artur, er hat nur einen Fischerkonig und der ist nicht krank. 

®Hofer, Z&it. rom. Phil., XLI (1921), 408-20, has recently suggested that the 
Perceval was written during period of 1179-81, when Philip was regent for the young 
Philip-Augustus. Since Philip himself was planning to marry Marie de Champagne 
in 1182 (see A. Cartellieri, PhiMpp-Augmt u. Graf Philipp von Flandern [Leipzig, 1899], 
p. 39), I am much more inclined to think that it was then that Philip gave Crestien, 
whose patroness Marie was, the livre which served as the poet’s source. 
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On the other hand, according to Crestien, graal is a common noun, 
meaning primarily ^‘dish’’ or platter/^ This word occurs in 
Medieval Latin in the form gradcdis, as early as the year 1010/ 
and it is found elsewhere in Old French; for example, in the ten- 
syllable version of the Roman Alexandre, vs. 611: 

Ersoir mangai o toi a ton graal • 

Last night I ate with you from your dish. 

Crestien gives two, sHghtly divergent, descriptions of it. In the 
first (vss. 4410 ff.), the graal, which is of pure gold, is carried “uncov- 
ered’^ (descovert), past the company at the Fisher-King’s castle, at 
each course of the banquet. It is there preceded by a shining, 
bleeding lance, and foUowed by a silver tailleor or “plate.” It obvi- 
ously provides food,^ for Perceval is supposed to ask: Cui Van an 
serf ^ In the second account (vss. 7789 ff.), it is said to serve the 
Fisher-King’s father; yet 

Tant sainte chose est h graaus 
E tant par est esperitaus, 

Qu’ k sa vie plus ne covient 
Que I’oiste qui el graal vient. 

So holy a thing is the graal 
And so very spiritual. 

That for his life no more is needed 
Than the wafer which comes in the graal. 

This information is given Perceval on Good Friday, by his hermit 
uncle, and it is significant that the word oiste in the foregoing passage 
is translated by Foerster as “Hostie,” which would agree with the 
term employed in the Roman mass: hanc immaculatam hostiam. At 
the same time, Crestien gives no suggestion that the Grail is connected 
with the Last Supper or the Crucifixion; he does not mention Joseph 
of Arimathea; he has nothing to say of a Grail table and its “siege- 
perilous,” and his Grail has no other function than that of keeping 
alive the Fisher-King’s father.^ 

1 For discussion and other examples, see my article in MP, XIII (1916), 185. 

2Cf. Gwyddno’s mwys, A. C. L. Brown, Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 242: 
**If provision for a single person were put into it to keep, a sufficiency of victuals for a 
hundred persons would be found in it when opened.” It did not remain in Britain but 
was carried beyond the sea, into the house of glass. 

® See Brown, op. cit., pctssim; also, the same writer in MP, XIV (1916), 385-405. 
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In short, according to Crestien, the Grail, treated as a common 
noun, is an incident in PercevaFs career; whereas, according to 
Robert, it is a proper noun, a rehc of the Crucifixion, whose history 
Robert is relating. 

Previous to Foerster, most scholars^ therefore beheved that it 
was Crestien who, by a casual reference to the Grail as a sainte 
chose (an explanation given Perceval on Good Friday), gave the 
impulse to the Christianization of a pagan dish or cup (compare the 
cups in the Syr Percyvelle and the Elucidation^), and that subsequently 
Robert wrote up the Christian history of the vessel, in the manner of 
an enhances. Thus, the general conclusion has been that Robert 
composed the Metrical Joseph after 1 191 . Before attempting to decide 
this question, it will be well to consider what is known of Robert de 
Boron. 

Who, then, was Robert de Boron ? The Metrical Joseph mentions 
him twice, once as Messires Roberz de Beron (vs. 3461), which 
Suchier considers^ a Norman form of the name, and again as Meistres 

1 Nutt, Newell, Paris, and Heinzel. Grober, Grandrias, II, iii, 521, remarks that 
during the composition of the Joseph, Robert became acquainted “mit einem Graal- 
buche, entweder dem graal Crestiens selbst oder dem litre desselben.” Newell, 
Legend of the Holy Grail, p. 27, says: After the publication of the Perceval of Crestien, 
curiosity was awakened by the enigmatical manner in which the sacred dish, containing 
the host, is introduced into his narrative; this interest may have led to various efforts 
at elucidation. Not long after the appearance of Crestien’s work, and while this 
curiosity was at its height, it occurred to Robert, etc.’* 

2 For the Elucidation, see Potvin, II, vss. 90 ff. The fact that Crestien mentions 
a “dish” and Robert a “cup” does not seem to me an insuperable difficulty. To be 
sure, the Bible (Matt. 26:23) says: “He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish 
[paropsw], the same shall betray me”; and Newell states that Robert could not 
have spoken of the dish of Judas as “the vessel in which Christ made hi^ sacrament 
[396], or as receiving the blood of God.” But I do not believe that either Crestien 
or Robert was so particular. The manner in which Crestien speaks of the Grail, in his 
last reference, might easily lead to the supposition that he had the Eucharist in mind. 
Moreover, the word paropsis, used by Helinand of the Grail (jde catino td paropside in 
quo Dem caenqtU cum discipulis suis), had eucharistic meaning; see Miss Fisher, 
Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend, p. 56, and the reference she gives to Eu Cange: 
“Paropsis. Vas ecclesiae ministriis dedicatum, idem quod Patenaf" Miss Fisher 
continues (p. 58): “Is it the paten, or small flat dish covering the chaUce, is it the 
chalice itself, is it the ciborium or monstrance? The answer is: any one of them, 
according to the immediate purpose of the writer or the local usage with which he was 
familiar.” See her discussion; also Heinzel, Franz. GraZromane, pp. 5 ff. In any case, 
it would have been easy for Robert to identify Crestien’s “dish” with the “chalice” 
of the Eucharist, and thence with the cup containing the Holy Blood. 

® See Suchier’s important article in the Zeit. /. rom. Phil., XVI (1892), 269-74. 
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Robers dist de Bouron (vs. 3155), where Meistres is doubtless a 
mistake for Messire^, which the prose redactions consistently employ. 
The Metrical Joseph is followed in its single extant MS by a fragment 
of the MerliUj but the name of Robert does not occur there. On 
the other hand, there is an epilogue (vs. 3488) to the Joseph in which 
the poet, referring to further branches (parties) of his work, states 
his belief: 

Que nus hons nes puet rassembier 

S’il n^a avant oi conter 

Don Graal la plus grant estoire, 

Sanz doute, ki est toute voire. 

And this is immediately followed by the statement: 

A ce tens que je la retreis 
0 mon seigneur Gautier en peis, 

Qui de Mont Belyal estoit, 

Unques retreite este n’avoit 
La grant estoire dou Graal 
Par nul homme qui fust mortal. 

At the time that I related it 

With [or ‘‘to’^l Milord Gautier, in peace, 

Who was from Montb41iard, 

Never had been related 
The great history of the Grail 
By any mortal man.^ 

The passage is a crux and has been given various interpretations. 
Among these, the respective views of Gaston Paris, Suchier, and 
Newell merit especial attention. 

The view of Paris, — ^According to Gaston Paris and to those who, 
like Lot (Etude sur le Lancelot en prosCj pp. 132, ff.) follow in his 

1 MSS A and C of the prose redaction (see Weidner, p. xiii) read: “Et au tens 
que Messires Roberz de Borron lou retraist k mon seigneur Gautier de Monbelliart, 
ele n’avoit onques est6 escripte par nul home.” , 

Birch'Hirschfeld, Sage wm Oral, p. 157, translates the verse passage: “Zu der 
Zeit, wo ich sie behandelte, in Ruhe bei meinem Herrn Gautier von Mont-Belyal, war 
die grosse GescMchte des Grals noch nie von einem sterblichen Menschen behandelt 
worden.” 

Suchier, Geschichte der franz. Lit.\ p. 138, translates: “Damals, als ich sie mit 
Herrn Gautier, der von Montbelyal war, in Ruhe erzahlte, war die grosse Geschichte 
des Grals noch von niemand erzahlt worden.” 

Cf. also Gaston Paris, Journal des savantes, 1901, p. 708. 

Foerster, Wtby p. 167,* translates: ‘‘Damals, als ich mit meinem Herrn Walter, 
der von Montb41iard war (=stammte?), die Gralgeschiehte erzahlt babe.” 
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footstepS; the foregoing lines show that Robert wrote two redactions 
of his poem. The first redaction was written before 1201, the year 
that Gautier de Montbeliard left France with the Flemish contingent 
on the Fourth Crusade (see Villehardouin, Conqueste de Constanti- 
nople, p. 533, and my first article) — Robert states that he had told 
the story when he was with Gautier, who was from Montbeliard, 
thus he wrote an earlier redaction before Gautier went on the war- 
like crusade,^ from which he never returned. It would follow, then, 
that the present or second redaction was composed after the depar- 
ture of Gautier on the crusade, and probably after his death in 1212.^ 
The fact that there exists no MS evidence in favor of such a first 
redaction of the Joseph is apparently not considered by either Paris 
or Lot. 

As for Robert himself, the theory of Paris, now elaborated by 
Lot (Zoc. cit), is that he was a native of the village of Boron, at 18 
kilometers’ distance from Montbeliard in Burgundy. Neither of 
these scholars goes into the question of Robert’s dialectical traits. 
But Gaston Paris does find it necessary to state (Huth-Merlin, 1, 
xi-xii) that 

Robert tombe dans des m^prises que n^aurait jamais commises quelqu’un 
qui aurait connu la Grande-Bretagne autrement que par de tr^s vagues 
r^cits. C’est ainsi qu’il fait de Winchester un port de mer [pp. 60, Glj et 
qu’il prend Logres, le nom d^Angleterre orientale dans Wace et Chretien 
de Troyes, pour une ville [pp. 130, 133], qui a un archeveque, et ou se fait le 
couronnement d^ Arthur.^ 

Let it be noted, however, at once that this argument rests on the 
assumption that the present Prose Merlin, to which Paris is referring 
for his evidence, faithfully represents Robert’s metrical work, which 
is fragmentary in its single extant MS. 

The view of Suchier. — Suchier (op, dt, p. 273) does not attempt 
to contest the theory that Robert’s present poem is a second redac- 
tion; at the same time, since Suchier makes no mention of the fact 

1 Lot says: “Comme Robert parle de Gautier au passe et qu’il est Evident 4 priori 
qu’il n’a pu invoquer sou t^moiguage eu faveur de Torigine mensong^re de son roman 
que lorsqu’il 6tait stir de sa discretion, le Joseph se place apr^s le depart de Gautier ... 
peut-etre apr^s sa mort.” 

® “Et sans doute quelque temps apr^s,” says Gaston Paris, in the IdS, 1901, p. 708. 

3 See also JdS, 1901, p. 705. 
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in the second edition of his Franzdsische Literatur, p. 137, we may 
assume that he attributes no importance to it or, at least, is unwill- 
ing to commit himself to such a theory. 

In regard to Robert de Boron, however, he makes an interesting 
suggestion. Francisque Michel (Tristan, I, ciii) was right, Suchier 
thinks, in identifying Robert with a certain Robert de Burun men- 
tioned in a document from Essex, England. Thus Robert must 
have been an Anglo-Norman and not a Frenchman, as is shown by a 
series of three facts: The first is that Robert rimes -e with -ie, racheter 
with enfer, fu with liu, and that he uses mortal (vs. 3493) as a nomina- 
tive. These traits, especially the first, would point to England, and 
not to Lorraine or Burgundy (Montbeliard). Secondly, Robertas 
poem is concerned with England: the Grail is to go to the vam 
dIAvaron (vss. 3123, 3221), that is, to Avalon or Glastonbury (see 
my first article, also Heinzel, op. cit, p. Ill); and the historical con- 
nections of the work are English. Finally, a Robert de Burun 
received a gift from Henry II in or about 1186 (see Eyton, Itinerary 
of Henry II, p. 273), and he also made a grant of land in Hertford- 
shire to the Monastery of Mosteriol (now Montreuil-sur-Mer) in 
Picardy. Suchier concludes: Robert soil nun seine Erwahnung des 
Walter von Mtimpelgard nach dessen Abreise im Jahre 1201 
geschrieben haben; ich sehe nicht ein, woraus dieses hervorgehen 
soil.” Robert, he thinks, wrote while at leisure (en peis, vs. 3490), 
but whether he saw Gautier in England or in France cannot be 
deternodned (Franz. Lit, p. 138). 

The view of Newell. — ^W. W. Newell (Legend of the Holy Grail, 
pp. 29-30 ff.) doubts the genuineness of the lines we have quoted, 
but states: Granting (that Robert wrote before Gautier’s depar- 
ture), it is not clear why it should be presumed that the poem may 
not have been written many years earlier than 1201, as its relation 
to the other works of the cycle would seem to show. And in a 
final note to his study Newell comes to the conclusion that Robert 
wrote soon after 1191, this being the earliest date on which the sup- 
posed bones of King Arthur were exhumed at Avalon or Glastonbury 
(see my first article), and, consequently, the first occasion on which 
anyone would think of Joseph of Arimathea as a British evangelist 
or of the Grail as being carried to Glastonbury. Newell expresses 
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no opinion as to the identity of Robert de Boron or as to the dialect 
in which his poem is written. He does, however, say (^'Antiquity of 
Glastonbury,’^ PMLA, XVIII [1903], 510) the following: 

Before the end of the twelfth century, an author who calls himself 
Robert de Boron composed a poem, in which the principal part is played 
by Joseph of Arimathea, who is the head of a company destined to arrive at 
Avalon, described, no longer as a distant isle, but as a low-lying and desolate 
district in the West; such representation can only apply to Glastonbury. 
The companions of Joseph include twelve nephews; these may answer to 
the twelve disciples of Philip, who, according to the De Antiguitate, founded 
St. Mary^s [see my first article and the reference, there made, to the twelve 
descendants of Glast, the eponymic founder of the Abbey]. 

In short, it is NewelFs belief that if Robert did write with Glaston- 
bury in m in d, this was the reason why he gives Joseph twelve nephews, 
from one of whom, Alein (vs. 3128), the Grail-keeper was to descend. 
Thus, we should have another link in the chain of Robert’s attach- 
ment to England. 

It is now possible to formulate several distinct questions with 
regard to our problem: 

1. Did Robert write more than one redaction of his poem ? 

2. What is the dialect of his poem ? 

3. WTiat connection has the poem with England ? 

4. WTien and for what purpose was the poem written ? 

In regard to the first question, it is obvious that, since the prose 
redactions of the Joseph (see Weidner, Der Prosaroman von Joseph von 
Arimathia, passim) repeat or elaborate the epilogue on Gautier de 
Montbeliard, it follows that the epilogue stood in the original from 
which they were derived. The hypothesis of an earlier, lost redaction 
thus rests primarily on the statement: 

A ce tens que je la retreis, 

O monseigneur Gautier en peis, 

Qui de Mont Belyal estoit — 

in which, be it observed, the retreis is a past definite and the imperfect 
estoit has been interpreted as referring ^^assez natureUement a un 
personnage defunt [see Paulin Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, 
I, 113].” That is, those who believe in an earlier redaction interpret 
the epilogue as saying: At the time when I related this story to the 
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late Gautier the Great History of the Grail had never been related 

by any mortal man. But now that it has been Against 

such an interpretation, however, various objections can be adduced. 

Pirst, the past definite retreis is equally applicable to a work 
which an author has just completed; compare Crestien's Clighj 
vss. 23-24.: 

De la fu li contes estrez 

Don cest roman fist Crestiiens; 

and Guillaume de Dole, vss. 1-2: 

Gil qui mist cest conte en romans 

Ou il a fet noter biaus chans. 

Robert would thus merely be sajdng: At the time when I related it 
to Gautier [he has just related it] never had the Great History of 
the Grail, namely his own story, been related by any mortal man.’^ 
Such self-praise is not an uncommon thing in literature; compare 
Crestien de Troyes or Marie de France. 

Secondly, the imperfect estoit does not by any means prove that 
Gautier was deceased when Robert wrote these lines. In that case, 
the appropriate form would have been fu, and not estoit The 
latter form, however, is easily explained as by attraction to the form 
retreis; just as we should today say: told this story to John 

Smith who was from New York’^* whereby we imply no more than 
that the story was told to a person who is or was from New York. 

Thirdly, the expression 0 monseigneur Gautier may mean ^Ho 
Milord Gautier, for so MSS A and C of the prose redactions inter- 
pret it (see Weidner, op. cit, p. 147) ; or it may mean, as Gaston Paris 
suggests (JdS, 1901, p. 705), ^'in collaboration with Gautier 
compare the lines quoted above: 

Ersoir mangai o toi a ton graal.^ 

Hence, the demands of the case are satisfied if we assume that Robert 
wrote only one redaction, the present one, for or in collaboration 
with Gautier, who hailed from Montbeliard, just as Robert hailed, 
originally at least, from Boron. In any case, it is not necessary to 
assume that the Joseph had an earlier, non-extant form. 


^ See above, p. 302. 
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Fourthly, even if we assume that the epilogue is a later addition, 
made by Robert himself, there is no reason for thinking that it was 
not written while Gautier was still alive (see Heinzel, p. 113, for the 
argument). 

Coming now to our second question, the dialect of the poem, the 
chief linguistic traits are as follows:^ 

A. Possible Anglo-Norman traits 

1. AN^ and EN<^ do not rhyme, but there is a small region in 
southern Lorraine where the usual French AN^ : EN^ is not found; 
see Suchier, Grober^s Orundriss, p. 762, n. In any case, the differ- 
entiation is a Picard-Wallonian trait (see Gertrud Wacker, Dialeht u. 
Schriftsprache im AUfranz,j p. 51) and is thus not confined to the 
French of England. 

2. IE rhymes with E {envoier : sauver, vs. 741; entiere: pere, 
vs. 1741), but Philipon, Rom.j XXXIX, sec. 17, has shown that in 
Burgundian the “IE is modern,’^ the older forms being such as rere 
Retro, seent Sedent; so Goerlich, Der Burgundische Dialektj p. 43. 
Again the trait is found in Philippe Mousket (1242), who wrote in 
Tournai, that is in N-E France. 

3. The imperfect of the I conjugation, in -ot, which Foerster, 
Wthj p. 168,* regards as “nur pikardisch,^^ is not proved by the 
rhymes Ot Audit : mandot (vs. 1253), Ot : quidot (vs. 3205), for 
these are to be read (as in the MS) as Oit : mandoit, Oit : quidoit. 
The form Oit Audit is proved also for Richars li Biaus (N-E), vs. 5837 ; 
see Jenkins, MLNj XXVI, 151. On the general question of -ot, see 
now Wacker, pp. 74 ff.^ 

4. Fu : lui (vs. 2483), but Meyer-Ltibke, I, sec. 196, points out 
that this trait is also Picard; see also Goerlich, p. 85, for Uu in Haute- 
Mame. 

5. Lui appears as li; so also often in Burgundian, Goerlich, p. 123. 

B. Traits which are quite incompatible with Anglo-Norman 

1. Moie : jcde (vs. 3397), and lignie (instead of lignite) : mie 
(vs. 307). The latter trait, which is described by Suehier-Couson, 

^ I owe the ensuing analysis mainly to my colleague and friend. Professor Jenkins, 
of the University of Chicago. 

^ As for the rhyme rocketer : enfer, no more importance is to be attached to it than 
to Malherbe's rhyme of enfer : philosopher; see Tobler, Vers franQwis, p. 156. 
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Aucassin, p. 74, as la fois picard, wallon et lorrain/’ occurs also 
in Eenaut de Beaujeu; see Wacker, p. 73, and especially Goerlieh, 
pp. 16-17, who treats its occurrence in Franche-Comt^. 

2. >Sons<Sumus in rhyme (vs. 2391), of which, says Meyer- 
Liibke, II, 281, ^^FEst est le domaine prefere.^’ 

3. FieiLsKFUms (vs. 2848), which is found in Haute-Saone 
(Goerlieh, p. 103), although according to Suchier-Couson, p. 74, the 
form is also found in the N-E, 

4. Veins (vs. 3577), for velmes, which is characteristic of Wallonian 
and the East (Meyer-Liibke, II, 350, and Nyrop, II, sec. 169, 4). 

5. -s and -z rhyme, neveus : vieus (vs. 2891) ; compare Aucassin 
et Nicolettey passim. Crestien has seven such rhymes, the trait is 
common in Burgundian; see Goerlieh, p. 113, and, in general, 
Wacker, p. 69. 

6. The unusual ju Ego : Jhesu (vs. 1347) is found in Wallonian 
(see Wilmotte, Rom.y XVIII, 216), and is traced by Goerlieh (p. 122) 
as far south as the town of Joinville. 

It is obvious from this analysis that the dialect of the Joseph is 
not, as Suchier supposed, Anglo-Norman. It is possible that Foerster 
is right in maintaining (TFi5, p. 168*) ^^Grunddialektscheint pikardisch 
zu sein,’^ for, as he also observes, MS F of the prose redactions states 
at the end of the Merlin: ^^Redigee de picard en franzoys.^^ At the 
same time, this last statement seems to me to fall in with the view, 
expressed by Miss Wacker (dissertation, pp. 27 ff.), that about 1200 
the current literary speech had become Francien-Picard. ^^Seit 
dem Anfang des XIII Jahrhunderts,” she says, ^^beginnt sich in den 
belgo-romanischen Stadten des franzosischen Nordostens ein neues 
Literaturzentrum zu bilden. Es macht sich ein Hervortreten zahl- 
reicher pikardischer Dichtungen bemerkbar.’’ Many of the poets 
inaugurating the movement still differentiate AN^ and EN^, they 
rhyme -s and - 0 , and they use -de instead of ’4ee. Generally speaking, 
the poet of the Joseph may have belonged to the group. For the 
monk Helinand belonged to it, and we know that Helinand was a 
favorite of PMHp of Flanders (from 1182-85), and interested himself 
in the Grail.^ In particular, however, the dialect of the Joseph 
shows no traits that are incompatible with the northern part of 

1 See MP, XIII, 681 . 
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Doubs, the eastern section of the Haute-Saone, the territory sur- 
rounding Montbeliard. Hence it follows, that, as regards dialect, 
Robert de Boron may well have been a native of the village of Boron, 
which lies 18 kilometers northeast of Montbeliard. That is, he 
wrote in an East-French dialect and not in Anglo-Norman. 

As regards our third point, it may be said at once that the 
geographical evidence which the poem presents is not decisive. To 
be sure, the Grail is to be brought to the vans (TAvaron, where it is 
to be intrusted to the son of Alein, who can scarcely be other than 
Perceval. The vans d^Avaron must be the vallis Avallonis or Glaston- 
bury; and no one without a definite knowledge of the Glastonbury 
documents, especially the 1191 “recast"’ of William of Malmesbury 
and its description of the place as quandam insulam silvis^ ruhis, atque 
paludibus aircumdatam, would use the terms employed by the poem; 
namely, 

En la terre vers Occident, 

Ki est sauvage durement, 

Es vaus d" Avaron m’ en irei. 

So, too, the poet not only makes Joseph of Arimathea accountable for 
the coming of the Grail to England but he has the Grail given to the 
son of Alein — ^an obvious Welsh or Breton name — and he further 
states that the Rich Fisher^ is Bron or Hebron, who has been identified 
by Nutt with Bran the Blessed of Welsh legend. This particular 
identification, I shall discuss fully in another place; suffice it to say 
now that Nutt’s theory seems to me more acceptable than the 
hypothesis of HeinzeP that the form Bron is due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the Latin muUer Veronica, translated into the French femme de 
Vrone, whence Bron^ as the name of the husband. However that 
may be — ^and herewith we exhaust the evidence to be drawn from 

1 Cf. Dont furent puis meintes paroles 

Contees, Id ne sunt pas foies 

a probable reference to Crestien's Conte del graod; see vs. 7791, Et del rice Pesceour 
cro% and compare Newell, Legend, p. 23. 

^Heinzel, p. 97; see Nutt, Studies, pp. 219 ff., and A. C. L. Brown, Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, p. 244. 

® Robert gives Hebron as a variant of Bron; the former name is at least biblical, 
see Exod. 6:14: “And the sons of Kohath: Amram and Izhar, and Hebron and 
Uzziel.” 
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the poem — ^there is no proof in the Joseph itself that the poet was or 
was not an inhabitant of England. He had, I believe, an acquaint- 
ance with Welsh and Glastonbury traditions; he may even have 
seen Glastonbury for, like the author of the Perlesvaus, he knows 
of the valley at the foot of the Tor. But, at best, his descriptions 
are extremely vague and may well have been based on hearsay or on 
written records. 

At the same time, there is also nothing in the Joseph, or the verse 
portion of the Merlin, to disprove that Robert de Boron was in 
England. For the objections adduced by Gaston Paris are, first of 
all, based on the Prose Merlin, for which, as I have said, there is 
extant no text in verse; and, secondly, they do not in themselves 
disprove a knowledge of England. The first of these objections 
relates to the passage in which Vortigern’s rivals are said to land 
at the port of Winchester; to wit, Et saches que arriveront 61 ui en 
trois mois au port de Winchester, Wace, Brut (based on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth), vs, 7748, has them arrive at Totenois (Totness). Now, to 
be sure, the port of Winchester is Southampton, as stated by Crestien 
de Troyes in his Cligh, vs. 291, and passim. Nevertheless, the author 
of the Prose Merlin may easily have considered the expression port 
de Winchester as sufficiently clear without the explanation that of 
course he had Southampton in mind; and accuracy as to geography 
is the last thing for which we can hold a poet accountable. Gaston 
Paris’ second objection is even less valid. The Prose Merlin, he 
says, uses the name Logres, properly applied to England, as the name 
of a city. This is certainly true of the MS which Paris used for his 
edition. But, if we turn to Sommer’s text (London, 1894), we find 
that where the Huth--Merlin, I, 133, reads ‘^Et au Noel en vint d Logres 
aussi conme li autre et amena avuec lui ses deusfieus, etc.,” the Sommer 
text, p. 85, reads, la tons sains si lamena d Londres avuec lui et Artus 
ausi, etc.” In short, what has happened is obviously this : The original 
scribe wrote Lodres, and in one or two cases this form has been 
preserved, in others, however, it was replaced by Logres, through 
mere carelessness, due to the fact that Logres actually followed Lodres 
in a number of passages, such as d Lodres en Logres; that is, “at 
London in England.” Hence, to conclude this lengthy argument, it 
follows that the evidence does not disprove that our Robert knew 
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England; while the theory that he resided in England rests on his 
interest in British, presumably Welsh tradition, and the further 
circumstance that documents, adduced by Suchier, mention a Robert 
de Burun as a contemporary of Henry II, king of England. There 
presumably were, close to 1200, several persons of the name Robert 
de Boron; if we do not grant this supposition, then we must assume 
that our Robert de Boron went to England to live. 

This brings us to our fourth and last point, in the consideration 
of which I can do little more now than summarize the facts given 
above and conclude with a suggestion. 

It is evident, I believe, that the Robert de Boron, who wrote for 
Gautier de Montbeliard, was originally a Burgundian: this is shown 
by the proximity of the town of Boron to Montbeliard and by the 
fact that the Joseph reveals Burgundian dialect traits. Robert 
must have written his poem after 1191 (the terminus a. quo), since his 
plan is obviously to explain on an ecclesiastical, Christian basis the 
Grail and its keeper, the Rich-Fisher; details which Crestien had 
not explained. Further, he wrote after 1191, because he is acquainted 
with the Glastonbury ^^recast’’ of about that date. But he com- 
pleted the work before 1201, for he speaks of himself and Gautier 
as at peace {en peis), and we know positively that Gautier sailed with 
the Flemish contingent for the Orient (Fourth Crusade) in 1201. 
There is, as we have seen, no valid reason to place the composition 
of the poem ajter Gautier’s death; in fact, to date it later than 1201 
would remove it too far from Crestien’s Conte del grad, which it 
serves to elucidate, and would also make it posterior to the Perlesvaus, 
of which it was one of the sources.^ Thus, we may conclude that the 
Metrical Joseph was written between 1191 and 1201. 

Where the poem was written, however, remains doubtful. The 
locality can hardly have been Montbeliard or Robert would not 
have said, qui de Monthelyal estoit. Moreover, in 1183, as Birch- 
Hirschfeld (p. 239) has pointed out, Gautier succeeded his father as 
Count of Montfoucon (see the Signal de Montfoucon, with the ruins 
of a chateau of the same name, on the road from Montbeliard to 
Besangon), and this fact may have prompted Robert’s remark. In 

1 See my dissertation, p. 39, and Brugger’s remark, ZffS, XXIX (1905), 78: 
“Nitze hat aber zudem direkte Benutzung des Joseph im P&rlesvavs nachgewiesen.” 
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Sbuy case, to suppose that the poem was written in England would 
presuppose that Robert had gone there to live — a possibility which I 
am ready to grant; but it would also assume that Gautier had 
followed him thither, an idea that is more difficult to believe. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the work was composed close to 
the frontier of Flanders. My reasons for saying so are these: 

1. Crestien^s Conte del graal was based on a livre given him by 
Philip of Flanders. 

2. Wauchier de Denain continued Crestien’s incomplete work 
for Joanna of Flanders. 

3. Manessier completed Crestien’s work for Joanna. 

4. MS B of the Perlesvatis is dedicated to Jean de Nesle, who was 
Castellan of Bruges. 

5. Gautier de Montbeliard went on the Fourth Crusade with 
the Flemish contingent. 

It requires, therefore, no stretch of the imagination to assume 
that Robert de Boron and Gautier had close connections with 
Flanders, possibly with the Flemish court. 

I make this concluding statement only as a suggestion. At the 
same time it may be a fruitful one, since thus would be explained why 
Robert should write a work so closely linked, on the one hand, with 
Crestien's Conte del graal, and, on the other, with the prose Perlesvaus 
— a work in which Robert has united Celtic and Christian legends 
in an attempt to explain that the Grail is the cup with which Joseph 
of Arimathea caught the Savior^s blood and that therefore it is 
^'holy.” Let us not forget that the Chapelle du Saint-Sang, in 
Bruges, dates from 1150, and that Bruges was, in the twelfth century, 
the Venice of the North, directly opposite England. 

With these Flemish connections of the Grad legend, I hope to 
deal in a later article. 



EARLY ALPHABETICAL INDEXES 
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The first apograph of the Gmealogia deorum of Boccaccio was 
made late in 1370 or early in 1371, and the multiplication of MS 
copies began immediately thereafter.^ Before many years passed, 
three alphabetical indexes to the Genealogia were made: one, the 
most notable, by Domenico Bandini of Arezzo; one by Matteo 
dDrgiano, and one by an unknown coinpiler.^ 

Bandini’s Index appears in at least five MSS of the Genealogia — 
those numbered 61, 65, 69, and 83 in Hortis’ list, and the University 
of Chicago MS^ — and in all of the first seven editions of the complete 
Latin text of the Genealogia^ 

Bandini’s Index was compiled at the request of Coluccio Salutati.® 
The Chicago MS of the Genealogia was owned and used by Coluccio. 
The Chicago MS is then in all probability the most authoritative 
MS of Bandini^s Index.® 

Hauvette, Boccace, Paris, 1914, pp. 414, 444-48; A. Hortis, Stitdj mile opere 
latine del Boccaccio^ Trieste, 1879, pp. 220-27, 388, 919-23; O. Hecker, Boccaccio^ 
Funde, Brunswick, 1902, p. 97, n. 1. 

2 Hortis, pp. 222-27, 769-83, 919-23. 

® I shall discuss this MS in detail in a forthcoming monograph, in which I shall 
show that the MS was owned and used by Coluccio Salutati, and that it was written 
certainly in the period 1371—1405, and probably in the period 1376-95. 

^ Hortis, pp. 223-24, 929. Hortis, p. 224, refers to the Index in his No. 61 as a 
compendium of the Index by Bandini; but a comparison of the entries printed by 
Hortis, pp. 224-25, with the entries of the Index in the Chicago MS shows that the 
Index in No. 61 contains all the entries of the original form of the Index. Abbrevia- 
tions occur only in the wording of certain entries. Micyllus, the editor of the eighth 
and last edition of the Genealogia (Basle, 1532), made a new alphabetical index for that 
edition. The relationship of the several editions of the Gmealogia is treated in my 
article, **The Genealogy of the Editions of the Genealogia deorum'* in Modern Philology^ 
XVII (1915), 425. 

® See the Prefaces quoted below, pp. 316 and 317. 

® See above, n. 3. Of the other four MSS known to contain Bandini’s Index, 
one (Hortis 61) was written in or before 1406, and another (Hortis 65) at some 
time in the fifteenth century. I have no means of ascertaining the date of the other 
two. 
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In the Chicago MS the Index occupies ff. 185^^“217t;. It has the 
following heading: 

Incipit tabula per alphabetum super libris de Geanealogia deorum gentili- 
um compositis per clarissimum uirum et presisbyterum^ dominum Johannem 
boccaccium de Gertaldo ciuem florentinum edita per egregium triuij doctorem 
magistrum Dominicum de Aretio. Rubrica. 

The Index contains in all 1,959 entries. The alphabetization is 
correct through the second letter of each entry; usually, though not 
always, through the third; and often through later letters. Medial i 
and y stand together in the position of L Initial I and Y are separated, 
each standing in its proper place. I serves as initial in place of J, 
and Y serves as initial in place of U. The first ten entries are as 
follows: 

Abaster unus equorum plutonis libro. viij°. c vj 

Abbas filius lini ex ypermestra. libro ij''. c. xxviiij. 

Abilam et calpem promontoria hyspanie uocat columnas herculis. li. x, 
in prohemio. Idem ponitur. li. xiij. c.j®. 

Abylam a calpe diuisit hercules et intromisit mare. li. vij. c. xiij. 

Abraam existente puero cepere proceres dici dei. li. primo. in prohemio. 

Absyrthius seu Egialeus laniatur a Medea sorore dum fugiebat cum 
lasone. li. iiij. c. xij. Idem dicitur. c. xiij. 

Accha laurentia uxor faustuli pastoris que dicebatur lupa Romulum 
nutriuit. et Rhemum. H. c. xl. xlj. 

Acidalia venus est. li. iij. c. xxij, 

Accidas cura dicitur. H. iij. c. xxij. 

Acidalius fons est sacer veneri in orchomeno oiuitate ubi se lauant gratia 
li. V. c. xxxiiij. 

In two of the other MSS known to contain Bandini's Index 
(Hortis 65 and 69), it is preceded by the following Preface: 

Memoria thesaurus delitiarum in homine, quo nil maius Divum pater 
atque hominum rex tribuere potuit immortalium animabus, rerum multi- 
tudini ac temporum successioni succumbit, nisi sibi capax omnium scriptura 
succurrerat longum duratura per evum. Nec scriptura ipsa presto est, nec 
super quesita venit, nisi certo regatur ordine magna industria conquisito, 

1 presishum in the MS- THs heading was written by the illuminator, not by the 
scribe. The illuminator misspelled even the title of the work, as the transcript of the 
heading shows; and was careless in the location of his signs of abbreviation, writing 
dnum fox dominum. The presishum unquestionably represents presisbyt&rum^ itself 
an error for tpeshyteruvru This application of the term preshpterum to Boccaccio 
constitutes in itself strong evidence that Boccaccio did actually take orders — a fact 
long debated and established only a few years since (see Hauvette, pp. 44CM1). 
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docente Boetio, primo de Consolatione: quod certum desiuit ordinem letos 
non habet exitus. Nec mirum, quia si mihi cetera percurrenti efficax est 
indicium, universi celi machma, cuncta elementorum series, et quecunque 
ab his profluunt, certo ordine reguntur et conservantur. Hac igitur norma 
excitus ego Dominicus de Aretio presens opus pro mea multorumque utilitate 
confeci, reducens sub ordine alfabetico quecunque sunt in universe volumine 
Geneologiarum gentilium deorum a Johanne Boccatij vate celeberrimo ex 
multis ac pene infinitis antiquorum et modernorum testimoniis compilato. 
Quod quidem sic semper est utile ac semper memorie commendandum, ita 
sui prolixitate infinitanimque rerum structure, ac sepius inauditarum memorie 
obviabit, quamobrem ratus sum ut huius adminiculo mee tabule illius con- 
creta moles ac prolixitas regeretur, nec michi gravis, fastidiosus iste labor est, 
susceptus spe alia, hortante, monente, cogente, ac me repellente verius 
Colutio Pierio. Cuius scientiarum abissus, ingenium ac mores digni sunt, 
ut maria terrasque regant. Sed de ipso dicetur pluries et uberies, loco et 
tempore decentiori, et in eo Fonte memorahilium univerd. Nunc autem 
nie mea vota fecundet deus, qui solus implere potest voluntates creaturarum 
omnium.^ 

Bandini^s Index appears in the first edition of the Omealogia 
(Venice, 1472), and is thence reprinted in the six following editions. 
In the printed form, the Index is preceded by the following Preface: 

QViaistud opus genealogiae deorum gentihum est adeo prolixum: ut Bu- 
bricae ad unum ut supra patet in principio locum reducte etiam per se uolumen 
uideantur efiScere. Ideo uolenti alicuius historiam seu fabulam inuenire 
etiam in rubricis est ualde difficile: nisi quasi omnes legantur. Idcirco 
ut quesitor possit quod querit reperire facihus super ipsa tabula rubricarum 
per alphabetum est infrascripta alia tabula ordinata: quae sicut ipse rubricae 
sunt totius operis repertorium: ita aeque erit ista repertorium rubricarum: 
quanquam etiam posset ad totum opus referri per quam tabulam per alpha- 
betum compositam: littera a qua incipit nomen eius: cuius historia queri 
contigerit perscrutata: in quo libro nomen et hystoria sic poterit faciliter 
reperiri: quo tarn faciliter reperto se ad rubricarum tabulam referendo cito 
inuenietur quod queritur. Quod quidem opus assumpsi ad instantiam insig- 
nis viri. Colutii pieri Cancellarii florentini. Ego dominicus de aretio 
grammaticae atque rhetoricae doctor atque professor deo dante sic incipiam 
ut infra sequitur.^ 

The number of entries in the printed form of the Index is the same, 
or very nearly the same, as in the Chicago MS, but the order of 
entries is quite different. The alphabetization is stiU correct through 


mortis, pp. 223-24. 


2Ed. of 1472, f. 259®. 
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the second letter, but it is not so often correct through later letters. 
The first ten entries appear in the following order: 

Abas, Abraam, Absirtus, Abilam et calpem, Abilam a calpe, Abaster, 
Acca laurentia, Accidalia, Accidas, Accidalius. 

Errors of many sorts occur in the Index as printed. The article 
AcdSj for instance, is twice inserted, once under Ads and once under 
Aeys, In the article AccesteSj the name eneam appears as Siera, In 
the article Achilles^ the name deydamia appears as dyana. In the 
article Abraam^ the word puero appears as picero, 

Bandini was born at Arezzo about 1340. Early in 1374 he went 
to Bologna, and there taught rhetoric. On June 20, 1376, he was 
called to Florence to teach Latin: whether or not he accepted we do 
not know. There are extant eight letters written by Coluccio to 
Bandini, The first is dated July 14, 1377; the second, November 11, 
1377; the third, August 4, 1378 (the other five date from the years 
1400-1403). On these dates, therefore, Bandini was not in Florence. 
In 1378 and in the period 1380-82, he taught at Bologna. In 1382, 
he came to Florence, and there he taught until 1399 or 1400. He 
then retired to Arezzo, where he lived on at least to the age of seventy- 
eight years.^ 

His main work was a huge encyclopedia called Eons memoraUlium 
universi, which is extant in at least three MSS. The work is divided 
into five parts, and each part into several books. Part V, Book I, 
entitled ^'De viris Claris virtute aut vitio,’^ contains a laudatory 
biography of Coluccio Salutati. The composition of the Fons was 
begun in 1374 or earlier, and lasted into Bandini’s old age. We do 
not know the date of its completion. The composition of the biog- 
raphy of Coluccio contained in the Fons is assigned by Novati, on 
strong though not conclusive evidence, to the period 1388-90.^ 

Since the first apograph of the Genealogia was made late in 1370 
or early in 1371, the earliest possible date for Bandini’s Index is 1371. 

^L. Mehus, in Ambrosius Traversarius, EjnstoloBy Florence, II (1759), cxxix- 
cxxxix; F. Novati, in Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario, Kome, 1891-1911, 4 vola., passim: 
see Novati’s Index, IV, 627, s,v. “Bandino’^; A. F. Mass^ra, “Le piti antiche bio- 
grafie del Boccaccio,” in Zeitsckrift fiir rontanische PMlologie, XXVII (1903), 320-23. 
Novati planned to write a monograph on Bandini (see I, viii), but did not live to carry 
out his plan. 

^ Mehus, pp. cxxxu-cxxxv; Novati, IV, 501-8, and passim elsewhere; Mass5ra, 
p. 322. 
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And since the Index is contained in the Chicago MS, which was 
written not later than 1406, the latest possible date for the Index is 
1405. It is highly probable that Bandini and Coluccio first came 
into relationship in 1376. Coluccio came to Florence in 1374, and 
became chancellor in 1375.^ Bandini, as has been said, was called to 
Florence on June 20, 1376. He was certainly acquainted with 
Coluccio before July 14 of the following year, when Coluccio wrote to 
him. From the next to last sentence in the first Preface quoted 
above, it is highly probable that the Index was made before Bandini 
wrote the biography of Coluccio which appears in the Foils. It is 
highly probable, as has just been stated, that that biography was 
written in the period 1388-90. It is then highly probable that 
Bandini^s Index was compiled within the period 1376-90. 

The Index of Matteo d^Orgiano appears in at least five MSS 
(Hortis 64, 69, 71, 72, and 80). The alphabetization is correct only 
through the first letter, the order of entries under each letter being 
the order of textual occurrence. Each entry consists of a single name, 
with book, chapter, and leaf numbers. The first ten entries are in 
the following order: 

Atropos, Antheus, Amor, Apis, Antholius, Antholia, Amunone, Abas, 
Acrisius, Athlanta.^ 

This Index is accompanied, in one of the MSS (Hortis 72), by the 
following letter: 

Ad virum egregium Pasquinum de CapeUis, meritum illustris excellentisqvs 
principis et domini domini Virtvium comitis etc. Suus Matheus de Orglano 
vicentinm. 

Genealogie deorum gentilium, vir insignis, sicuti a viro eloquentissimo 
et poetarum scrutatore prestantissimo Johanne Bochacio de Certaldo dis- 
seritur in laudedigno codice suo quern novissime eondidit inque libros divisit 
quuidecim, tabulam secundum ordinem alphabeti condere mmc aggredior: 
opus siquidem impeditum et perplexum potiusque tedioso labore implicitum 
quam facunda subtilitate conspicuum. Hoe ipsum etenim tuis exquirentibus 
votis 3nnmo iussis satisfacere cupidus, tue eminenti prudentie destinare 
proposui, presertim animadvertens eundem codicem nuper a te nnhi tua 
gratia commodatum dum perlegerem, hac sine tabula similem fore vho ceco 
de die lucis sine baculo aut Argo sine lumine in tenebris ambulanti. Opus 
igitur istud, vir colende, qualequale fuerit baculi vicem seu luminis quoad 

1 Novati, IV, 387. 2 Hortis, pp. 225-27. 
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poterit obtinebit, et pro ingenii viribus fructum afferet. Ut ergo fastidiose 
exquisitionis perplexitas evitetur, et labor dispersa confusaque bine inde 
deorum ipsorum nomina inveniendo, talem in dicendi seriem breviter 
observabo. Nam si quando nomen dei alicuius in ipso codice quis sataget 
reperire ad illud per priores aligorismales figuras et ante deorum ipsorum 
nomina in tabula ipsa contitutas quo to in libro, per posteriores vero et post 
nomina eadem positas, primas videlicet quoto capitulo, sectmdas autem 
quota cartba codicis pretacti fuerit, valebit se celeritur faciliterque referre. 
Cuicumque ergo singulo deorum gentilium ut arbitror indaganti hec explicita 
et mente percepta quotitatem librorum capitulorumque et cartharum eodem 
in codice ut prefertur mdicabunt, eumque ad litus optatum referent com- 
modius et facilius exportabunt. Vale vir optime.^ 

Matteo d^Orgiano was chancellor of the Este in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Pasquino Capelli was secretary of the 
Visconti, first of Galeazzo, who died in 1378, and then of Gian 
Galeazzo, who was connnonly called the Conte di Verth.^ 

Matteo’s Index to the Genealogia must have been compiled within 
the period 1378-87. The letter in which he addresses Pasquino as 
servant of the Conte di Vertfi must be subsequent to the death of 
Galeazzo; and one of the apographs in which the Index of Matteo is 
contained (Hortis 72) bears the marginal note '^explicui legere 1388. 
XXI. Jan.^^^ 

The third Index, by an imknown compiler, appears in at least four 
MSS (Hortis 76, 77, 81, and 85). The alphabetization is correct through 
the second letter. The first ten entries are in the following order: 

Abante, Absirto, Acrisio, Acheronte, Acheloo, Aceste, Aci, Acasto, 
Acheo, Achimenide.'^ 

This Index must have been compiled within the period 1371- 
1400: the earliest of the four MSS (Hortis 76) dates from the end 
of the fourteenth century.® 

1 Ibid., pp. 225-26. 

2 See Hortis, iU. T. Cicerone nelle opere del Petrarca e del Boccaccio^ Trieste, 1878, 
pp. 91-98, and the references there given. 

® Hortis, Studj, p. 921. Three of the other MSS (Hortis 64, 71, and 80) date from 
the fifteenth century. I have no means of ascertaining the date of the remaining MS 
(Hortis 69). 

^ Hortis, Studj\ pp. 227, 922. Each name is preceded by the preposition de. 

® Jbid.^ pp. 227, 921; L. Delisle, ‘Tnventaire des manuscrits la tins de Saint-Victor 
conserv4s ^ la BibHoth^que Imp6riale sous les numtos 14232-15175,” in BtbliotMgue 
de VMcole des Charles^ XXX (1869), 43 (No. 14636). The other three MSS date from 
the fifteenth century. 
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These three indexes as a group, and in particular the Index of 
Bandini, as the most notable of the three, are of special interest as 
being among the earliest alphabetical indexes of which we have record. 

In spite of a considerable search and many inquiries, I have not 
succeeded in finding a statement as to when the making of alphabetical 
indexes began.^ The principle of alphabetical arrangement was 
known as early as the Augustan age, when Verrius Flaccus arranged 
in alphabetical order the entries in his lexicon De verborum significatuf 
but the alphabetical index, properly so called, seems to date from the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

The earliest alphabetical index of which I have knowledge is an 
index of the De consolatione philosophiae of Boethius, made in 1332. 
This index occupies the first sixteen leaves of MS 694 of the Library 
of Tours, and ends with the following explicit: 

Explicit tabula super libris Boetii de Consolatione philosophie, secundum 
ordinem alphabeti, quam. fecit frater Vitalis de Fontibus Orb[is], ordinis 
Predicatorum, anno Domini M‘^CCC®XXXIF.® 

Although I have made a cursory examination of several catalogues 
of MSS, I have not foimd mention of any other alphabetical index 
which is certainly earlier than the indexes of the Genealogia. 

Toynbee says, with regard to the Derivationes of TJguccione of 
Pisa: 

TJguccione, imfortimately, did not adopt the alphabetical order, except to 
a very limited extent, in the arrangement of his work This incon- 

venience is to a certain extent obviated by the addition in some MSS, by 
way of appendix, of a list of words arranged roughly in alphabetical order, 
with cross references.'*, 

1 Hortis, Stvdjj p. 225, referring to the form of the Index of Bandini contained in 
his No. 61, which was written by Tedaldo della Casa (Jl. 1371-1409) says: “E non solo 
per le opere boccaccesche ma per molti altri autori Tedaldo compild qneste tabulae^ 
sicchfe e’ fu considerate dal Mehus per uno de^ primi che usd questo diligenssa,’’ This 
statement is not justified, however, by anything in Mehus’ account of Tedaldo, op. cit.r 
pp. cccxxxiv-cccxxxxvi. The tabulae there referred to seem to be compendiums rather 
than alphabetical indexes. 

^ W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der romischen Literatur (6th ed., Leipzig, 1910), VoL 11, 
sec. 261, p. 3. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor E. K. Band. 

® Catalogue gineral des manuscrits des bibliothbgues publiques de France, Ddparte- 
ments, Vol. XXXVII ( =Tours, VoL I), Paris, 1900, p- 556. I owe this reference also 
to the kindness of Professor Band. 

^ P. Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, London, 1902, p. 101, n. 6. 
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Such lists appear in two fourteenth-century MSS of the Deriva- 
Hones described in catalogues accessible to me. A list, which occupies 
apparently thirteen leaves, appears in MS 853 of the Library of Tours 
and a list, which occupies apparently seven leaves, appears in MS 
II, I, 2 (Magi. CL I. 70) of the Bibhoteca Nazionale of Florence.^ 

An alphabetical index, with the heading ^^Qui innanzi scriveremo 
Talfabeto di questa cronacha,’’ occupies the first sixteen leaves of a 
fourteenth-century MS of the Cronaca of Giovanni Villani, MS II, I, 
114 (C, 3, 1180) of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence.® 

The second Preface to Bandini’s Index quoted above and the 
letter of Matteo d’Orgiano both contain passages which attempt to 
explain the use of an alphabetical index, and thereby indicate that 
such indexes were novel. 

1 See the volume cited in the next to last note, p. 624. 

2 G. Mazzatinti, Immtari dei manoscritii delle Mblioteche d' Italia, Forli, VIII (1898) , 
14. 

® JMd., p. 44. 



ZUR FRAGE NACH DER PORTUGIESISCHEN 
UBERSETZUNG VON GOWERS 
CONFESSIO AMANTIS 

K. PlETSCH 
University of Chicago 

Confision del Amante por Joan Goer, spanische tJbersetziing von 
John Gowers Confessio Amantis; aus dem Vermachtnis von Hermann 
Knust nach der Handschrift im Escorial herausgegeben von Adolf 
Birch-Bdrschfeld, Leipzig, 1909. So der titel des werkes, mit dem 
ich mich anf den folgenden blattern ein wenig besch^tigen will. 

Das inhaltsverzeichnis der Escorialhs. G II, 19 beginnt wie 
folgt: {e)de libro es llamado confisyon del amante el goal cd piiso ju 
goer natural del rreyno de ynglaloierraEfue tornado en lenguaje portogues 
por rroberto paym natural del dicho Reyno E canonjgo de la gibdad de 
lixboa E despues fue sacado en lenguaje Castellano por ju de cuenca 
vesjno de la gibdad de huete .... Sowohl iiber den ersten wie den 
zweiten iibersetzer fehlen bestimmte angaben. 1st das ims vor- 
liegende werk wirklich eine iibersetzimg aus dem portugiesischen ? 
Die frage ist berechtigt; denn die portugiesische version ist sonst 
nicht bezeugt, und man weiss, dass eine behauptung wie die obige 
nicht immer ernst zu nehmen ist. Die behauptung ware erwiesen, 
wenn man geniigend lusismen aus dem spanischen werk beibringen 
konnte. Ich tibergehe vento 88,22, desperto 187,8; 481,24, Ben 
329,27; frecha 111,33 und manches andere; auch faUe von inter- 
polazion wie Por ende aquel senor .... que enderesca en este mundo 
aquello por gue se los onbres de verdaderos coraqones amen 4,12 etc. 
Das aUes konnte das werk eines westlichen^ schreibers sein. Ich 
wende mich zum wortschatz, wo ich auf festerem grund zu stehen 
meine, und bemerke vorweg, dass die unten besprochenen w5rter 
in den mir zuganglichen spanischen worterbiichern (Covarrubias 

^ Wagner, Rom, Rev.^ II, 460, denkt an einen aragonesen. AHein die estraUMo, 
prohesay fmgay planto, toMaday esTnar lassen sich auch im westen belegen. Nur devantar 
kenne ich dort nicht. Andererseits sprechen die falle von interpolazion gegen Aragon. 
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1673/4, Dice, Aut^ Terreros, Salva^^, Ac. entweder ganz fehlen 
Oder doch in der bedeutung, die an der betreffenden stelle die einzig 
passende ist. Folgendes sei bier zu gunsten eines portugiesischen 
originals dem leser nnterbreitet: 

alquer, 254,7 de los anillos de oro . , , , fincho (sc. Anibal) 
siete alqueres. V 2204 of goldringes Buisshelles fulle thre^ .... 
He felde. — Gloss.: ^‘alquer fanega (alquez).’’ Wie immer das 
verstanden sein soil, fanega und alquez bedeuten nicht dasselbe; 
alquer xind alquez sind etjmaologisch verschieden, und endlich ist 
aZg^erniebt spanisch. Moraes^: ^^AlquMre .... Medida degraos: 
seis alqueires fazem um sacco, e sessenta alqueires um moio . . . .” 

apoquentado. 403,25 Estonges el cavallero apoquentado su estado 
dixo: . . , . G VII 2124 and thanne he (sc. tbe knibt) lasseth, .... 
— Gloss.: ‘^apoquentado apocar (apoquecer) acortar.'^ Moraes: 
^^Apouquentido^ .... Opprimido, extenuado; v.g. viver apou- 
quentado; i.^., ralado por falta de meios.^^ 

arco de las viejas. 237, 1 el arco de las viejas es su mensajero. 
G V 1185 The reinbowe is hir Messager, — Gloss.: “arco de las viejas 
(port, arco da velba) arco iris.’’ Muntbe, Anteckn. 58: “el arcu 
de la hiecha regnb&gen (i Villaoril borde jag afven el a, de las biechas, 
samt vidare vid dubbelb§,ge el a. de las mozas= den starkare, den 
svagare som forut) . [gal. pg. arco da velha id.]” Moraes : ''Arco iris, 
ouvulg. — da velba . . . 


^ Gower, The Complete Works (ed by G. C. Macaulay), II-III (1901). 

2 Das waren 108 1., und “siete alqueres” waren 96, 6 1. Ein engHsebes mass 
um 1400 so annahernd genau durcli ein portugiesisches mass wiederzugeben, dazu 
diirfte bekanntschaft mit den beiden massen aus personlicher anschauung no tig 
gewesen sein. Das passt zu der nachricht Tiber den ersten iibersetzer. 

WoM die friiheste erwahnung der sage in spanischer sprache ist Prim. Cr<5n. 
Gen. 18 a 14 enuio (sc. Annibal) a Affrica tree moyos de sortijas doro. Ebenso 44 b 53. 
Leider gehen die angaben der worterbucher iiber moyo weit auseinander, und liber 
die masse der alteren zeit fehlen mir die hilfsmittel. 

^ Erwahnt von Meyer-Liibke, Gr,, II §592, zusammen mit anderen portugiesischen 
verben mit dem suffix entare, Darunter enriguentar, das auch als spanisch aufgefiihrt 
wird. In den worterbiichern steht es nicht. Wofem Meyer-Liibke fiir span, enri- 
guentar nicht andere beispiele hat als ich, namlich Villasandino {CBaena [1851] 110 a) 
enrryquentado und Garci Ferrandes (CBaena 620 a) enrriguintar (in einem gahzischen 
lied), wird es zu streichen sein. 

^ Warum da tdha etc. ? Ich habe in M6lusine, Zeitsekr. Ver, Volksk,, B&o. trad, 
pop., S^billot vergeblich nach einer erklamng gesucht. 
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besouro, 77,18 Este tal (sc. el false enbidioso) es semejante a 
un ave^ gue llaman besonero. G II 413 Lich to the Scharnebudes hinde. 
— Gloss: ^^besonero port, besouro (Hirsclik^er, span, escarabajo 
cornuto) hier fur altfr. (aengl.) escharbote (Mistkafer).’^ Munthe 
61: ^^buetsouru (i.e., buey tsouru) Vi. syrsa. [Jfr. gal. pg'. vaoaloura 
ekoxe.]” Moraes: Besouro .... Insecto (Scarabseus stridulus.) 

L. besouro} 

bugio* 295,29 E contegio asi que en aquel lugar avia un ximio e 
una serpiente que avian caido en^ el bugio. Commo vido venir la soga, 
salto de donde estava e asiose a la soga^ e Bardies sacolo luego fuera, 
G V 4993 Bot it was tho per chance falle, Into that pet was also falle 
An Ape, which at thilke throwe, Whan that the corde cam doun lowe, 
Al sodeinli therto he skipte .... 

— Gloss.: '^bugio hoyo, agujero (it. bugio).^^ Aber bugio fiir 
‘^grube’’ ist weder span, noch port. Sehen wir, wie pet sonst wie- 
dergegeben ist. Es entspriebt z.b. G I 1908 in the pitt — CA 47,31 
en tan alto peligro, G I 2981 of the welles brinke Or of the pet or of the 
slowh — CA 64, 12 en los charcos e pielagos fondos e susios, G V 1115 
the depe Pettes tuo Of helle the most principal — CA 235,32 dos peligros 
pringipales del ynfierno, G V 1122 On of the pettes — CA 236, 4 uno 
de aquellos peligros del ynfierno. G V 4043 Tuo sondri puttes — CA 
282, 17 dos cuevas departidas. G V 4047 into the pettes tuo — CA 282, 

19 en entramas cuevas. G V 4945 into a pet CA 295, 7 en una 

sima. G V 4965 nyh the pet — CA 295, 15 junto con la sima. G V 
5019 Into the pet — CA 296, 9 por la sima ayuso. (Fiir CA 296, 31 
de la sima nichts entsprechendes in G V 5062; andererseits ist pei 
in dem abschnitt iiberhaupt nicht oder in aUgemeiner weise [4983 
ovi of the pei =295, 23 de alii, 4994 Into that pet =295, 28 en aquel lugar] 

^Der erste iiberaetzer hat gewiss nicht von dem “Schamebud” als einem “ave” 
gesprochen. Also spaterer zusatz. 

2 Ein sehreiber hat den gewohnHchen fehler, n fur u zu lesen, begangen. Dann 
-nro> -new, Der herausgeber hat u hier und da zu seinem recht verholfen, so 1,21 
nom fur handschriftliches ( ? s. Macaulay II, CLXVIII) nowa; 263,18 andovo Cando no). 
An anderer stelle hatte er das tun sollen, so 44,12 (wo es von einem hasslichen weib 
heisst, sie habe) d pescueQo seco e muy cortos los oribros e acomados (1. acorvados—G I 
1688 Hire Necke is schort, Mr schuldres courbe). Und wenn 507,28 Ganger der hs. 
(? s. Macaulay 1. c.-— G VIII 2941* Chaucer) zu Cancer gebessert wurde, warum nicht 
auch z.b. 166,29 Tmser (G III 2645 Thmcer ), 443.7 Senerus (G VII 4575 Seoerus) f 
Natiirlich ist auch u fiir n verlesen worden. 

® Zusatz des herausgebers. 
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wiedergegeben.) Fur peligro{s) wird pielagois) oder gal, port. 
pegois) zu lesen sein. bugio ‘^grube^’ bleibt unbelegt und besteht 
wiederum nur in der einbildung des glossators. Dagegen passt port. 

hugio Moraes; ^^Bugio Especie de macaco . . . 

L. E contegio asi que [en aquel lugar] avia un ximio e una serpiente 
que avian caido."^ El hugio commo vido .... (und vgl. Tobler, 
V. B., II, 34). 

caraiula. 275, 19 (Medea rat Jason) que contra oriente leyese 
tres veses una caraiula que le ensenaria. G V 3588 He scholde .... 
rede his carecte in the wise As sche him tauhte. 275, 21 E despues que 
vista e leida la caraiula; .... G V nichts entsprechendes. 277, 4 
fincose de rrodillas e comengo de leer su caraiula, G V 3692 carecte. 
— Gloss.: caraiula c4dula m§,gica, hechizo.’^ Ganz recht, nur ist 

caraiula in dieser bedeutung nicht spanisch, sondern altportugiesisch; 
s. Mod. Phil, XIII, 632. 

chapear. 130, 18 El nino pequeno rrebolviendose del rregago de 
la madre, estava chapeando en la sangre della. G III 315 The child 
lay bathende in hire blod Out rolled fro the moder barm, And for the 
blod was hot and warm, He basketh him aboute thrinne . — Gloss.: 
^^chapear revolcarse . . . Moraes: ^^Chapej4r .... Bater na 
agua como fazem os que nao sabem nadar, e dao com as maos de 
chapa na agua para se susterem.’^ Michaelis: “Chapejdr . . . . im 
Wasser planschen.’^ 

escaescer. 179, 7 nunca de la memoria seme escaesge. G IV 
669 .... That for nothing that Slowthe voucheth I mai foryete hire. 
179, 19 todo seme escaesge. G IV 690 Al is foryete. 179, 26 Ca por 
esta guisa es la mi voluntad escaesgida buelta en pusilaminidad. G IV 
706 For thus stant my foryetelnesse And ek my pusillamite. (foryete 
durcb olvidar tibersetzt z.b. 179, 3; 23; 36 = G IV 664; 702; 719.) 

, — ^Fehlt Gloss. Ist agaL, aport., s. Mod. Phil, XIII, 637 ; 645. 

escaescimiento. 177,8 Para servir a peresa en su ofigio ay aun 
otro vigio que es llamado escaesgimiento, el qual en su entendimiento es 
tan olvidadiso que .... G IV 541 Foryetelnesse. So auch escaesgi-- 
miento 178,22; 24. 180,3. 181,32. 182,13= foryetelnesse G IV 629; 
633; 726 ; 846; 882. (Andererseits entspricht escaesgimiento 178,32 
Oblivion G IV 651.) — Gloss.: escaescimiento descaecimiento.'' 
Das jedoch bedeutet ^^Flaqueza, debilidad, falta de fuerzas y vigor 
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en el cuerpo 6 en el animo’^ (Ac.)* Das substantiv wird wie das eben 
besprochene verb altgalizisch und altportugiesisch gewesen sem. 
Moraes hat '‘Esqu^cim&nto .... Falta de memoria, de lem- 
branga . . . .” 

fuentes. 505,19 unto la ferida de mi coragon e las fuentes e coyun- 
turas de mi cuerpo, G VIII 2818 Sche hath my wounded herte enoignt, 
My temples and my Reins also , — ^Fehlt Gloss. 1st port, fontes 
^^Schlafe” (Michaelis). 

latejar, 476,28 estonges el coragon della comengo de caloreger e 
latejar, G VIII 1196 Hire colde brest began to hete, Eire herte also to 
flacke and hete — Gloss.: ^'latejar latir” 1st gal. latejar “dar latidos^^ 
(Cuveiro), port, latejar Pulsar a arteria, principalmente onde se 
nao sente a sua piilsagao, senao quando ha inflanunagao, irritagao, 
etc ’’ (Moraes). 

serayva. 376,27 E asimismo por giertas partes del aire se agiertan 
(sc. las luvias) a venir que se tornan en piedra que es llamada serayna, 
G VII 296 into hail it torneth ofte , — ^Fehlt Gloss. 1st gal. saraMa, 
sardiba ^^granizo . . . (Cuveiro), port, sardiva ‘‘Pedrisco, granizo 
, . . (Moraes). Wegen se- statt sa- s. Cornu §96. -n- fiir 
-w- verlesen. 



AUGURS AND OMENS, GODS AND GHOSTS 

Feancis A. Wood 
University of Chicago 

When the world was young it was full of portents; prehistoric 
man hesitated in awe before the xmusual sight or sound: the flight 
or call of a bird, the strange movement in the gloom, the flickering 
light on the moorland, or the flash of a shooting star. Land and 
sea and sky were peopled with sprites and goblins. So every object 
that made the wanderer^s hair stand on end with horror or widened 
his eyes in wonder might be an omen of good or of evil. Even yet 
the average man has his ^^signs,^’ and every language is full of the 
evidence of a practice of the ancients that has by no means lost 
its grip on the minds of the moderns. 

Naturally, omens were most frequently 'sights,^ and these sights 
might arouse admiration or fear. So regardless of the primary mean- 
ing of the word for 'sight,’ the thing observed might come to stand 
for marvel or monster, God or ghost. The observer, whether of 
natural signs or of carefully prepared ceremonies, was called simply 
'seer’ or designated as a certain kind of seer, as in Lat. auspex, 
haruspex, Gr. dvo<rK6os, dvoamwos, etc. And since a divine afflatus 
inspired the seer with occult knowledge which enabled him to inter- 
pret his observations, a word meaning properly 'seer’ may also 
denote 'sage, wizard’ or 'soothsayer, prophet.’ Conversely a word 
for sage or prophet may mean seer. To the words meaning properly 
' seer ’ are therefore added some that mean ' magician, sorcerer.’ Lack 
of space forbids more than a merely suggestive treatment of the subject. 

The same word that means 'omen’ may also signify 'specter, 
phantom, ghost, god.’ The underlying meaning in this case is either 
'a sight, apparition’ or 'a flickering, flashing.’ For the former 
compare Nos. 5, 8, 9, 10, 12; for the latter No. 17. 

BIED r OMEN 

1. Since birds were supposed to furnish signs to the augurs, the 
word 'bird’ came to denote 'omen,’ as in the following examples; 
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Lat. avis ^bird: omen, portent/ For the assumed connections 
compare Walde^, p. 74; Boisacq, p. 694. Lat. dies ^winged; 
swift,’ ‘bird: omen, sign, augury’: ala ‘wing’+if- ‘going’ (cf. 
Walde^, p. 25). Gr. oioivos ‘vulture, eagle: omen.’ Gr. oppts ‘bird: 
omen.’ OHG mzegfogela ‘augurales alites,’ fogalonte sint ‘auspicati 
sunt,’ OE fugoUhwata, ‘^hcdsere, -wiglere ‘augur’ (from transla- 
tion). 

That a bird of somber hue or of raucous cry should be regarded 
as boding iH seems natural enough, but why the flight or actions of 
birds should betoken good or ill, or a name for bird in general should 
come to mean omen does not appear on the surface. The ability of 
the bird to fly through the upper spaces must always have seemed 
marvelous, and this no doubt had something to do with their use in 
augury. And yet it is quite possible that a common meaning may 
in some cases be the basis for a word meaning ‘bird’ and ‘omen.’ 
For birds are often described as flyers or flatterers, and the same 
base might give a word for shine, appear: appearance, omen. Com- 
pare Skt. pdtati ‘fliegt, f^t; ereignet sich,’ patanir ‘fliegend; Vogel,’ 
ui-pdtah ‘Ausflug, Sprung; Erscheinung, portentum.’ Skt. sphurdti 
‘schnellt, stosst; zuckt, zittert, zappelt; funkelt, kommt zum Vor- 
schein,’ sphurap^am ‘das Zucken; Funkehi, Erscheinen, Offenbar- 
werden,’ Lith. spafnas ‘Fliigel; Flossfeder,’ sparvd (flatterer) 
‘Bremse,’ Goth, sparwa ‘sparrow.’ 

APPEABANCE, sight: OMEN, PORTENT, PRODIGY, MONSTER 

2. TJmbr. auie ‘augurio’ seems to come from a stem ame- as 

indicated by auiecla ‘augurali,’ aviehate ‘auspicatae’ (cf. Buck, 
Osc.- Umbr, Gram., sec. 186) . These are perhaps not related to Lat. avis 
(as in Walde^, p. 74), but derived from a stem ‘appearance, 

omen,’ root with the ablaut-forms 5-. Compare Skt. 

dvati ‘beachtet,’ dvih ‘offenbar, vor Augen,’ OBulg. ave, jave ‘kund, 
offenbar,’ aviti, jamti ‘offenbaren, kund machen, zeigen,’ Sloven. 
jdviti ‘melden,’ — se ‘sich zeigen, erscheinen,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, I, 34) : 
Gr. dtco ‘perceive, hear,’ oiaBavopai ‘perceive by the senses,’ Lat. 
audio (cf. Walde,^ s.v.). 

3. Lat. omen, OLat. osmen ‘foreboding, sign, token,’from "^oydsmen, 

a derivative of ‘perception, sign’ in Gr. ohpai ‘think, believe; 
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suspect, expect, forebode^ (cf. Walde^, p. 539 with lit.), Lat. oscen 
(omen-singer) ^divining-bird' (Solmsen, Stud, p. 94). 

4. Lat. prodigium 'token, omen, portent; prodigy, monster,^ 
prodigialis 'portentous, wonderful, strange, prodigious,^ etc., are 
correctly explained by H. Wirth (see Walde^ p. 615) as pro-digium 
'Vorzeichen^: digitus^ Gr. deiKPvpu 'show.’ The etymology favored 
by Walde is utterly without basis. For the xmderlying meaning is 
not 'prediction’ but 'sign, token.’ Compare especially OE tdcen 
'sign, token, signal; prognostic; miracle,’ getdcnian 'signify, mean; 
portend,’ fore-tdcen 'foretoken, prodigy,’ foretdcnian 'presage,’ 
Goth, taikns 'sign, miracle,’ etc., OE tdecan 'show, teach.’ 

5. Lat. dlrae 'portents, unlucky signs; Furies, ^dirus 'portentous, 
ominous, boding, ill omened, awful, fearful; abominable, dreadful, 
horrible’: Norw. tlr 'Spahen, Glanz,’ tlra 'stieren, genau zusehen,’ 
OE, OS tlr 'glory,’ MLG tire, tere 'Art und Weise,’ MDu. Here 
'manner, sort; bearing,’ tieren 'be of a certain character; resemble, 
be like,’ OHG ziari 'schmuck, schon, prachtig,’ ziarl 'Zier, Schmuck,’ 
ORuss. deint 'sehen,’ Lith. dyreti 'hervorgucken; lauern, heran- 
schleichen,’ dyrinti 'gesenkten Hauptes langsam gehen,’ dairpis 
'umhergaffen, gedankenlos umhersehen,’ etc., from a root *dei~ also 
in Gr. dearo 'videbatur,’ 8rj\os 'clear, evident,’ Skt. divyati 'leuchtet,’ 
devanam 'Leuchten,’ devdh 'Gott,’ Lith. devas 'Gott,’ deiv^ 'Gespenst, 
apparition,’ LRuss. dyvpy sa 'schauen,’ OBulg. divu 'Wunder,’ 
ORuss. divu 'Wunder, Schreckbild; Unheil verkixndender Vogel’ 
(im Igorslied), Serb.-Cr. divan 'wunderbar, wunderschon,’ Czech 
divn^ 'wunderbar, sonderbar, schreckhch,’ Lat. dlvus, dlvlnus, 
dltnndre, dlmnatio, etc. 

6. Lat. monstrum 'portent, ill omen, prodigy, monster,’ monstrdre 

'show, indicate, advise, teach; appoint, ordain,’ monere 'advise, 
warn, teach, annoimce, foretell.’ i 

7. Lat. ostentum 'portent, prodigy, wonder,’ ostendo 'stretch 

out: exhibit, display, show’; 'sign, token, omen; monster, 

monstrosity; a strange tale, marvel,’ portendo (stretch forth) 'presage, 
portend, forebode.’ 

8. Lat. sfgrTOm 'token, sign, prognostic; ensign, standard; image, 
statue, picture,’ from *seq^nom 'something seen, sight, sign’ :Goth. 
saihwan 'see,’ siuns (*seq^nis) 'dj'd^Xe^ts, sight, vision; etSos, appear- 
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ance, form, shape; o^ls, appearance; oTraaia, vision/ ON syn 
'sight, appearance, vision,’ syna 'show, display,’ sjon 'eyesight, vision; 
sight, spectacle,’ OBulg. sociti 'anzeigen,’ Bnlg. po’-soka 'Wunder- 
zeichen,’ etc. (cf. Walde^, pp. 386 f. with lit., and 710, where signum 
is incorrectly explained). For meaning compare Lat. species 'sight, 
look, view; outward appearance, shape, form, figure; likeness, image, 
statue; vision, apparition.’ 

9. Gr. dTTeia ' a foreboding, especially of evil ; fear, dread,’ brrehopai 
'divine from ominous voices or sounds, have forebodings; deprecate as 
ill omened, abominari,’ odcxopai 'see, see in spirit; foretoken, presage, 
forebode,’ o^ts ^view, sight; appearance, figure, form; vision, apparition.’ 

10. Gr. ^aorjua 'apparition, specter, phantom; vision, image of a 
thing; portent, omen; monster, prodigy,’ ^avracrpa 'appearance, 
image, specter,’ ((>avTa^o) 'make visible, display,’ (f>aho) 'show, display, 
make clear, explain; pass, be seen, appear.’ 

11. Gr. repas ^sign, wonder, marvel; monster; omen, portent’ 
cannot be referred to the primary meaning "charme, acte magique” 
(Boisacq, p. 956) . For it is not used of a deed done by man, but of the 
supposed acts of a god or higher power. It has in it the implication 
of something seen and hence regarded as a sign, portent, prodigy, 
monster, as: ’gp2v pev r65’ ei>7]ve repas peya pTjriera Zevs II, 2, 324; 
'7rpo<t>aiv€iv repaa Od. 12, 394; r. <f>apr}T(x^ Od. 20, 101; r. <j>aLveTax 
Hdt. 7, 57; r. rjKe Od. 21, 415; r. yiyverai Hdt. 8, 37; and many 
others, showing that repas is seen, appears, comes, happens. The 
primary meaning must therefore have been like that of the words 
discussed above. The original form was probably Herds- 'something 
wavering, flashing’: Skt. taralah 'schwankend, zuckend, zitternd,’ 
taralayati 'bewegt sich hin und her,’ trasa-h 'sich bewegend,’ -m 'das 
Bewegliche, Tiere und Menschen,’ trdsati ^ erzittert,^ Gr. rpeca 'tremble, 
quiver; fear,’ etc. For meaning compare Skt. sphurdti 'zuckt, 
zittert, kommt zum Vorschein’; Skt. vdLati 'wendet sich, dreht sich; 
aussert sich, zeigt sich,’ valanam 'Wendung; Wogen, WaUen; das 
Hervortreten, Sichzeigen,’ Lat. voltm 'appearance, aspect, visage, 
coxmtenance,’ Goth, wulpus 'Herrlichkeit,’ wulj)rs 'Wichtigkeit, 
Wert,’ OE wuldor 'glory; praise,’ wuldrian 'glorify, praise; glory; 
live in glory’; Skt. tvisdti 'ist in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt; 
funkelt, glanzt,’ and many others. 
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12. Gr. reKnap, Horn. TiKpjup ‘sign, token, with the idea of some- 
thing to come; a mark or boundary,’ reKpiaipopaL ‘designate, ordain, 
decree, appoint; design, purpose; perceive from certain signs, divine, 
infer, judge,’ reKp-aipw ‘show by a sign or token’ (Pindar), IE *q^eks-: 
Av. Gasman- ‘eye,’ casdite ‘teach,’ Skt. cdksah ‘Schein, HeUe, Gesicht,’ 
cdk§ate, cdste ‘erscheint, sieht,’ root *q^ejz-, in Av. dkasat ‘er- 
blickte, Skt. kdqate ’erscheint, glanzt, leuehtet, O’Bulg. kazati 
’zeigen, mahnen,’ Russ, kazdt ‘zeigen,’ kazistyj ‘ansehnlich, stattlich, 
hiibsch,’ Slov. pri-k&z 9 n ‘Phantom, Ungetiim,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, 
I, 497). 

13. Gr. ireKcop ‘monster,’ of the Cyclops, Od. 9, 428; of Scylla, 

Od. 12, 87; of the serpent Python, H. Ap. 374; of Vulcan, II. 18, 410, 
etc., wihapov ‘monster, prodigy,’ irekcopa deSiv ‘portents sent by the 
gods,’ TiKcopos ‘monstrous, progidious, huge,’ xeXciptos ‘prodigious, 
mighty,’ of gods and heroes, also of arms, a stone, waves, etc., rd 
xeXwpta ‘the great harvest feast, celebrated in honor of Zeus in Thes- 
saly,’ rekap ■ ireXoipiov, paKpbv, pAya. Hes., re\6)ptos • ju<lTas, xeXcipios, 
root *q^el- ‘turn, whirl, roll, move about; become, appear, etc.’: 
-ireKco, iriKopcu. ‘go, rise; come upon, befall; be,’ Cret. rekopax Icro- 
pai,’ TTokos ‘axis, orbit, vault of the sky; land turned up by the plough,’ 
iroKevo} ‘turn or go about; turn up, plough,’ xoX«o ‘turn round, turn 
up, especially the soU; go round about, haunt, visit’ hvvxoi 

irokovpevoi, is irapdevwvas Id. Pr. 645), wuXeopai ‘turn round and round 
in a place, frequent, visit often; go or come frequently to a place or 
person,’ Lat. colo ‘till, cultivate, take care of; dwell in, inhabit; care 
for, attend carefully, regard, foster, cherish; adorn, dress; honor, 
worship,’ Skt. cdrati ‘bewegt sich, streicht herum; durchforscht, 
kundschaftet aus; betreibt, voUzieht, beobachtet, iibt aus, bewirkt, 
biingt hervor,’ carah ‘sich bewegend; Tier,’ etc. The primary 
meaning of xekap was therefore ‘that which moves about,’ the idea 
being of something seen that attracts the eye becaxise of its activity. 
Compare for meanmg No. 11, and also OE hroga ‘terror, prodigy,’ 
hregdan ‘move quickly, brandish; weave, braid; change (color), 
transform (of wizard),’ Icel. Iregda, pret. brd ‘move quickly; plait, 
twist; change; flash, burst suddenly into view.’ 

14. Gr. cTTjpa ‘sign, token; omen,’ aripaivo} ‘show by a sign, point 
out; presage; signify, announce,’ *dhjflmr!.: Skt. dhyama ‘Gedanke,’ 
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dhyati, dhy&yati ^denkt, siiiiit/ dhltih ^Wahrneliinimg, Gedanke/ Av. 
d-didditi 'betrachtet/ etc. (cf. Boisacq, p. 861, with lit.). 

15. Gr. davya bonder, marvel, wondrous thing; trick, sleight-of- 
hand; astonishment/ "^dhou-, did {"^dhayd-) ^a seeing, looking at, 
view; sight, spectacle,’ Bedojiai 'view, behold.’ On the relation of 
this to the above cf. Persson, Beitrdge, pp. 700, 707. 

16. Skt. ut-pdtam 'Ausflug, Sprung; Erscheinung, portentum,’ 
pdtam 'Flug, Fall, Sturz, Einfall, Hereinbruch, Eintritt,’ pdtati 
'fliegt, fallt, wirft oder legt sich; ereignet sich, trifft ein,’ d-pdtoii 
'fliegt Oder eilt herbei, fallt in oder auf, kommt zum Vorschein, ereig- 
net sich, trifft ein,’ ut-pdtati 'fliegt, springt, schnellt auf; erhebt sich, 
entsteht.’ Here the idea is of something that arises, happens, looms 
up. 

17. Skt. vdpuh 'wundersam, schon,’ sb. 'Wunder, Wunder- 
erscheimmg, Schonheit, Gestalt, Natur, Wesen,’ vdpu^a-h 'wimderbar, 
schon,’ -m 'Wunder,’ ON vafr4ogi 'Waberlohe, unstet hin und her 
flackernde Flamme, Zauberflanune,’ vafra 'sich imstet bewegen, 
wabern,’ OHG wabar-siuni 'spectaculum, Schauspiel,’ MHG waberen, 
wabelen, waben, wappen (Germ, ^wabwdn) 'inunsteter Bewegung sein,’ 
weben 'sich hin und her bewegen,’ OE wafian 'wave, brandish,’ 
wafer-^n 'spectacle, display,’ -hus 'theater,’ wceflian 'talk foolishly,’ 
wafian 'gaze in wonder, wonder at; waver, hesitate,’ wdjung 'amaze- 
ment; pageantry,’ ON vdfia 'schweben, vibrare, osciUare, versari, 
dubitari,’ NIcel. vofa yfir 'impend, be imminent, threaten,’ vofa 
'specter, apparition, ghost,’ root 'wave, waver; flicker; scatter; 
throw, etc.’ in Skt. vdpati 'streut hin, sat, wirft hin, bestreut,’ Lith. 
vapeti 'schwatzen, plappem, viel Bedeutungsloses reden’ (primarily 
'flap, rattle, wag one’s tongue’), veplys 'Maulaffe’ (in reference to 
the hanging hp or the mouth opened in wonder), v^linti 'mit offenem 
Munde umhergehen,’ Lett, weplis 'Maulaffe,’ wepldt 'maulaffen, 
gaffen.’ 

18. ChSL hold ^ omvoaKOTria, augurium,’ kobenije ‘oiojvKriios, 
augurium, auspicium,’ ORuss. kobi 'Wahrsagung, Vorahnung 
nach dem Vogelflug oder Begegmmg,’ OBulg. koM 'rux^j Genius, 
Schutzgeist,’ Serb.-Cr. kob 'gute Vorbedeutung, Gliickwunsch; 
Vorahnung, bose Vorahnung,’ kdbiti 'Gliick wtinschen; vorahnen, 
Unheil ahnen; begegnen,’ Czech po-kobiti se 'gelingen,’ koba 'Erfolg,’ 
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ON happ 4uck, chance/ Norw. heppa, Swed. hampa sik 'sich ereignen, 
happen/ etc. (cf. Berneker, I, 535). 

19. Welsh coel 'omen/ Ir. cel 'augurium/ OE h^l 'omen/ ON 
heill 'foreboding, omen/ heilla 'enchant, spell-bind, bewitch,^ OE 
hdlsian 'exorcise,’ hdlsian 'observe omens, ^ OHG heilisdn 'augurari, 
expiare,’ heilisunga 'omen, auspicium,’ heil 'gesund, salvus,’ Goth. 
hails 'gesund, heil,’ hails 'xaTpe,’ OE hdl 'hail!’ etc., OBulg. celd 
'heil, gesund; ganz, imversehrt,’ Gr. kolKv • to Ka\6p Hes. (cf. 
Berneker, I, 123 f., with Mt.). 

This word came to denote '(good) omen’ probably through its 
use in greetings and by the augurs, as in Lat. ave, salve, Skt, sv&hd 
'Heil, Segen! (als Ausruf beim Opfer).’ 

20. OE hwatan 'omens, divinations,’ hwata 'augur,’ hwatian 

'practice divination,’ IE *qy>dd^, with which compare in Russ. 

cudif’-sa 'scheinen, vorkommen,’ cudo, OBulg. cudo 'Wunder,’ 
cuditi s§ 'sich wundern,’ LRuss. cudo 'Wunder, Seltenheit, Ungetiim,’ 
and *qud- in Gr. kvSos 'glory, fame, honor,’ etc. (cf. author, Mod, 
Phil,, XVII, 567; Boisacq, pp. 529 f. with lit.). 

21. OHG bouhhan 'Zeichen, signum; portentum,’ OS bokan 
'Zeichen,’ OE bmcen 'sign, token, beacon,’ OFris. beken 'Zeichen, 
Feuersignal,’ Germ. %aukna- 'sign, signal,’ probably a derivative of 
the base %hd-u- in Skt. vi-bhavah 'scheinend, leuchtend,’ vi-bhivan- 
'scheinend, leuchtend, glanzend,’ Gr. chaos 'light,’ chae 'appeared,’ 
TTLchavo-KO) 'show, give a token, make manifest; make known, tell’ 
(cf. Schade, I, 81), root *bhd- 'shine, show; declare, tell’ (cf. Persson, 
Beitrdge, I, 117). Compare No. 10. 

SEERS, AXTGXJRS 

22. Skt. kavih 'seer, sage, poet,’ Lat. cautus 'sacerdos’: Lat. 
cavere 'take heed,’ cautus 'wary, careful, circumspect; sly, cu n ni n g; 
safe, secure,’ Skt. drkuvate 'intend,’ OBulg. cuti 'merken, fiihlen,’ 
Russ, mjai' 'empfinden, ftihlen, wittern, sptiren; wahrnehmen, 
horen,’ Slov. cuti 'h5ren, wachen,’ cuvati 'wachen, hiiten,’ OE 
hdwian 'gaze on, survey,’ be-hdwian 'look carefully, take care’ 
(cf, Berneker, I, 162 f. with lit.). To the same root belong OE 
hwata 'augur’: Russ, cudit'-sa 'scheinen, vorkommen,’ etc. (cf. 
No. 20); Lat. votes {^gyi^dfr-) 'sage, soothsayer, poet’: Lith. kvocSa-s 
(man) 'mir diinkt, ich ahne’ (cf. Mod. Phil., XVII, 573). 
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According to another explanation Lat. vdtes is a loanword: Gall, 
ovareis, OIr. faith 'poet/ Welsh gwawd 'poem/ related with OE 
wdj) 'sound, melody, song,^ ON 0 (fr 'song, poetry^ (cf. Walde^, p. 809 
with lit.). If these are connected with ON odr 'mad, frantic, furious,’ 
Goth, wods 'wiitend, besessen,’ OHG wuot 'wlitend,’ wuot 'Wut, 
Raserei,’ etc., Wuotan, OE Woden, ON Odinn, they are better sepa- 
rated from Lat. vdtes, and combined with Skt. v&tah 'wind, god of 
the wind,’ vdti, vdyati 'blow,’ etc. (cf. Mogk, Pauls Grdr., pp. 1, 3, 332). 

23. Lat. augur, in spite of the old form auger, may be derived from 

'^ay>i‘-§us 'omen-chooser, omen-observer,’ and augustus from 
gustos 'omen-chosen, omen-approved, auspicious.’ The first part 
is the same as in auspex, on which see Walde, s,v. For the second 
part compare Goth, kiusan 'prufen, erproben, wahlen,’ OHG kiosan 
'priifen, erforschen, wahrnehmen, wahlen,’ MLG kesen 'wahlen, 
suchen; sehen, bemerken,’ OSwed. kiusa 'bezaubem,’ ON vaUkyrja 
'Walkiire,’ OE wcel-ayrige 'sorceress,’ Skt. juh 'an etwas GefaUen 
findend’ as in Lat. au-gur), justdh 'erwtinscht, angenehm’ 

(^Susto- as in Lat. au-gustus), 

24. Gr. deo-TT POTTOS 'prophetic,’ sb, 'seer, prophet,’ deoTTpoTcia, 

BeoTTpoTTcov 'prophecy, oracle,’ deowpoTreo) 'prophesy’ are supposed to 
be made up of deos 'god’ and ^wpoKos with assimilation of fc to x: 
Lat. procus, prex, precor, etc. (cf. Boisacq, p. 339). If that is so, 
we should compare especially OE freht 'divination,’ frihtere 'sooth- 
sayer,’ 'practice divination,’ OT^ frett 'Frage, Erforschung.’ 
In that case BeoTTpowos means 'learning of a god; god-learner/ not 
'Gott befragend’ (PreUwitz^, p. 182), 'qui interroge les dieux; inter- 
prete des dieux’ (Boisacq, p. 339), just as OE freht means 'a learning,’ 
with the perfective signification as in OE gefricgan 'learn by inquiry, 
hear of.’ But perhaps BeoTporros should be differently explained. 
The word is used also, like Beorpos, of a pubHc messenger sent to con- 
sult the oracle. The first part of Beorpoiros may be the same as in 
Becopos, Ion. Beopos; Bia (No. 15), and -xpoxos may mean 'seer’: 
TTpejTO) 'strike the senses; be clearly seen, appear, be plain or manifest; 
sound clear; be like, become, be fitting, proper,’ which is probably 
an extension of Trewapelv (rTjprjpaL,’ x€xap€u<rt/xos * eixppaaros, 

<ro4>7}s Hes., Lat. pdreo 'appear, be visible; submit, yield to, obey.’ 
With this explanation Beowpowos would be equivalent to Beojpos. 
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25. Gr. ixavTis 'seer, prophet; presager, foreboder,’ ixavretos 'pro- 
phetic, oracular,’ jxavrda 'power of divination: oracle,’ iiavretov 
^oracular response,’ fiavrevofiaL 'divine, prophesy, deliver an oracle; 
presage, forebode; consult an oracle’ {^mdn4~): ixaivoiiai 'rage, be 
furious; be mad, rave,’ frequently used of prophetic frenzy, ^lavia 
'madness, frenzy; Bacchic frenzy, enthusiasm’ (dTro Mover &v)j jxrjpLS 
'wrath, esp. of the gods’ (cf. Prellwitz^, p. 281). For meaning com- 
pare Skt. viprah 'erregt, begeistert, weise, klug,’ sb. 'S^ger, Dichter, 
Priester, Brahmane. ’ Semantically this closely resembles the following. 

26. OE mgol 'oscen,’ wiglian 'practice divination,’ wiglere 
'diviner, soothsayer,’ wicca 'wizard,’ wicce 'witch,’ wiccian 'use 
witchcraft,’ MDu. wigeleUj wichelen 'soothsay,’ wichelaer 'soothsayer,’ 
MLG wichelen 'zaubern, hexen, beschworen, wahrsagen,’ wicheler 
'Zauberer, Wahrsager,’ wicken 'wahrsagen, zaubern,’ etc.: EFris. 
wiggelen '(sich) hin und her bewegen, schwingen, schaukeln,’ wiggen 
'wiegen, schwingen, schaukeln, gaukeln,’ MHG wigelen 'wanken,’ 
wiegCj wige 'Wiege,’ wigen 'wiegen,’ weigen 'schwanken,’ Swiss 
weiggen 'wackelnd bewegen,’ Lith. veMs 'schneU, Sink,’ etc. (cf. 
author, Mod. PhiLy XI, 337). 

27. OE hlytta 'diviner, augur’: Mot 'lot,’ hleotan 'cast lots; 
obtain by lot,’ OHG hliozan 'sortiri, loosen; wahrsagen, zaubern; 
erloosen, erlangen,’ etc. In meaning this is like sorcerer. 

28. Lith. hurtojiSj burtininkds 'Wahrsager,’ biirtas 'Loos,’ burin , 
burti 'Wahrsagerei, Besprechungen, Kartenlegen, etc. treiben,’ 

mas 'das Wahrsagen,’ Lett, hurt 'zaubern,’ burwis 'Zauberer,’ 
burwe 'Zauberin,’ burwiba 'Zauberei, Hexerei’ belong in an entirely 
diJBferent semantic group from Gr. (j>apiiaKbs (No. 29), with which they 
have been compared (cf. Boisacq, pp. 1015 f.). Compare rather 
Lat. fors 'chance, hap, hazard, luck,’ fortuna 'chance, luck, fate, 
fortune,’ OE gebyrd 'birth; condition, nature,’ gebyrian 'happen; be 
fitting, proper,’ OHG geburen 'geschehen; zukommen, gebuhren; 
refl. sich ereignen, sich zeigen,’ giburl 'casus, sors, eventus,’ OS 
giburian 'sich zutragen, statt haben, den Verlauf haben,’ Lat. fero 
'bear, produce,’ Gr. 'bear,’ eu, kuk&s (hepeerdai 'turn out weU or 
in,’ TO <j>ipoVj TO ^epbpevov 'fate, lot,’ etc. 

29. Gr. (t>appaKbs 'poisoner, sorcerer, magician,’ <t>appaK€vs 'one 
who deals in medicines, poisons or charms, poisoner, sorcerer,’ 
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(jyapiJLaKis 'venefica, sorceress, witch,’ (pappaKeLa Hhe using of medi- 
cines, especially of purgatives; the use of any kind of drugs, poison- 
ing; witchcraft,’ pappaKevo) ^administer a drug or medicine; practice 
poisoning or sorcery,’ pappamv 'medicine, drug, ointment; dye, paint, 
color; enchanted potion, witchery; a stimulant to give relish to 
food, a spice, seasoning,’ <^apjLta(rcra) 'heal by medicine; poison; enchant, 
bewitch; (make sharp, hard), temper (metal); season, spice,’ base 
^hrmen- 'something sharp or that rends, tears: drug, poison; 
stimulant, spice’: Gr. papo^ 'cut, sever,’ Lat. fordre, fenre, etc. (cf. 
Class. Phil., XVI, 68), For meaning compare OBulg. truti 'zehren, 
absumere’: traviti 'vergiften,’ and Nos. 31-33. Closely connected 
in meaning are many words for demon, witch, as: Skt, roks&h 
'Beschadiger, nachtlicher TJnhold,’ rdksah ' Beschadigtmg,’ Av. 
rasah- 'Verwundung,’ Gr. epexdo) 'rend, break.’ 

30. OE lyhbestre 'witch’ (poisoner), lybb 'drug, poison,’ lybb-com 
'purgative grain or drug,’ lyfesn 'charm, amulet,’ ON lyf 'drug, 
medicine,’ lyfja 'cure, heal,’ Goth, lubja- 'Gift, Zauber,’ OHG lufyi 
'Gift, Zauberei,’ MHG lupye ' zusammenziehender Saft; Vergiftung, 
Zauberei’: EFris. liibben 'schinden, schadigen,’ Lith. lupti 'abhauten, 
schalen,’ laupyti 'abblattern, schalen,’ Skt. lumpdti 'zerbricht, 
beschadigt,’ etc. 

31. OLG toufere 'veneficus, Zauberer,’ OHG zoubrdri 'Zauberer, 
fascinator, incantator, magus,’ zoubar, zouver 'Zauber, Zauberei, 
Zaubermittel,’ ON taufr 'Zaubermittel, Amulett,’ OE. teafor 'red 
pigment, vermihon,’ Germ. Havhra- 'drug, poison; paint, pigment; 
magic drug, potion,’ pre-Germ. "^doupro- 'pappaKov^ : MDu. tobbm 
'zijne working doen gevoelen, van een geneesmiddel; zijne (schade- 
hjke) werkmg op een deel van het lichaam doen gevoelen,’ 'have a 
certain effect, of a remedy; have an (injurious) effect on a part of the 
body,’ tovm, 'zupfen,’ MLG tobben 'zupfen, locken, zwacken, zerren,’ 
NHG zupfen. 

32. Lat. veneficus, venefica 'poisoner, sorcerer, sorceress,’ veneficus 
'poisoning, poisonous, magical,’ venefkium 'poisoning; the prepara- 
tion of magic potions, magic, sorcery,’ venenum 'potion, drug; poison, 
venom; color, dye, paint; magical potion, charm.’ The primary 
meaning was certainly not 'Liebestrank,’ as explained in Walde, 
though venenum may come from *%cenes-‘no^ 'something that over- 
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powers^: Skt. vdnati, vanoti ^bezwingt, siegt, gewinnt/ Av. vanaiti 
^siegt/ Goth, winnan ^leiden/ etc. 

33. MDu. meter measurer; geometer; magician, sorcerer,' 
metinge ^a measuring; geometry; the measuring of magicians and 
sorcerers,' OHG mezzan ^messen; messen bei zauberischem Heilver- 
fahren,' Lat. medicus 'healing, curing; magical,' subst. 'physician,' 
medicoT 'heal, cure,' medicamen 'drug, medicine, remedy; poison; 
tincture, dye; paint, cosmetic,' medeor (measure out for) 'heal, cure, 
be good for,' Av. vl-mad- 'Heilkundiger, Arzt,' vl-mabayanta 'sie 
soUen die Heilkunde austiben,' Gr. ixiboyiai 'provide for, attend to; 
plan, contrive,' fxrjdojjLac 'intend, devise, plan, plot,' Icel. mot 'mark, 
stamp, impress; manner, way,' OE metan 'paint, draw,' etc. (cf. 
Class. Phil, IX, 156 f.). 

34. Skt. sadhakah 'zustande bringend, ausfiihrend,' sb, 'Ver- 
richter, Zauberer,’ sadhah 'Ausfiihrung,' sadhati 'kommt oder ftihrt 
zum Ziele,' sadhdyati 'bringt in Ordnung, schlichtet, fuhrt aus, 
besorgt, verschafft, erlangt'; siddhah 'voUkommen, wunderkraftig,' 
sb. 'ein VoUendeter, Seliger, Seher, Zauberer,' siddham 'Zauberkraft,' 
sidhyati 'gelangt zum Ziele, hat Erfolg, wird gliicklich oder vollkom- 
men, gehngt, kommt zustande.' 

35. Av. ydtu§ 'Zauberer,' Skt. yatuh 'Hexerei, Spukdaemon': 
Skt. ydtati 'verbindet,' etc. For meaning compare Skt. yoginl 
'Zauberin, Hexe,' ydgah 'Anschirren, Verbindung; Ausriistung, 
Anwendung, Mittel, Kniff, Zauber,' yuktih 'Verbindung, Anwendung, 
Mittel, Kunstgriff, List,' yugdm 'jugum,' etc. 

36. OE galendj galere, galdre 'enchanter, incantator,' gealdricge 
'sorceress,' gealdor 'incantation, charm; magic; divination,' ON 
gaUr, OHG galstar 'Zauberlied,' OE, OS, OHG galan 'singen, Zauber- 
sang singen,' ON gala id., etc. Many other words for singing or 
speaking have the same development in meaning. 

37. Lat. deus, dlvus, Skt. devdh, Lith. devas 'Gott,' defzj^'Gespenst, 
apparition,' Skt. devanam 'Leuchten,' divyati 'leuchtet,' dyduh 
'Himmel, Tag,' etc. (cf. No. 5). 

38. Goth, gup 'God,' pi. 'gods,' pre-Germ. *ghut6m 'something 
observed, apparition': Goth, gvdja (observer, augur) 'priest,' ON 
gySja 'priestess, goddess,' goM 'priest, chief,' OHG coting 'tribunus,' 
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gota, MHG gate (guardian) ^godmother/ gote, ^godfather/ etc.: 
ON gd {^gawm) 'look, look after, attend,’ geyma 'give heed to, 
attend,’ Goth, gaumjan 'observe, notice,’ OBulg. goveti ^ evXa^eiadai, 
religiose vereri; aldelcrdaL, venerari,’ Upper Serbian howic 'giinstig, 
passend, dienlich sein; begtinstigen,’ Lat. favere, Faunus, favor, 
faustus. 

39. Gr. deos 'God’: MHG getwds 'Gespenst; Torheit,’ MDu. 
gedwas 'dwaasheid; droombeeld, hersenschim, zinsbegoocheling,’ 
'folly; dream-vision, illusion,’ *dhy,eso- 'shake, flutter,’ with which 
compare "^dheuso- 'raging, fierce, wild’ in Goth, dius 'wild animal,’ 
OHG tior 'Tier,’ etc., and *dhus- in Gr. Ovta 'Baccante,’ dvias 
'raving, frantic,’ dvcrrddes * Bd/cxat, Lat. furo, furor, Furiae, MLG 
dusich 'betaubt, schwindelig,’ etc., root *dheu- in Skt. dhunoti 
'shake, set in motion,’ whence also OE gedwimor 'specter; illusion, 
delusion.’ For meaning compare the following. 

40. Skt. vi-bhramah 'Herumirren, Zucken; Verwirrung, Irrtum, 

Wahn, Trugbild,’ bhramati 'schweift, irrt umher, bewegt sich bin 
und her, dreht sich, schwankt.’ NIcel. pfa (ON *^d/a) 'ghost, 
specter, apparition’: ON vdfa 'move to and fro, waver,’ etc. (No. 17). 
Skt. yak§d-m 'Geist, Spuk, Erscheinung,’ -A 'Art Halbgotter im 
Gefolge Kubera’s’i yak^in- 'eifrig, lebendig,’ pra-ydk§ati 'dringt 
vor, eilt,’ yahuh 'rastlos’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb, p. 234). Lat. 
manes 'shades of the dead, gods of the lower world’: Gr. yJqvLs 
'wrath, especially of the gods,’ ixavia 'madness, frenzy,’ yalvofiai 
'rage, be furious,’ Goth, mops ^dvybs, bpjyf root in ChSL 

manoti 'winken,’ LRuss. mdjaty 'hin und her bewegen, schwingen,’ 
Pol. majaczyd 'kreisen, umkreisen; schwindeln, drehen; Unsiim 
reden,’ majaczed 'sich unklar zeigen, in der Feme schweben,’ Skt. 
mayd 'Verwandlung, Truggestalt, Betrug; Tauschung, Illusion,’ 
Czech mam 'Schein, Trug,’ Slovak mamona 'Gespenst,’ Russ.-ChSL 
mara acres, Gemiitsbewegung,’ Russ, mard 'Lockung, Verleitimg; 
Phantasieren, Traumerei; Wahnbild, Vision,’ LRuss. mdrd 'Gaukel- 
bild. Phantom; Traum, Tauschung,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, II, 7, 15, 18). 
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No other letter of the alphabet has had such a checkered career, 
has served so many purposes, as the y. If we ignore the distinction 
of tense and lax vowels and some slight differences of tongue position, 
and if we further pass over the mechanical device of using y for the 
Old English p in early printed texts, we find the y employed, at 
different times and places, with such distinct values as: 

1. A high back rounded vowel, the simple t^-sound, in the earliest 
Greek, and also in present Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian. 

2. A high mixed unrounded vowel, the Polish y. 

3. A low mixed unrounded vowel, the Welsh y (in part). 

4. A high front rounded vowel, like the French w, in classical 
Attic, Old English, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish, etc. 

5. A high front unrounded vowel, the simple ^-sound, in English 
pity, etc., in Modern Greek, Bohemian, Lithuanian (here only for the 

etc. 

6. A diphthong ai, in Enghsh July^ etc. 

7. A consonantal i, in English yetj Spanish yermo, French voyage, etc. 

8. A consonantal u (English w), in Gothic. 

The following brief history of the y is in. the main an assembly 
of facts which are familiar enough to scholars in one or another field, 
but have not been brought together in this way. At the same time, 
it will be found to contain some sKght contributions to the discussion 
of questions that are in dispute or have not been clearly raised or met. 

The European history of the Y begins in Greece, where Y and V 
are collateral forms of the same letter, representing the t^-vowel. 
Both forms occur in inscriptions of the earliest date, and while the 
one or the other may appear earlier in a particular region or prevail 
at a given period, they are equally old from the point of view of 
archaic inscriptions as a whole, and probably reflect variants already 
existing in the Semitic prototype. But it is the Y which corresponds 
almost exactly to the form of the wau on the Moabite stone, the best 

340 
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available example of the early Phoenician or better Canaanitic 
alphabet. The latter was itseK developed on the acrophonic prin- 
ciple from crude pictures, possibly under the influence, through South 
Semitic mediation, of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, but certainly 
without reference to the Egyptian phonetic values and wholly on the 
basis of the Semitic names. The selection was made, it appears, 
from representations of objects fanoiliar in the daily life of a nomadic 
people, and just as the daleth 'door' (A) was the outline of the door 
of a tent, so it is very plausibly suggested that the wau 'hook, peg' 
was originally the outline of a tent peg.^ 

The Semitic waUj denoting a consonantal u (Eng. w), was used to 
represent the Greek ?^-vowel, just as the Semitic yodj denoting a 
consonantal i (Eng. y in yet), was used to represent the Greek i-vowel 
— ^with this difference, however, in the situation: whereas the yod 
was not needed in Greek in its consonantal value and yielded only the 
vowel t, Greek possessed both a consonantal and a vocalic u, and 


1 Kalinka, KliOf XVI, 310. But tlie manner of derivation there suggested by the 


elaborate sketch of a carefully modeled tent peg seen in perspective 


seems unduly 


‘ 4 ’ 

sophisticated. Anyone who has camped out without an adequate supply of ready- 
made tent pegs knows that a Y-shaped twig serves the purpose. 

The remarkable discoveries of the last decades in Crete and elsewhere have brought 
a new conception of the antiquity and variety of systems of writing in the eastern 
Mediterranean region. But they do not occasion any material revision of the tra- 
ditional belief that the immediate source of the historical Greek alphabet was the 
Phoenician. That is, it was an alphabet which became known to the Greeks through 
the Phoenicians and was and is still commonly termed the Phoenician alphabet, though 
it probably did not originate with the Phoenicians and was certainly not exclusively 
Phoenician, but rather a North Semitic or Canaanitic alphabet. This alphabet of 
twenty-two letters was a unit in system, that is in the number, order, and value of the 
letters, but it was stiU plastic in the forms of the individual letters. The same is true 
of the earliest Greek alphabet of twenty-three letters. Its essential unity as a system 
is strikingly shown in the uniform adaptation of five Semitic characters of consonantal 
value to the designation of the vowels a, e, t, o, u. At the same time, the forms of the 
letters show radical local differences in the earliest inscriptions, and many of these 
beyond doubt reflect variants existing in the Semitic alphabet. For the forms of the 
Moabite stone and the Baal Lebanon inscriptions, while they are amply sufficient to 
show at a glance the origin of the Greek alphabet, and are still the closest available 
representatives of the prototype which was carried to Greece, are not to be regarded as 
reflecting this prototype precisely in all details. Other examples of North Semitic 
writing, as the early Aramaic of the stele of Sinjerli, and to some extent even the 
remote and later variant forms of the South Semitic inscriptions, are to be taken into 
account. At any time some new discovery in North Semitic lands may furnish added 
parallels to the variant forms of the letters in archaic Greek inscriptions. 
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the original value and position of the wau is represented by the f , 
while the vowel y, v, was placed at the end of the alphabet, making 
a twenty-third letter.’^ 

The Greek Y, V originally denoted the inherited t^-vowel, long 
or short, and this value was retained in' many dialects. But in 
Attic-Ionic at an early period the pronunciation changed to that of a 
vowel akin to the French u or the German 

1 The relation between the F and the Y, V has been the most puzzling problem in 
the history of the earliest Greek alphabet previous to the introduction of the supple- 
mentary signs <l>, Xj ’A* Kirchhoff, Studien zur G^chichte des griech. Alphabets, regarded 
the F as derived from the Semitic wau and the Y, V as a new creation, remarking 
(p, 170, footnote) that the resemblance between the Greek Y and the form of the wau 
on the Moabite stone (v) was perhaps accidental. No other scholar has followed him 
in questioning so obvious an identification, and the derivation of Y from the Semitic 
wau is not doubted by anyone today. But a solution of the dilemma that is not one 
whit less desperate and incredible is the widely current view that the F, while having 
the original value, name and position of the wau, is not derived from it but was formed 
from the preceding letter E by omission of the lower bar, while the original form Y 
with secondaiy value was placed at the end of the alphabet. This idea, first expressed 
by Clermont-Ganneau in 1884, has been constantly repeated with approval, and 
recently by Sethe, Nachr, Gdtt Ges., 1917, p. 444 (“ein neues nach dem Muster dea 
benachbarten Buchstaben E gebildetes Zeichen, das Digamma F”). But surely if of the 
two letters only one were derived from the wau and the other a new creation, it would be 
the former that would maintain the original value, name, and position. Granted the 
premise, Kirchhoff’s standpoint was the only logical one. The situation requires us, 
it has long been my conviction, to believe that the F no less than the Y is derived from 
the wau, that they are variant forms of the same letter, no matter whether or not we 
can point to the connecting links. Wilamowitz, Phil. Unters., VII (1884), 288, pro- 
nounced for the identity of F and Y, but in a manner which only invited rejection. 
In one of the most recent and important discussions of the Greek alphabet, Martin P. 
Nilsson, “Dffi Uehernahme und Entwickelung des Alphabets durch die Griechen,^^ Kgl, 
Damke Videnskabemes Selskab, Hist.-phil. Medd., I (1918), 6, it is remarked of the 

Y and F “Die Zeichen sehen einander so unahnlich, dass man nicht geneigt ist F aus 

Y abzuleiten, ausserdem hatte das Grundzeichen auf dem alphabetischen Platz ver- 
bleiben soUen. Es scheint nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass man es in diesem Falle mit 
zwei semitischen graphischen Varianten zu tun hat, die im Griechischen verschiedene 
Verwendung gef unden haben. Auf hebraischen Miinzen kommt eine uau Form vor, 
die dem giieschischen F ahnHch ist. Sicher kann dies aber keineswegs behauptet 
werden. Diese ist wie die alteste so die dunkelste Differenzierung des Griechischen 
Alphabets." It is to be hoped that this view, which is the only one that meets the 
logical requirements of the situation, may receive confirmation from new discoveries 
of Semitic early variants of the wau. In the meantime one may point to such Semitic 
variants as the Aramaic H (Sinjerli), M, Sidonian >^1 , and on the Greek side to the 
earliest Cretan form of the digamma, namely . The common form may well owe 
the parallelism of its bars to the influence of the E. That is something totally different 
from deriving it outright from the latter. 

*Such a statement is broad enough to include several possible shades of 
pronunciation (for French u and German a are not identical) between which it would 
be idle to attempt to choose. So understood, there is no good reason to doubt the 
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While the Attic v was no longer a simple u, the original diphthong 
ov came to have this value, so that the spelling ov was now the 
normal designation of the sound Uj of whatever source. It is fre- 
quently employed to represent the original value of the v in dialects 
where this was retained (e.g., y\ovKov—y\vKv) and likewise to repre- 
sent the u of other languages, as Latin. Hence the OY of the Cyrillic 
alphabet, denoting the Slavic u (which is also of diphthongal origin, 
but that is quite irrelevant). This OY was later abbreviated to Y, 
so that in the Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian alphabets the Y hap- 
pens to coincide in value with the original Greek Y. 

The Gothic Y=w may be explained in part as a similar abbrevia- 
tion of the OY which is the most usual Greek transcription of the w 
in Germanic names, as of the Latin t^-consonant in Roman names, 
e.g., OvapyicoveSj OvLa^ovpyLoiy like OvaXeis, etc. The usual statement 
is that the Gothic use was based on the value of v in the diphthongs 
avy ev when followed by a vowel, which is now that of a and was 
presumably w at an earlier stage. But the familiar ov=w may well 
have been an additional factor. 

We may now turn to the history of y in the Latin alphabet 
and its derivatives. Both the Greek variant forms, V and Y, occurred 
in the Chalcidian alphabet that was carried to Italy, and both are 
attested in the abecedaria found in Italy and in the early Italic 
alphabets, Etruscan, Oscan, etc. But the V was the more common 
and is the established form of the Latin alphabet from the earliest 

correctness of the current view. But since this is often stated with arguments which 
only prove that the vowel was no longer u and not yet i, it is not superfluous to review 
the situation. 

We know that the Attic v had ceased to be a plain w- vowel, and that the change 
was one which eventually led to the present identity with t. A change of m to i 
means both fronting and unrounding, and there are two possibilities as regards sequence. 
The u may first be unrounded, as in the Slavic y (Russian w, Polish y) from IE u, and 
then fronted to % as in the present Bohemian y. Or the may first be fronted, as in 
French u from Latin fi, or in Old English y, German % and then unrounded to 
as in Middle English i from 2/, in German dialects, etc. The Attic u, which was cer- 
tainly an intermediate stage between u and might then from the theoretical point of 
view be akin to the Slavic y or to the French u. But the latter sound is much more 
frequent, and the sequence fronting, unrounding the more usual. Again, in the Cyrillic 
alphabet, based on Greek values of the ninth century a.d. or earlier, Y appears for v or ot 
in Greek loanwords (just as in Gothic), but is not used to denote the Slavic y. Further, 
there is distinct evidence that the vowel was rounded. Cf. Dionys. Halic., De compos. 
verb,f p. 62 , CJsener: . rd u, iceplyap abra tA (rvcrToXrjs yevop.kvris a^ix>\6yov 

irvLyerat Kal crrevds hKirlirr^i 6 
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times. TMs V represented the Latin ti-vowel; and also the Greek v 
in the early Greek loanwords (buxiiSf cuhus, gubernare, etc.), which 
then had the same subsequent history as the native Latin u. But in 
the first century b.c. the Y was introduced in the transcription of 
borrowed Greek words to represent the current Greek pronunciation, 
that is the Attic v as described above. The Y and the Z, which 
were likewise introduced in Greek loanwords, were given places at 
the end of the alphabet. Educated Romans familiar with the Greek 
gave to the Y the correct Greek pronunciation, and this was its 
accepted value in High Latin.^ But to popular speech the Greek 
sound was alien, the y was pronoimced like i, and with the extinction 
of the learned pronunciation in the later empire it disappeared from 
the language as a distinct sound. 

The letter, however, survived, and by force of tradition continued 
to be employed in words where it answered to Greek i;, though with 
no consistency, e.g., gyro, giro, symbolum, simbolum, 'presbyter, 
presbiter. It was extended, perhaps already in the classical period, 
to certain words fancifully connected with the Greek, as the very 
frequent sylva (cf. vXtj), myser (cf. pvaapds). The feeling that y was 
appropriate to words of Greek origin led further, in very late texts 
and inscriptions, to its frequent substitution for i where the Greek 
vowel was not v, e.g., hysteria, dyplomus, chrysma, chyrurgia, epysco- 
pus, monastyrium, paradysus (cf. OFris. paradys, OFr. paradyz), 
pylosophus, Dydimus, HyppoUtus, etc. And finally y might be used 
for any Latin i, e.g., Ytalia (frequent), tytulus, fyscus, olym, etc. 

1 It is commonly held that there was a similar native Latin sound in words like 
maxumuSf maadmvs (Lindsay, Latin Language^ pp. 25 ff., on “ the w-sound”; Sommer, 
Handbuch der latein. Laut- und Formenlehret pp. 104 ff., with literature cited). Without 
discussing whether this is anything but a fiction of the grammarians, it is enough to 
notice here that Quintilian and Velius Longus, who are especially quoted in support of 
an intermediate sound in these words, never think of identifying it with the y which 
they use in Greek words and which the grammarians generally regard as proper only 
in Greek words. It remained for a fourth-century grammarian (Marius Victorinua 
VI, 19 Keil) to reprove his predecessors for not seeing that it was y which was wanted 
in the much discussed words, e.g., proxymus — ^adding, however, that the practice of so 
pronouncing was obsolete. No such spelling as proxymus is found in inscriptions. 

The case of m>, etc., is still different. Velius Longus says the vowel of vir was 
pronounced “paene u,” the Appendix Probi has “vir non vyr,” “virgo non vyrgo,” 
etc., and these and other similar statements of the grammarians, together with late 
inscriptional spellings like Vyrginio^ unibyriae (univiriae) ^ seem to indicate an actual 
tendency to a slight rounding of the vowel after % though without permanent effect on 
its later history. 
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In early French, Italian, and Spanish, some texts have no examples 
of y or only in an occasional Greek name, while in others y occurs 
with great frequency. Thus, for example, Ital. dy, my^ tutty, ydole, 
ysule, yOj pyu, dyacono; Span, amydos^ arrybavj pyntada^ myo, yrCj ydo, 
yantar, an$y, sy; Fr. yre, yver, dys, mercy, party. There is some 
tendency to use the y especially in the initial position and stiU more in 
the final position, particularly in French. But it is most frequent and 
persistent in diphthongs, whether final or not, e.g., Ital. aydar, 
maystro, speysa, traytor, rey, pay, soy, senteray, vederay, eyo, peyo, noya; 
Span, ayrado, seys, treynta, veynta, oyr, cuydades, rrey, oy, muy, 
ayades, traya, suyo; Fr. ayder, fayr, beyn, dreyt, loyn, moylier, vray, 
luy, rey, roy, meneray, noyer, moyen. This spelling of the diphthongs 
in French is common down through the sixteenth century, and even 
later, especially in the case of final diphthongs (roy, moy, Joy, etc.). 
It passed over into Middle English, e.g., maynteigned, purveyde, 
destruyde, poyntes; and it was also common in German until com- 
paratively recent times, e.g., seyn, teyl, weyt, dabey. 

When the diphthong was followed by a vowel, as in Span, tray a, 
Fr. noyer, etc., the y was pronounced as a consonant with the follow- 
ing vowel (in French also with the preceding voweh), and here the y 
is maintained in present Spanish and French. It is in just this class 
of words that we have the real source of the consonantal use of y 
in present Spanish, French, and Enghsh. Starting in a graphic 
habit which had nothing to do with consonantal value, the spelling 
was maintained in these words where the y was inevitably consonantal, 
and this reacted on the fluctuating initial spelling, fixing y here, too, 
for the consonantal value. 

^ The y in French payer ^ moyen, etc., is simply a survival of the more general 
practice in diphthongs, as shown above, and does not rest on n, which is a compara- 
tively infrequent spelling. But the pronunciation favored such an analysis, which was 
given by some of the French orthoepists. 

Owing to a certain resemblance between y and ii, though they are not liable to 
confusion in MSS, there was a widely current notion that y was the equivalent of ii or 
ij. Cf. the occasional use of ny for the numeral vii, the early Dutch y the history 
of Lithuanian y (below, p. 348), etc. English July is often stated to be from JvXii, 
but this is far from certain. 

The danger of confusion in MSS was not between y and ij, but between y and ». 
Hence the dotted y. In the citations of 2 /-spellings in this paper no account is taken of 
the presence or absence of the dot. 
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The old use of 2/ as a vowel has been given up in French and 
Spanish, except in Greek words and very few native words, as Fr. y. 
Span, y; and the letter has been wholly discarded from the Italian 
alphabet. 

In Old Enghsh the y was employed to denote the mutated u, the u 
which had been fronted under the influence of an i or j of the following 
syllable and must have had a value similar to the French u. How did 
it come that the y was chosen for this purpose ? The Old English 
alphabet was based upon the Latin alphabet (with the addition of the 
differentiated <f and two runic signs) in the form current in England 
in about the seventh century a.d. and the values of that time. But 
the y was then merely a graphic variant of i. There was no oral 
tradition of the Ciceronian (Greek) pronunciation of y. Nor would 
the statements of the Roman grammarians, which rarely go beyond a 
reference to the Greek, give a notion of this pronunciation to any but 
those familiar with Greek. We are driven to the conclusion that the 
Old English use of y rests upon acquaintance with the current Greek 
pronunciation of u, which we know was still essentially the Attic i; 
and did not become identical with i before the ninth or tenth century. 
There is no diflficulty in assuming such acquaintance with Greek, 
which was in fact for several centuries better known in Britain and 
Ireland than anywhere else in Western Europe. Aside from the 
evidence for earher centuries, and the question where the British 
(or, as Zimmer thinks, Irish) born Pelagius learned his Greek, we 
may merely recall that in the seventh century Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury, born at Tarsus and educated at Athens, was energetic 
in promoting the study of Greek, and that in the time of Bede there 
were still scholars as familiar with Latin and Greek as with their 
mother-tongue.^ 

In a version of the Lord’s prayer in the Greek language, but in 
Old English characters the Greek v is represented by y (ryse^^pvaat). 
There are several clear indications that the transcription was based on 
the spoken form rather than on the written text.^ 

^ Cf. Lumby, Greek Learning in the Western Church during the Seventh and Eighth 
Centuries; Zimmer, KeUische Kirche, passim; Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship 
I, pp. 451ff.. 462ff. 

* Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons^ III, 370; other references in Sandye, I, 
462, footnote. 
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The Old English use of y is the source of its corresponding use in 
Old Norse (where the dt is likewise borrowed from the OE alphabet) 
and in Danish-Norwegian and Swedish. In modern Icelandic the 
vowel has been xmrounded, so that y—i. 

In Middle English, since OE y had become unrounded, the letter y 
when retained denoted simply an f-vowel. In French from the 
outset y was only a graphic variant of i. Hence both English and 
French spelhng contributed to the very common ME 2 / = OE y or f, 
or Fr. i {y). The choice of spelling, as between y and i, was fluctuat- 
ing and arbitrary, but with certain more or less marked tendencies. 
The use of y in diphthongs, e.g., poyson, poyntes, was distinctively 
French (cf. above, p. 345). The avoidance by use of y, of confusion 
between the undotted i and the strokes of m, ti, etc., is common to 
English and continental MSS, and the habit lingered after the 
invention of printing. In some texts y is especially preferred for the 
long vowel. For the principles governing the Modern English use of 
y or if so far as there are any, cf. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar , 
If 70 ff. 

The use of y with consonantal value came in from the French in 
words hke payenf destruyCf etc. (cf. above, p. 345). In later Middle 
English this y was substituted for 5 in native words like pleyenf year, 
yerne. 

The Welsh 2 /, with its various values, rests on the ME 2 / as a 
variant of i, and has no connection with the specific OE use. Com- 
pare Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, pp. 264 ff. 

In the continental Germanic languages, just as in the Romance 
languages, the use of y was based on contemporary Latin spelling. 
In Old Frisian, Old Dutch, Old Saxon, and Old High German texts, 
y occurs in words of Greek origin, including such cases as paradys (cf. 
above, p. 344), and occasionally for i in native words. In Middle 
Dutch and later, y was very common for ii or ij (representing West 
Germanic 1, but pronounced as a diphthong ei), present ij. In Old 
High German, y was used by Otfried in a few words like yr-=ir-, 
earlier ur~. This personal spelling and his remark (ad Liutbertum 
52 ff.) regarding an intermediate sound, '"ibi y grecum mihi videbatur 
ascribi,” reminds one of the similar advocacy of the spelling proxymus 
by Marius Victorinus (cf. above, p. 344 n.). The y may also occur for 
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the mutated u, but only because it was a graphic variant of i which 
was sometimes written instead of the usual ui, iu (later il ) ; y was 
never regularly employed with this specific value in German,^ as it 
was in Old English and Scandinavian. In Luther^s time the use of 
y^i had become extremely common, especially in certain positions 
(final, initial, with n, m, etc., in diphthongs) ; and it remained common 
down into the early nineteenth century. Since the orthographical 
reforms it has been discarded except in proper names and some words 
of Greek or other foreign origin. 

We turn last to the Balto-Slavic languages. In the Old Prussian 
remains (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), which were written by 
Germans and reflect the contemporary German spelling, 2 / is a frequent 
variant of i. It is used indiscriminately, beside for both short and 
long i, and is especially common in diphthongs {deywan, turretwey, 
etc.). In one text, however, the Enchiridion, the y is rare, while ij—l 
is common. In Lettic likewise is a variant of i in the early texts ^ 
but later it went out of use. 

In early Lithuanian texts (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) 
i and y are used indiscriminately for short and long i. The present 
differentiation, by which y is used for the long vowel only, seems to 
go back to the grammar of Klein, who was led to it by the identifica- 
tion of y with ij. Tertium est i productum aut geminatum (quemad- 
modum Veteres omnes vocales longas geminare solebant), et ita 
scribitur ij vel contracte yJ’^ 

In the Slavic languages that are written in the Latin alphabet 
(for the Y in Cyrillic, see above, p. 343) the basis of the early orthog- 
raphy was mainly German. In the earliest Polish and Bohemian 
texts both t and y are used indiscriminately for Slavic i or j and for 
Slavic y from w, e.g., in Polish, y^i ‘and,’ imenu, ymenu^imiemUj 
moy, twoy = mojj iwoj, yest=jest, — gdi, gdy = gdy, sina, syna = synaj 
hi, by = by; in Bohemian, y=i ‘and,’ zywota=^zivota, moy, twoy=^ 
mtj, tvHj — kdiz, kdys = kdyz, byty^byti. The differentiation by 

1 Except in certain regions where it was clearly due to Danish or Swedish influence. 
Cf. Lasch, Mittelnied, Gram., sec. 45. 

Klein, Orammatica Litmnica (1653), p. 8, quoted by Bezzenberger, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der litauiachm Sprache, p, 26. Klein’s further remark that the vowel was 
pronounced like German il does not accord with the fact or with his own designation of 
it as “i productum,” unless we understand that the German ii with which he was 
familiar was unrounded. 
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which y was employed specifically for the Slavic y from u was advo- 
cated by Huss for Bohemian (cf. Gebauer, Mluv. Jaz, Cesk.j I, 279) 
and gradually gained acceptance, and was adopted also in Polish. 
In present Bohemian the vowel has been fronted to so that the 
spelling has only historical significance. 

The names of Y. The Greek name was v (so, with ' as in all 
cases of initial v in Attic). The name v xf/uXov is late, originating in 
the instructions of Byzantine grammarians, at a time when v and 
OL were pronounced alike, as to when the spelling should be with the 
diphthong and when with the v the simple v. The Romans 

used the Greek names for the borrowed s and and the name of y, 
though not directly quotable, must have been hy. In the later 
pronunciation this name was no longer to be distinguished from that of 
i, and it was replaced by y graeca or y graecum. Hence Fr. i grec, 
Ital. i greca, Span, y griega, while in German the current Greek name 
is adopted. In Welsh, and in Danish and Swedish, the y is called by 
its distinctive sound. A curiosity of nomenclature is the use of 
filiuSj OFr. fix=fiuSj Ital. fio, which, according to an explanation 
going back to Aldus Minutius, quoted by Sheldon, Studies in 
Philology^ I, 79 ff., originated in the formula nTA^Hari^p, *Tt6s, 
Ay Lov Uvevya, 

The history of our English name for y has been much discussed, 
the most important articles being those of Ha-vet, Mem. Soc. Ling., 
VI, 79 ff., and of Sheldon, Studies in Philology, I, 75 ff.; II, 163 ff. 
The name occurs in the spelling wi in a gloss to the Ormulum, and in 
the Wanley catalogue. A corresponding continental form VI is 
convincingly inferred by Havet from the Old French verses 

La maniere dirai du 7 

Deus letres samble au non 7 

reading VI at the end of the second line.^ The form gui is attested 
in a thirteenth-century MS (Havet, p. 80) and as guy in an English 
ABC of 1552 (Sheldon, I, 78). The uui of Gregory of Tours, Hist 

1 Sheldon’s criticisms or reservations (op. dt., II, 166-67) do not seem to me to 
shake the credibility of Havet’s inference. For the readings of the two known MSS, 
cf. now L&ngfors, Huon le roi de Cambrai^ pp. viii and 36. The text used by Havet and 
Sheldon was that of A. C has del vi at the end of the first line ( =1. 359 of the poem). 
The meter requires here a monosyllable (to be pronounced m), as also in 1. 380. At the 
end of the second line (360) we must understand U.I, that is the “deus lettres” pro- 
nounced separately. The proper reading is given by L§,ngfors p. ix, not in his main text. 
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Franc., V, 44, is best left out of account, since it is almost certainly 
not meant as a name of y. The name must have been at first dis- 
syllabic ui, later monosyllabic m, pronounced wi, whence again the 
gui with gu for w as in Germanic words {gui : ui, Eng. wi, as guaster: 
uasiare, Eng. waste, Havet). 

What is the source of this name VI f The explanation which 
Sheldon, op. cit, I, 77 ff., offered as a tentative suggestion was com- 
plicated and unconvincing, and seems to be tacitly withdrawn by its 
author, op. ciL, II, 171, where he is inclined to accept the following 
view. Holthausen, Zeitschrift fur franz. Sprache, XV, 172, asserts 
that the name must haA?e originally denoted the Gothic Y =w. 
Sheldon says of this explanation, 'Wery likely it is the correct one,^' 
and he is presumably responsible for the statement in Webster's 
International Dictionary: '^The name wi is prob. from OF (assumed) 
wi, var, of gui, fr. LL. wi, perh. from a name of the Gothic letter 
having the sound of English w, but the form of Gr. F." But is it not 
most improbable that the value of F in the Gothic alphabet should 
have any bearing on the name current in Western Europe ? 

Duvau, Mem. Soc. Ling., VIII, 188 ff., points to the not infrequent 
transcription of Greek v by ui and conversely of Latin ui by v, 
mainly where a guttural precedes and where therefore the Latin 
u was pronounced w not v, e.g., quines — Kvves, Kvpeiva^Quirina, 
and suggests that there may have been a school pronunciation of the 
Greek Y as ui (wi), which gave rise to the name. Schulze, Ber. Berl. 
Akad., 1904, p. 783, says ^‘Das angelsachs.-island. VI ist eine will- 
kiiriche Combination der beiden Vocalen, zwischen denen der Laut 
il, zu dessen DarsteUung das fremde Zeichen dienen sollte, in der 
Mitte lag." Both Duvau and Schulze have in common the idea that 
the VI is based on a rough analysis of the sound. Now it is true we 
do not know precisely when and where the name originated, and it 
would perhaps be rash to deny the possibility of some such con- 
nection with the sound. But certainly the probability is that where 
the vowel had a distinctive sound it was still called by this soxmd, 
and that the name was first applied to the continental y — i, that is, 
when the distinctive sound had been lost, but the letter remained. 

Hence by far the simplest explanation is that of Havet, to wit, 
that the name is based on the form of the letter (cf. the late Greek 
name digamma for the F), that is F = F+/. 



A FRENCH ETYMOLOGY: Fr. bis, Ital. bigio 

T. Atkinson Jenkins 
University of Chicago 

The difficulties about the etymology of this word are of long 
standing. To Littre it was still “a word whose origin is difficult to 
find’’; nor was the Dictionnaire general (1900) more helpful, for s.v. 
his we learned merely that it was “ of the same family as Italian bigio” 
Hoare’s excellent Italian Dictionary (1915) had no new suggestion to 
offer. On the other hand, there are also some unexplained matters 
in the history of the provenients of Lat. btiteo (see Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, No. 1423), while the Oxford 
Dictionary, s.v. buzzard, says: ^^The mutual relation of these words 
is unknown; they are commonly assumed to be derived from Lat. 
buteonem of the same meaning, but the process of formation 
is not evident.” 

As to Fr. bis and Ital bigio, the etymons hitherto pressed into 
service have been two, bombycius and b y s s e u s , neither of 
them wholly satisfactory either as to form or as to meaning. 

The - bycius of Diez, Meyer-Ltibke and others, is the acepha- 
lous body of an adjective bombycius ^'of cotton, or silk,” ^Mark 
colored,” a Greek word said to have been used by color-makers and 
dyers of wool. This in turn takes us farther back to Gk. b o m b y x, 
^'silk worm.” For the total loss of the first syllable, we do indeed 
have a parallel in Fr. basin, for bombasin, Eng. bombazine, the first 
syllable having been mistaken in French for the adjective bon, 
Diez evidently proposed -bycius with much hesitation, but 
it was defended as late as 1903 by A. Horning.^ Even were it satis- 
factory as to meaning, there are serious phonetic difficulties, for 
bycius would have given us in OFr. either *buiz or "^biz, according 
as the Gr. upsilon were pronoimced with the earlier long (u) or with 
the later long (f); we should have had neither *buis nor bis, 
Patricius being in OFr. Pa^m, and radicem OFr. ra^z. Nor 

1 Zeit. f. roman. Phil., XXVII, 347. . 
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does it help matters to say, with Horning, that his is ^^half learned,” 
or bookish, for the facts as to Fr. bis and Ital. higio point in exactly 
the opposite direction : these are certainly not mots savants and never 
have been. 

Diez, after proposing- b o m b y c i u s , as it seems, without 
conviction,” inclined, at the end of his article, to a supposed adjec- 
tive *bysseus, formed hke igneus, osseus from Gk. b h s - 
SOS, byssus, a word which occurs in the Vulgate (Prov. 31:32, 
Apoc. 18:16, Luke 16:19) and of which the history was given with 
some fulness by Althof, in 1905, in a note to his edition of the Wal- 
tharii Poesis (II, 103). It has there, as in the Vulgate, the meaning 
of ^^fine hnen.” Isidore of Seville mentions the word with the 
meaning ‘'white wool”; it is foxmd in OFr. as bisse (see Godefroy) 
and also in its Latin forms bissus, bissum. The objections to this 
etymon are three: the adjective itself is not instanced; the meaning 
is not suitable; the voiceless would never have produced the 
intervocalic - 2 :- of Fr. bise. To meet this last difificulty, A. G. Ott 
proposed a “starred form” * by sens (which is not instanced) and 
supposed the meaning to have passed from “of cotton color,” to “of 
gray cotton color,” then “dark gray,” “gray-brown.”^ 

In what follows, the effort is made to connect the adjective bis 
with Lat. btiteo, buteonem “a kind of falcon,” the proposition 
advanced being that the adjective is one of those which have been 
derived from the plumage of birds. 

From Lat. buteonem, “a kind of hawk, or falcon,” we have 
quite regularly OFr. huison (cf . p o t i o n e poison, t i t i o n e tison ) ; 
from huison, in some way, the common word buse “a kind of buzzard ” 
has been said to derive, as well as buisart, busart and numerous other 
derivatives to be mentioned later. 

The diphthong (ui) is in OFr. notably imstable: it is readily 
reduced to (ii) on the one hand, or to (^) on the other, especially 
after a labial consonant. ModFr. lutte was in OFr. luite (Lat. 
lucta) and the third of the trio, lite, seems to be instanced by 
rhymes in Crestien de Troyes {Erec 3363, Yvain 2738; cf. Foerster^s 
note, p. 305); ModFr. wdc “empty” is older vuide, cf. Eng. void; 


^ j^tvde sur les Couleurs m vieux fran^ais^ Paris, 1899, p. 40. 
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the three forms buire, bure, and hire are all well authenticated^; 
Nyrop also mentions both bisson and bussouj reductions of the normal 
buisson ^^bush.” Eng. bruise and Fr. briser from OFr. bruisier 
also show the double reduction; OHG bungo appears in OFr. as 
buigne, whence both bugne and bigne, the latter used by Villon, while 
La Bigne is a place name in Normandy. 

From buisoUj therefore, we should look for a buson and a %ison 
as by-forms: the former Q)uson) is found frequently, and it is probably 
from buson that we have buse. At least, with Horning and Meyer- 
Liibke, I consider buse a regressive formation from buson^; their 
explanation is probably to be preferred to that of the Dictionnaire 
general^ which would construct for buse a supposed VL *butia, fern. < 
buteo, masc. 

BuisoUj as it seems, came in time to be taken to be a stem buis-- 
plus a suffix -on; this sufl&x, when apphed to animals, is usually dimin- 
utive in force: examples are aiglon, anon, levron, cochon j bichon.^ 
A remarkable case of the process in question is dindon: coq dMnde 
was first shortened to dinde (fern.) ^^a turkey then, at some time 
before the sixteenth century, dindon (masc.) appears in the meaning 
^^a young turkey,’^ while dindart was used for “a large turkey”; 
later, dindon appears as the common word for ^Hurkey” with dinde 
as its feminine, while for ''small turkey” another diminutive dindon- 
neau was then needed, and was created. There are also numerous 
cases where -on has been added to feminine nouns designating other 
than animals, the resulting word being, like huson^ masculine: such are 
oreillon (used by Rostand) from Oreille^ aiguillon from aiguille, 
bataillon, chatnon "a hnk,” jambon; if then buison, buson in the lapse 
of time were misunderstood to be diminutive, there is nothing to 
surprise in the creation, inversely, of a feminine bu^e (or earlier 
*buise) as the apparent simplex; while buisart, busart, Eng. bumard, 
would then be used for the larger species.^ So little is the matter 

1 Cf. Nyrop, Grammaire historigue, sec. 455, 1°. 

2 Zeit. f. roman. Phil., IX, 501; Etymolog. Wth.^ N° 1423. 

® Cf. Nyrop, op. dt., Ill, secs. 283-84. 

^ A different explanation might be suggested by two recent articles by Garcia 
de Diego, in Modem Philology, XVI, 579, and Revista de Filologia espaHoIa, VI, 283. 
Alongside pavo — pavonem, Lat. had also pavm — pavum, to which was added later a 
fern, pava (Ausonius) ; pavonem survives in Fr. paon, pavum in Sp. pavo, and pava 
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of different gender an obstacle to these pairs that we have in ModFr. 
a diminutive Lugon (masc.I) made to Lucie, a Linon to Celine, 
while mon mignon is freely used in speaking to girls. ^ 

There seems to be no difficulty, therefore, in the passage from a 
masculine buison, buson, misunderstood as a compound, to a feminine 
%uise or buse, as the designation of the common bird; the orni- 
thologists today perpetuate the ancient connection by classifying 
the buses under the genus buteo. A current French proverb, 
found as early as the twelfth century, is: “You cannot make a 
hunting-hawk out of a buzzard 

Ja de buisot ne ferez esprevier 

say the Proverbes au Vilain, 41 (var. busart, buisart). In quoting 
this proverb, the noble bird of the duo is always the epervier, 
“sparrow-hawk,’’ while the ignoble bird, in my next oldest example 
(Robert of Blois, thirteenth century) is a buison; for Gautier de 
Coincy, he has become a buisart; in the Roman de la Rose, for Eustache 
Deschamps and for Jean Marot, he was also a busart (humrt); but 
in the modern dictionaries the word is always buse. Evidently a 
time came when buison was no longer apt for the comparison, because 
it had changed to mean “small” or “young” of the species. By 
the sixteenth century, the original form buison was known only by 
written tradition: Henri Estienne knew it, but employed himself 
buisart or busart J 

It is plain, in my opinion, that buison, buson, buse, buisard, busard, 
are all of one family, and a large family it was. In fact, more than 
thirty-three species of buses are known. The French farmer or 
peasant calls any hawklike bird, smaller than the eagle and larger 
than the sparrow-hawk, a buse, Rolland® lists a surprising number of 


in OFr. poe, later poue. Was there, then, in Vulgar Latin a masc. *butms, and a fem. 
*butiaf Thus, perhaps, the etymon of A. Thomas, in the Dictionnaire giniral, 
might be justified. At the same time, *butia would have given buise^ not buse. 

With pavo and buteo might be considered *muscio, “sparrow,” from which we 
have OFr. moisson, probably also ModFr. moineau; OFr. must have had mosche, for 
it survives as Dutch musche (cf. Jud, in Zeit. f. roman. Phil, XXXVIII, 62) and in 
OFr. moschel now mouchet. Moisson gave us the adjective mois “deceitful, ” “stupid ” 
which is OFr. and OProv., and furnishes a good parallel to our adjective bis 

from buteo. For the form, cf. the adjective lois, fem. losche, now louche. 

^ Cf. Tobler, Sitzungsb, Preuss, Akad., 1908, p. 1026. 

^ Pr4ceUence (ed. Humbert), p. 314. ® Faune populaire de la France, II, 11 ff. 
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folk names for these birds. Daudin^s Ornithologie (1800) enters a 
Falco galUcuSj or Buse Jean4e-Blanc, which, the author says, is more 
common in France than elsewhere in Europe: it frequents inhabited 
places, especially outlying farms and hamlets; of heavy jflight, it 
hunts only in the morning and toward evening, often snatching 
young chickens and ducks from the yards of the unwary. There are, 
also, according to Daudin, the bitse bondree (which Rabelais mentions), 
the busard commune and the busard busouj all of these being old- 
fashioned terms now superseded. Strange it would be if so common 
a bird had not furnished some elements to the folk vocabulary: in 
passing these in review we may at the same time be on the lookout 
for some which may help to connect the buse with the adjective biSy 
which is the main purpose of this essay. 

Aside from its color (which I shall leave to the last), the common 
buse seems to have fixed popular attention because of a peculiar habit: 
it will sit motionless for several horns on a tree, snag, or post, erect 
hke an owl, waiting with inexhaustible patience for its prey. The 
bird has poor eyesight in the daytime; it appears to be inert and 
stupid: Gilbert White, in his Natural History of Selbourne, calls it 
'^a dastardly bird,^^ and all agree in classifying it among the ignoble 
and the pusillanimous. From the reputation for inertness, we have 
the verb buiser, buser ^Ho lie low,^’ ^Ho be lost in thought.’’ Thus 
Froissart: il buisa un 'petit ^‘he reflected a moment,” also in the Picard 
region busier j 6msier= 'Spenser,” “refl4chir,” “rfever”; at LiHe and 
Valenciennes: il a des bicsietes=^^h.e is absorbed in his thoughts.” 
Herzog^ enters the verb buzer, buzier from the departments of the 
Somme and the Nord: il avu^ bio b'uze==^‘m vain did he reflect” 
(he could think of no expedient). In Normandy, busoguer means 
^'passer son temps a des riens.” Very frequently this abstraction is 
attributed to stupidity. In Rabelais (V, chap, viii), there is a sleepy 
bishop whom Panurge calls an ^^old buze” because he is indifferent to 
the singing of a beautiful abbess. “It will be noticed,” remarks 
Nyrop, “that language very generally attributes to birds the palm 
for stupidity. Hence, no doubt, the expression, Conner a quelqu’un 
des noms d’oiseaux’ (==lui dire des injures),” and he cites busOj busouy 
butor, dindOy dmdoriy grue, oie, pie-^riechej and seri'u, 

1 Neufranzdsische Dialekttexte, sec. 302. 
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In older French, we gather frona Godefroy^s dictionary the sub- 
stantives bus, hussot and busoUf all meaning “stupide,’’ or ^'homme 
stupide'’; Provengal has an adjective buzoc, buzac, whence no doubt 
the English name Buzach. Similarly, buzzard in English dialects 
means at times coward,” “a stupid fellow;” and a buzwig is ^‘a 
stupid, ponderous dignitary.” From buison derive directly buisnard 
and buisnardiej meaning ^^imbecile” and ^4mb6cillite,” “niaiserie,” 
‘^sottise”: 

Bien est buissoz, bien est buissons 
Qui ne la [i.e., la Vierge] quiert. ... 

says Gautier de Coincy. 

But while the “watchful waiting” of the buse attracted the atten- 
tion of some observers, it occurred to others that this motionlessness 
might after all be a pose, a sham; it might be an evidence of cunning, 
and not of stupidity. Hence, as it seems, we have a second develop- 
ment which ascribes to the bird deceit and cunning. Saint Busart 
(var. Buisart) is a facetious name for the devil in the OFr. Vie de 
SL-George, not (surely) because the devil is inactive or stupid, but 
because he is the deceiver par excellence. The troubadour Marcabrun 
denounces an enemy as a buzartz d^enjan “a buzzard for deceit”; 
a fifteenth-century Nef des Dames vertueuseSj by a certain Champier, 
has this passage: 

Pour vous garder quhn ne vous buse, 

Dames, on bont4 est infuse, 

Ayez devant vous par ymage 
Ceste nef. ... 

Very interesting, now, is an entry in Levy^s smaller Provengal 
Dictionary: bis 1° de couleur bise; 2"^ faux, trompeur ( ?) for the second 
definition is the first trace found of the expected i-form due to the 
reduction of (ui) to (i), and we may place it parallel to Gautier de 
Coincy's bus “foolish”; both, I take it, are secondary meanings and 
both are secondary forms from the parent substantive *buis from 
buison. Unfortunately, Levy^s entry was left without the text 
reference.^ 

^The Godefroy-Salmon dictionary lists a verb 6iser = “ courir follement.” Their 
definition is a mere guess, but it may be noted that the buses and buzzards, like the 
English kites, fly in circles: the meaning may be “ to fly around in the same place and 
make no progress.*' But again we are left without the reference. In view of OFr. 
ahuisoner “to deceive,” the question may be raised whether ModFr. abuser may not 
owe something to Lat. huteonem. 
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Coming now to the question of color, we may first mention the 
Portuguese huzioj or hugio, an adjective meaning fusco, denegrido, 
and which is currently derived from the Fr. buse, because of the 
dark color of this bird’’ (Solano Constancio’s dictionary). The 
variation of vowel between Portg. huzio and Ital. bigio has never 
been satisfactorily explained, but it is clear enough when we have a 
form in (m) as the common starting-point. 

We may devote a moment to the derivation of color names, or 
rather the names for unusual shades of color, from the skins of well- 
known animals or the plumage of common birds: we use in Eng. 
fawn, in Fr. taupe, sor (which is the particular shade of smoked 
herring) whence sorel, Eng. sorrel; and puce; from birds, cf. dove, 
raven, canart/-yellow, peacocA:-blue. The last is an especially good 
case in point, for “peacock,” I am told, is as much a blue as a green 
and quite as much a green as a blue. Precisely the same is true of 
Fr. bis: it is a brownish-gray or a grayish-brown, gris-brun says 
Littr4; pain bis is both “brown bread,” and “rye bread ” or “pumper- 
nickel,” which is grayish. Bis, originally at least, was a very definite 
shade, one that required some concrete standard, a standard ready 
at hand and negotiable, so to speak, to identify it. The adjective 
bombycius and the supposed adjective *bysseus, if they 
meant (as is said) merely “dark colored,” would be entirely too 
vague to satisfy the demands of the case. Now it is precisely a dark 
gray-brown which predominates in the plumage of the buse family: 
although the colors are variable, both with the species and with age, 
we find these terms constantly recurring: dark chestnut, dull chest- 
nut, darkish, dark gray, brownish rust color, dark brown, blackish. 
The common buse is of a solid dark grayish-brown (or brownish- 
gray): see the excellent plate in Temminck’s Oiseaux d^ Europe, 
Atlas, Vol. I (Paris, 1842). The buse, or aigle St. Jean le Blanc, which, 
as we have seen from Daudin (his Falco gallicus), is especially common 
in France, is of a “brun fonc6” above and of a “gris-brun” below. 
Sharp, in the British Museum Catalogue,^ used the term “sooty 
brown” of the buteo vulgaris; Audubon, Birds of America (I, 39) 
called it “ashy brown.” The variety of these terms reveals the 
difficulty felt in conveying exactly the idea of a definite shade of 
color; alone, neither “brun” nor “gris” was accurate enough. 

1 “Accipitres,” London, 1874, I, 186. 
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Just when the intervocalic -ie- (or -tj-) of words like b u t e o n e , 
potione, ratione, VL pretiare became -is- {=(l> iz) is not 
well known: it is one of the “Romanische Streitfragen ” studied 
by Herzog (1904, secs. 56-69). At the time when the VL groups 
-ty and -sj- had reached the stage of a palatalized iz)^ it would be 
natural if the word (or the stem) were Latinized with the spelling 
-si-j because words with -si- furnished the largest and the typical 
contingent of cases which gave -is- (=(j> iz) : VL m a s i o n e maison, 
b a s i a r e baisier, occasione OFr. achaison. Here, then, is 
the needed explanation of three entries in Du Gangers Glossarium 
of Medieval Latin: 

1. busio ''aquilae species, timidior vel ineptior .... nostris 
huse^ This, evidently, is huteo^ butio on its way to. "^buis (cf. OFr. 
puis <ptiteum). In this section, Du Cange quotes an undated 
Burgundian charter which mentions a certain Beraldus who was 
surnamed Busio — deservedly, says the document. This Beraldus 
was (unhappily) either stupid or deceitful. 

The other two entries are still more interesting: 

2. busius color saxonice an entry in the Glosses of 
Aelfric (end of the tenth century). So far as I have noted, the Latin 
part of Aelfric^s entry has hitherto remained unexplained: Bosworth- 
ToUer, at any rate, print busius with a question mark. The 
meaning, however, corresponds to Fr. bis in quite a satisfactory way : 
OKifealu (now fallow) meant, in the older period, '^of a pale brownish 
color, as of withered grass or dead leaves as Chaucer, KnigMs 
Tale, vs. 506: 

His hewe falwe and pale as asshen colde. 

Here the gray of ashes and the brown of dead leaves agree exactly 
with the brownish-gray of the buteo vulgaris. 

3. Du Cange also entered a gloss found in a MS of Papias (Bib. 
Nat., fonds St. Germain 501): ^^Bussus pinguis, obesus.^^ This 
would seem to be the OFr. bus “heavy, stupid,^^ Latinized; we 
mentioned this Fr. form above, as instanced in rhyme in the thirteenth 
century (Gautier de Coincy). Elsewhere in Du Cange we find also 
adjectives b i s s u s and b i s i u s; these require no comment. 

I am uncertain as to what may be the correct explanation of a 
peculiar use of the adjective bis in OFr. In passages in the Chanson 
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Antioche,^ and in Gui de Bourgognej^ we have the expression murs 
d^araine bis, while the Chanson des Saisnes speaks of murs d^araine 
hise. It is well known that in ModFr. a noun used adjectively, such 
as marron ^^chestnut/^ paille “straw/’ cerise “cherry” is, at first, 
invariable for gender and number: they speak of un ruban rose, la 
Revue saumon.^ ClSdat, in his Grammaire raisonnee, is at pains to 
argue that such adjectives should at least be variable for number 
and take on the plural -s (cf. sec. 251). In araine bis “dark sand- 
stone,” the word from Lat. arena is of course feminine; may it be 
that bis is here still the bird name and hence invariable Elsewhere, 
as noted above, we have araine bise, like the roche bise, the pierre bise 
of many other OFr. passages; is bise of later formation, like the 
masculine violet to the originally invariable violette? Or, is the 
adjective attracted into agreement to the principal noun, giving up 
its agreement with the complementary noun ? 

We have not yet approached the Ital. adjective bigio nor asked 
what light the proposed etymology, if it be the true one, would throw 
upon its meaning. Bigio is a favorite adjective with Dante, being 
especially frequent in the Inferno. Two questions arise: Is bigio 
a loan word from the French? Does it mean merely “gray” to 
Dante? for, nowadays, bigio and grigio are practically identical in 
meaning.^ 

Lat. buteonem apparently did not come down in Italian: 
the birds of the group are known by other names, and bigione is 
probably of recent formation from bigio. If we look to the eastern 
French dialects, those of Lorraine and Savoy, we find there a develop- 
ment of Lat. intervocalic -^ 7 - and -sj- which suggests that bigio 
may have crossed the Alps by oral contacts: -tj- and -sj- in these 
regions give the sound ( 5 ): thus maison is mai'^o, or mo^o; the 

1 “Chascun jour portent pieres aus murs d’araine bis”; I, 48. 

2 “Ont cboisie d’Angdrie les murs d’araine bis”; vs. 3226. 

® Cf. Nyrop, op. dty II, sec. 642. ^ 

^ Here, perhaps, is the remedy for the difiSculty as to the gender of OFr. ‘porpre 
in the expression potpre bis, Marie’s Lay of Lanval, vss. 59, 577 ; OFr. porpre should 
be only feminine. In Renart (II, vs. 373), the three hens are named Pinte, Bis, and 
Rosete, but Martin corrected Bis to Bise. 

® Professor Eajna, as R. Altrocchi kindly informs me, would apply bigio only to a 
uniform color, while grigio might describe a striped or spotted mixture of black and 
white. 
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town of Maisi^res, to the unlearned townspeople, is Ma'^k, Fr. briser 
is bri^i, puiser is pufi) etc.^ Instead of buse we find in Berry 
at Montbeliard beugeon^; in these the original (u) has been unrounded 
or relaxed to (e) and (o). In the Vosges region, Horning found for 
buison or buson the form huho, where Qi) has the sound of ch in G. ach. 
The eastern dialectal development of France coincided, therefore, 
very closely with the Tuscan (or Florentine) in which Lat. minutie 
became minuge, Ambrosiu Ambrogio; or, to take cases in which the 
consonant group precedes the accent, ragione, pregiare, stagione.^ 
The dictionary ^Mella Crusca’^ would derive Ital. bigio ^^from the 
Lat. bisius’b* it then adds, with provoking vagueness, “che 
trovasi come soprannome nelle inscrizione antiche/^ B i s i u s , 
in these Old Italian inscriptions, would be, like Aelfric^s b u s i u s , 
the fruit of the attempt to Latinize a word with palatalized “3-, 
the commoner source of this sound (Lat. -si-) being chosen as a 
spelling because al] connection with the true etymon, buteonem, 
had been lost sight of.® 

The Franciscan friars were to the Italians if rati, or ifraticelli bigi. 
They were the Grayfriars in England, but their gowns were as often 
brown as gray, and this range of color is the same range we have 
seen in the plumage of the Fr. huteo vulgaris. Martial d^ Auvergne 
(Amant rendu Cordelier, p. 56) speaks of the Franciscan gown as 
de gris tanne,^ tanne being a yellowish shade of brown. Mrs. Jameson 
(Legends of the Monastic Orders) states that the Franciscan color was 
originally — ^in the first two centuries — ^gray, but later a dark brown 
was used. 

One other problem may be approached. In the Chanson de 
Roland, that hero just before his death makes a supreme effort to 
break his sword Durendal: he smites first, we are told, upon une 
pierre bise (vs. 2300) and again, thirty-eight lines below, upon une 

^ See Herzog’s Neufranzdsische Dialekttexte, sec. 302. 

2 Whence the adjective beige, in the modern dictionaries. HDT quote Gautier 
of Coincy: Bruns ou his ou heges, and define “d’un gris jaunfitre.” 

* RoUand, Faune populaire, II, 11. 

^ Cf. Meyer-Liibhe, Ital. Gram., secs. 247, 249. 

® Cf. C. C. Rice, The Pronunciation of Gallic Clerical Latin, p. 82: excavasione, 
vacuasione, etc., from the ninth century. 

® Var. gros tanrU, gros meaning here “coarse cloth.” 
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pierre hyse. In the second passage, we note that the word is spelled 
byse^ in the Oxford MS, while the assonance definitely requires 
either (il) or (m). The editors generally have looked upon the 
reading byse as faulty, and have suppressed it in favor of brune, the 
reading of the MS known as Venice IV. The inquiry arises, in view 
of the theory of the origin of bis set forth above, whether the (y) 
of the Bodleian MS may not be understood as representing (u) or (m); 
in which case, of course, no emendation would be needed.^ A per- 
missible conjecture may be that the scribe of the Oxford Roland, 
seeing that a form with either (m) or (w) was plainly called for by 
the assonance, wrote the word buse (or buise) with Y, either because 
he knew that, in OE, phonetic (u), or else because the name of 
the letter (y) in OFr. was UI. But we do not know what was in his 
original nor whether the supposed form buse (or buise) was obsolete 
or only archaic to him. One thing is sure: forms of this adjective 
with (u) certainly once existed, as is proved by Aelfric’s tenth-century 
form busius. The reading of the Oxford MS had therefore 
best not be meddled with: let us be wise and write it “byse,” as the 
scribe did, and, as he did, leave it to the philologer-reader of after 
years to puzzle over. 

1 Similarly, aucae bysiae vel grisiae are mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, Topog. 
Hib.^ I, chap, xviii. Does this by si US equate Aelfric’s busius or is it to be read 
bisius? 

^ Even J. B6dier, who speaks with such extreme severity of editors who abandon 
the readings of Oxford, reads here perre brune; see his Chanson de Roland^ 1922, p. 174. 



OBSERVATIONS ON SOME ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES 

E. S. Sheldon 
Harvard University 

The etymologies to be discussed here are those given in the New 
English Dictionary (NED) or Oxford English Dictionary for certain 
words. It is hardly necessary to say that I have the greatest admira- 
tion for that work, which, for fuU and felicitous presentation of the 
meanings and history of each word and of many idiomatic phrases, 
has not its equal among dictionaries of the modern languages. But, 
like all human productions, it is not perfect; it does not contain aU the 
words in actual use, many new words, for example, having appeared 
within the last few years, which were imknown in Enghsh while the 
first volumes were in course of pubhcation. In particular, the ety- 
mologies do not always reflect the more recent progress made in our 
knowledge of the history of words, and unfortunately this is some- 
times true of words whose history was better known at the time of 
appearance of different parts of the work than appears from what we 
find in print under those words. 

Almost all the words here discussed came into English from Old 
French (OFr.), and perhaps no other group of words can be said to 
offer more difficulties, particularly as to the question whether a given 
word, almost always a learned or only literary or technical word, 
came to us from French or directly from Latin. To be sure, to most 
people, if the ultimate source is Latin, it may seem a matter of little 
or no importance whether the immediate source was French or not. 
But it must be remembered that if the word really came from French, 
it is not always certain that it would have entered English if French 
had not been a way station, so to speak. And the student of lin- 
guistic history naturally wishes to be able to weigh the relative impor- 
tance of French and Latin as contributors to the English vocabulary. 
How much of that ^Teamed length and thunderous sound'' which we 
associate with Latin belongs really to the credit (or maybe sometimes 
the discredit) of French? True, it must be admitted that of the 
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learned literary words ultimately from Latin which we actually took 
from French almost all would have been recognized by every hterary 
man as of Latin origin. 

Several of the following words were first discussed by me before 
the Modern Language Conference at Harvard University, or were 
brought up for discussion at meetings of the Romance Seminary at 
different times during the last fifteen years or more. Those appearing 
in Webster^ s New International Dictionary with my etymology and 
not with that found in NED (there are of course others which I do 
not mention here) are marked with an asterisk. The limi ts of this 
article would not allow discussion of all the words for which I do 
not accept, or accept only with modifications, the etymologies in 
NED. Doubtless the editors of that monumental work have col- 
lected or received from others a large body of additions and corrections 
which may appear after the work has reached a provisional conclusion. 
It is also probable that several of my criticisms have been anticipated 
by others.^ 

*ABAVE, V., obs. 

Here we read in the etymology (which I. do not quote in fuU): 
^^No Fr. form abavir is cited by Godef., but its rise from ababir 
[=abaubir] would be regular. I should prefer to say: and its rise 
from ababir would not be regular. If the ME (= Middle English) 
word does go back to OFr. abaubir I see no better explanation than a 
dissimilation of b — b to b — v. This might explain the rhyme with 
saued (from Fr. sauver) and the spelling with w {abawe^abanue, i.e., 
abauve). But this does not seem to me more than a possibility. It 
may be observed that the etymology of abob occurring at about the 
same time as abave^ and perhaps the same word as abaubir j mentions 
the speUing abaubier as OFr., doubtless on Godefroy’s authority. 
But in Volume VIII of Godefroy's work, among the errata in Volume I 
we see that he suppresses the article abaubier. 1 do not feel quite 
sure that OFr. abober is the same word as abaubir. 

1 Since writing tMs article I have noticed that Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English also explains lettuce as originally a plural of the French word. 
Doubtless the author reached the etymology independently, I leave the article 
unchanged because my explanation here is naturally fuller than is well possible in 
a dictionary of such size as either his work or Webster’s dictionary. 
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ACIER, obs.; ALSO ASSER 

There is only one quotation, dated 1866, but the needed early 
instance is given under aser to which a reference from acier is desirable, 
in view of the words, properly Fr., but occ. used in early Eng/^; 
but aser can hardly be called French simply. 

^ADMIT 

The etymology in NED runs thus: ^'orig. a. OFr. amettre: — L. 
admittere to let to or into: f. ad to + mittere to send, let go. In 
15th c. the Fr. was refashioned after L. as admettre, in the wake of 
which the Eng. also became admitN The Diet. General gives nothing 
earlier than the fifteenth century for the appearance in French of 
admettre, though it can hardly be supposed that the OFr. amettre 
(better ametre) was unknown. And in English the earhest quotation 
in NED is dated 1413, and it shows the spelling with d (admyttedj 
p.p). If the word occurs in Guillaume de Deguilleville (or DiguUe- 
viUe), Lydgate^s source, then it would seem that admettre in French 
is older than the fifteenth century. But the corresponding passage 
in the French poem has not the word. Leaving this point for the 
moment, we may observe that if the Fr. admettre or an older French 
ametre is the source of the English word, then the latter should have 
in the accented syllable, at fixst at least, an e and not an % the i 
clearly pointing to Latin as the true source, or at least to a strong 
influence of the Latin; in any case the French origin of the English 
word, apparently not older than the fifteenth century, becomes 
very doubtful. The variation in Enghsh between ad and a as the 
first syllable is easy to understand; it is the result of many older 
Enghsh words beginning with a from French in verbs beginning in 
Latin with ad, the d being due to the refashioning so common at the 
time. 

Let us come now to the OFr. ametre. The word existed and it is 
to be foxmd in Godefroy. Nor is it an uncommon word, but it is not 
from Latin admittere and is not the parent of the French admettre^ 
as its meanings given in Godefroy clearly show, for it does not mean 
“ admit ” nor anything hke that. Even Foerster in his useful Worter- 
buck to the works of Chretien de Troyes seems not to have seen the 
truth, indicating as he does, ad-miittere for the source, hke ad-^enire 
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for avenif} And I myself implied at the end of the etymology of 
admit in Webster’s New International Dictionary that OFr. ametre 
was the old form of admettre. In reality OFr. ametre is a compoxmd 
formed in French from a (which is from Latin ad) and metre^ now spelt 
mettre, the simple verb meaning “to put/’ not “to send/’ and the 
compound is literally “to put to, to attach” (as a seal), but the com- 
monest sense of ametre is “to impute” (as blame) to a person, “to 
accuse ” one. This verb, long since obsolete in French, was, it appears 
from one or two of Godefroy’s later quotations, occasionally spelled 
with ad (perhaps the last quotation, for the sense, in reflexive use, 
“entreprendre” really belongs to admettre). It seems never to have 
found its way into English. 

It must, I think, be admitted that the English word is from Latin 
even though some uses of this verb and of some descendants of other 
compounds of Latin mittere may have been influenced by correspond- 
ing French verbs. There is one Latin compound, amittere, which 
gave us the obsolete amit^ “to lose,” for which the oldest quotation 
in NED is dated 1525. It apparently gave nothing in French. And 
most of the compounds of Latin mittere which have come into English, 
if not all of them, are, I think, also direct borrowings from Latin and 
not from French. 


AERIE, -RT, EYRY, -IE 

It is evidently the same word as the Fr. aire in the same sense, and 
I think the latter is its main source. But this would normally 
give in English air, and I suggest that the vowel sound in the second 
syllable is due to the influence of the adjective airy, aery, the sub- 
conscious thought being “ a nest on an airy height ” ; notice the various 
spelhngs of the noun and the adjective, also the two pronunciations 
of the noun in NED, one practically identical with that of the adjec- 
tive, the other perhaps influenced by the spelling with ey. Notice 
also that the earhest date given for the noun is 1581, while the earhest 
one for the adjective {s.v. airy) is 1398, followed by a quotation from 

1 Yet he may have meant to indicate by his hyphen that the compound was a 
French one. Under reprover he gives as the source reprobare, without hyphen, con- 
fusing two words, one meaning “to reproach” (for which reprohare is right), the other 
a compound made in French and meaning “to prove once more.” See my note on 
Ivain, vs. 4694, in Romanic Review^ XII, 309. 
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the year 1551. For the origin of the French aire compare Meyer- 
Ltibke, Roman. Etym. Wdrterb.j s.v. ager, with its mention of Prov. 
agre (see for the meaning E. Levy, Prov. Supplement-Worterbuch). 

AIR, SENSE 12 

This air has nothing to do with air, atmosphere’^; its OFr. 
source has two syllables, cCir. 

*AITCH, *ACHE, NAME OF THE EETTER H 

I refer to my first article on the origin of the English names of the 
letters of the alphabet, in [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, I (1892), 66--68), and also mention Meyer-Liibke, Roman. 
Etym. Worterb., s.v. hahha, and, for modern Portuguese agd (accented 
on the last syllable, pointing to hakd) as the name of the letter, to 
Coelho, Dice. Manual Etymologico, under H (the usual place for the 
name in dictionaries when any name is given). This Portuguese 
form cannot be explained by the etymology proposed in NED for 
the French and Italian names, an etymology which is improbable for 
other reasons also. 

ALLITERATE, V 

The verb seems to be much later than the noun alliteration, the 
first quotation for the latter being of the year 1656, while that for the 
former has the date 1816. This is easy to understand, for the noun 
is still the more familiar and the more often written of the two words. 
It is very probable, if indeed it is not certain, that the verb is a back- 
formation from the noxm. 

ASTRE, “hearth’’ 

For the remoter origin of the OFr. word cf . Meyer-Liibke, Roman. 
Etym. Worterh., s.v. ostracum, with the reference to Zeitschr. fur 
roman. Philol., XXII, 261. 

*ATREET, ATRAYT, obs. 

The source is correctly given in NED as Fr. (better OFr.) a trait, 
but the definition both for the OFr. phrase and the derived English 
word is, I think, not quite right. The only meaning I find in Gode- 
froy {s.v. trait) is “lentement, pos^ment, a loisir,” and this is the 
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meaning in Chretien's I vain, verse 472, and in another passage 
referred to in Foerster's Wdrterh.j s.v. tret. For the English word the 
meanings are “slowly" (not given in NED) and hence “distinctly." 
The Latin tractim^ given in the Prompt, Parv, quotation, is a good 
translation of the English word. 

*AXJSTIN, “aXJGUSTINIAN" 

NED takes this as a contraction, through Augstin, of Augustin{e) 
in the same sense, with the accent on the first syllable, Augustm(e) 
being the name of St. Augustine applied to an Augustinian. Further 
we find under Austin a parenthesis saying, “No Aoustin cited in 
OFr." Now, I have no Aoustin in the sense of an Augustinian to 
present, but this very word in an earlier spelling occurs as the name 
of the church father himself in a twelfth-century poem (it is at 
least in verse), not in the text itseK as edited by Mall, but as a variant 
found in manuscripts, two of which belong to the twelfth century, 
the others concerned being of the thirteenth. The spelling of the 
name is Austin (in three syllables) while Mall's text has always 
Augustin. The poem is Philipe de Thaiin's Li Cumpoz, one of the 
very earliest poems written in England in French, and Mali's edition, 
a very careful and excellent piece of work, was published in 1873. 
As to manuscripts used the editor says (p. 19): “Sie sind alle in 
anglonormannischem Dialect geschrieben." Now, the name Augus-- 
tinus, even if not itself popular enough to follow the laws of popular 
development, was yet likely to be influenced by the popular develop- 
ment of the name Augustus as the name, not only of the emperor 
himself but also of the month named for him. Augustus , the month, 
became in French at first aost or ailst (both pronounced ahke), later 
spelled aoustj whence the modern French acM, hence the form Austin 
in three syllables is a perfectly good form of the name for continental 
France. And continental France is the only place from which either 
Philipe or the writers of the manuscripts concerned could have 
got the form Austin. A supposed English contraction of Augustin{e) 
to Augstiuj even if it could be proved to have existed and existed 
early enough to have produced in England a twehth-century French 
AustiUj would have given only a word of two syllables, while Phihpe's 
meter requires three. 
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I conclude that Austin in English, which is regularly developed 
from OFr. Austin^ is from French, and like Augustine in the sense of 
an Augustinian is simply a special application of the name of the 
church father. This carries with it the personal surname and 
baptismal name Austin in modern use as of French origin. 

A further question arises, one of text criticism. Did Philipe 
himself use the form Augustin (nom. case -tins) or Austin (nom. -tins) ? 
Philipe uses either Latin forms of names or French forms as suits 
his convenience; either Augustin or Austin as the French form would 
fit his meter. Some light may come from an examination of the 
variants in the manuscripts for the passages containing the name. 
The manuscripts Mall used (omitting F, for which he had but little 
material, but which he found closely related to L) are called by him, 
in order of merit, S, A, Cj L. Of these, he says, S is from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, A belongs to the twelfth, as does C 
(after 1150), and L is not later than C.^ According to Meyer, in 
the article mentioned in the footnote below, St. Augustine is men- 
tioned as one of the author’s authorities in three places in the poem, 
verses 241, 616, 2777. To these may be added verses 33, 61. The 
fragment which is the subject of his article does not contain the 
name. In all five places Mall prints Augustin(s). The variants 
are, for verse 33: S augustin (the printed text has the nominative 
Augustins) f L austins; verse 61: Laustins; for verse 241: L austins; 
verse 616: S augustin, L and A austins; verse 2777: S agustins, 
A austins, C and L austin. That is, of the twelfth-century MSS 
(C and A) C has austin once (vs. 2777), and A has austin(s) twice 
(vss. 616 and 2777), while of the two thirteenth-century MSS S has 
once (vs. 2777) agustins (that is, a, not au, in the first syllable), 
and L has austin{s) in all five places. S clearly prefers the learned 
Augustinus), but in verse 2777 it indicates a more popular form with 
no in the fij:st syllable as possibly present in its source, and we have 
seen that a more popular form was really used in France. Further, 

1 But P. Meyer, in an article on a fragment of a manuscript of PMlipe’s poem 
(JSomama, XL, 70 ff.), says in a footnote (p. 70): ... **J’ai examine le ms. de Lincoln 
[L], il y a peu d’ann^es, et mon impression est qu’il n’est pas ant^rieur au milieu ou 
mtoe ^ la fin du XIII® si^cle, tandis que le Cottonien [Cl est certainement de la seconde 
moiti6 du XII®.’" V, it may be added, Mall called of the twelfth or the thirteenth 
century; “die Angaben variieren.’* 
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for the name of the month S seems to have changed an earher ailst 
to something nearer the Latin (vs. 987, where C, L, and A have a 
lacuna, and S is the only MS, it reads E augustus verite while Mall 
prints the more acceptable E aiist en verte; verite is of course a learned 
word; and verse 1144, where S shows et august et novemher, and Mall 
prints E aiist e novemhre; here august is neither Latin nor good French; 
verse 1347, where S again has august, while MalFs line is E en aiist 
asistrent; verse 2879, where S has et agust, and MaU reads for the 
line E aiist quatre en at; here, too, agust is neither Latin nor good 
French and suggests aust in its source; in this line L has et augustus, 
which spoils the verse). All this, though not decisive, points toward 
aiist as Philipe^s form for the name of the month, and Austin for the 
name of the man. 


*EXCISE 

For this word I consider only the OFr. acceis, given in NED as the 
probable source of the Dutch word from which the English word 
comes. This acceis, in rhyme with defeis in the twelfth century, is 
evidently taken from verse 58 of Hippeau^s edition of the Vie de S. 
Thomas de CantorbSry, His reputation as an editor of Old French 
texts is not very high, but we are indebted to him particularly for 
this text of a very remarkable poem. He was not, to be sure, the 
first person to pubhsh an edition, but his work has long been the most 
convenient as well as the most complete one available, and less was 
expected of an editor of medieval texts then than now. Bekker 
published the poem (from an incomplete MS) in the Abhandlungen 
of the Berlin Academy in 1838. This edition did not contain the 
passage here concerned. But in 1844 he published, also among the 
Abhandlungen of the same academy, supplementary verses, and here 
we find the desired lines. They are also printed by Godefroy in his 
Dictionary, from a MS in the Biblioth5que Nationale in Paris, and 
at first sight it would seem that we accordingly have the readings of 
three different MSS. P. Meyer also published several hundred lines 
of the poem in his Recueil d^ anciens textes bas-latins, provengaux et 
frangais, but they do not include our verse. The edition to be pub- 
lished by E. Walberg, announced in Romania, XL VII, 149, has not 
yet appeared to my knowledge. 
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The lines we need for comparison follow: 

1. Bekker (1844) from British Museum MS Harl 270 (I give the 
whole stanza so that the sense of the important hne may be better 
seen) : 

Mult poez bien veer, mal conseil ot li reis. 
n ne dust fere k clerc n^^ iglise defeis, 
ne tolir rien del lur, mes mettre i dur acreis. 
de Figlise prent il la corone e les leis. 
mes deus Tament, ki est uns en persones treis, 

2. Hippeau^s text (1859). He says, “Ms 6236 Suppl. fran 9 . 
Bibl. imperial”: 

Mult poez bien v6eir; mau conseil out h Eeis. 

II ne deit faire a clerc, n’a iglise defeis, 

Ne tolir rien de lur, m^s mettre i pot acceis; 

De riglise prent il la corone et les leis; 

Mes deus la ment, ki est uns et persones treis. 

3. Godefroy’s Dictionary ^ s.v, acrois, from MS Richelieu 13513: 

Mult poez bien veeir, mau conseil out li reis; 

Il ne deit faire a clerc n^a iglise defeis, 

Ne tolir rien de lur mes mettre i pot acreis. 

Only a few words more are needed. Omont^s Catalogue General 
des manmcrits frangais, for the Biblioth^que Nationale, under No. 
13513, containing the Vie de St. Thomas de Cantorhery, observes that 
it was “publi^e par C. Hippeau, Paris, 1859,” and in the list of old 
and new numbers we find, “Num4ro 2636, Numero actuel 13513.” 
It is easy to see that the reading acceis in Hippeau^s edition is an 
error for acreis^ and it is also easy to see why acceis j “a tax,” is not 
in Godefroy^s Dictionary. Neither the form, if it is to be derived 
from “ "^accensuMj verbal sb. f. accensdre to tax (whence OFr. accenser, 
acenser),^^ etc., nor the meaning “tax” for the supposed OFr. acceis, 
can be accepted as plausible. The OFr. words in the parenthesis 
indicate what is to be expected; words of such origin and meaning 
are, if found in OFr., pretty certain to be learned words and to retain 
in spelling the n before the s. There was no OFr. word acceis, 
“tax”; the word in the poem is acreis, “increase,” which also fits the 
context, as a word meaning “tax” would not. 
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*FAy, FAIRY 

If OFr. acceis is a ghost-word/’ much the same thing must be 
said of OFr. fae, ^^fairy/^ which turns up in NED as the OFr. source 
of English /aze in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, II, 1019 (in Macaulay’s 
edition, in rhyme with delate). It is also in Korting’s Lateinisch-- 
Romanisches Worterb., edition of 1907, as OFr. from Lat. Fata with 
the added paranthesis “ (Angeglichen an das Vb. faer)” and, as other 
forms faie (which is in Gower’s Ballades) j and ^^selten /ee”; this 
implying that fae is the usual OFr. form. Now from the Lat. fata 
no form/ae could come regularly as a popular word in Fr. ; the regular 
form is fee (found in Marie de France, Chretien de Troyes, and also 
in the Roman de Thebes, though not often in any of these, so far as I 
see). But a well-authenticated OFr. fae, ^'fairy,” I have yet to 
see. The Angleichung assumed in Korting is highly improbable; 
in the verb faer, p.p. (which is very common) fae, the a is imaccented 
and in fae it must bear the accent. No similar word has been adduced 
in OFr. ending in -ae with accented a, and the form seems inadmis- 
sible. In the Zeitschr. fur roman. Philologie, XXIV, 563, in an 
article written by F. Ed, Schneegans, occurs the following: 
d’Arras, der Verfasser des Roman de Melusine, spricht von Geister- 
gestalten, die den Alten (nos anciens) erschienen und von den Einen 
luitons von Andern ^les faes,’ von Andern Tes bonnes dames’ genannt 
wurden.” In a footnote the writer refers to “Leroux de Lincy, Intro- 
duction au livre des l^gendes p. 171 ss.” And there we do find about 
a page, said in a footnote (p. 173) to be taken from the Roman de 
Melusine, par J. d’Arras, MS du Roi, n. 7555, fol. 1 verso, fol. 2 
recto.” In this passage faes occurs at least twice. This made it 
necessary to refer to the only printed text available to me of the 
Roman de Melusine, that of 1854, edited by Brunet, who reproduced, 
not entirely without changes, a printing of 1478. There are several 
slight differences between the passage in this edition and that quoted 
from the MS. The printed edition has in the two places concerned 
faSes, and several other passages from it are cited by Godefroy under 
the verb faer, p.p. fae. I cannot now give the MS readings, but I 
think there can be no doubt that faes, as a word meaning “fairies,” 
if it really occurs in that or any other MS, is an error due to con- 
fusion of fSe with the participle /a^, also spelled /e^, whether the mis- 
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take is due to the writer of the MS itself or was found in its source. 
I might add that Godefroy, in the Complement^ s,v. fee, has given one 
example with the spelling obviously the past participle feminine 
used substantively. 

The OFr- ending -ee may appear as -eie, whether this is due to 
influences in England or whether it was taken over from continental 
French. This explanation was offered more than thirty years ago 
for English fay, Gower’s fate (this is only a graphic variant of feie, 
which I do not remember meeting), by Behrens in his “Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der franzosischen Sprache in England/’ in Franzdsische 
Studien, V, 82-83. I think it is better than the one I suggested in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

*IZZARD 

For this word I may refer to my first article already mentioned 
under Ache, Aitch, and to my second one in the same [Harvard] 
Studies and Notes, Volume II. 

*JEWEL 

It is enough to refer to my Etymological Notes in Volume I of the 
same series, and to Meyer-Lubke, Roman. Etym. Worterb., s.v. jocus. 

*LAIR, LATER, ^^A EWER” 

The latter spelling is the oldest recorded in NED under lair in 
this sense, with dates 1491 and 1508. No etymology is there pro- 
posed. I think it most probable that it is from Fr. Vaiguiere, the I 
being the definite article. 

*LETTUCE 

In Webster’s Dictionary, edition of 1910, I have indicated this 
as an old plural, in OFr. laitues, but without giving reasons. It may 
be called a collective noun in Enghsh; we cannot say “a lettuce,” 
using instead ^^a head of lettuce,” We can say, ‘^he grows beans, 
beets, cabbages, and lettuce,” joining it naturally with plurals that 
are unmistakable. For the use of the plural in OFr., see Baist’s 
edition of Chretien’s Conte del Graal, verses 6463-64: '^Mes il n’i ot 
s’erbetes non Cerfuel letues et cresson”; Godefroy, VI, s.v. porce- 
kdne: “Porcelaine et letues et froides coses, and in his Complements^ 
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$,v. arache: “En chous, en cresson ou en betes, En arraches ou en 
letues’^; compare also Levy, Prov, Supplementwdrterb.j s,v. lachuga 
and lachuguetaj for the forms laitugas and laychuguetas; and, finally, 
my colleague, Professor Wiener, in the Zeitschr, fur roman, Philol,, 
XXXIV, 651, quotes a passage showing '^was in dem Laden eines 
regratier .... im 13. Jahrh. verkauft wurde,^^ and in this we may 
notice “poma immatura, et pira, et lactucas et nasturcia.” If my 
view is right it would seem that the plural sense was soon lost in 
Enghsh, for our word retains the voiceless sibilant (written ce) 
which the final s of the OFr. plural had, not voicing it to the sound 
of z as is generally done with native English plurals when the singular 
ends with a vowel. 

*PALMISTRY 

See my explanation in the dictionary already so often mentioned.^ 

1 Walberg’s editioD of the Old French poem mentioned under excise above I have 
now been able to consult. In the line concerned it has acreis, as was to be expected. 
Here I may also add a note on the etymology of the English word avenge, derived 
in NED from OFr. avengier .... “f. A to ■{•vengier,"^ etc. In a peculiar sense this may 
seem true, but the etymology is nevertheless in my opinion wrong. The OFr. word 
avengier is known, but it does not appear to mean “avenge.” It is defined in Godefroy 
as “parvenir, venir k bout,” and Tobler’s dictionary gives an intransitive and a transi- 
tive use. Meyer-Liibke derives it from an assumed LL. advenicare, and its meaning 
certainly does suggest a derivative of advenire. But the OFr. avengier looks like a 
compound of vengier (modern venger), and the English word was, I believe, due to just 
this misunderstanding. It should be added that Godefroy has also an avengement, 
and NED has an English avengement derived from this, the English word being estab- 
lished by several citations. Not so the OFr. one, for which one example only is cited, 
with V avengement. But if the passage is looked up one finds that the MS reads la 
vengement, which the editor has corrected to V avengement. It looks as if the scribe 
had written la with vengeance in his mind, and then had written vengement (which i s 
called for by the rhyme), but had failed to correct his la to le. 



FINITE VERB CATEGORIES 

Kemp Malone 
Ilniversity of Minnesota 

I, ASPECT 

According to the usual definition, a verb expresses an act or a 
state. Since, however, even that most static of verbs, expresses as 
much of action as is involved in existence, the distinction between act 
and state seems unsatisfactory, and in fact no such distinction is made 
in ordinary speech. We do, however, make a distinction between 
actions according to whether we conceive of them as transitional or 
functional, as involving or not involving a change from one state to 
another.^ Thus, if we compare remove and move we see that the 
action is conceived of in the former as transitional, in the latter as 
functional.^ A verb which expresses functional action is called a 
durative; a verb which expresses transitional action may be called a 
trajective. Formal means of expressing the distinction between dura- 
tive and trajective exist in many languages; compare, e.g., caleo 
and calesco in Latin. But it is rare to find the distinction carried 
through rigorously and systematically. 

It follows from the very nature of the durative that its action is 
conceived of absolutely, i.e., without term. On the other hand, the 
trajective is always and necessarily conceived of in terms of one of the 
states (i.e., durative actions) between which it serves as transition. 
The trajective may be called afferent if the durative serving as refer- 
ence point follows it in time; efferent, if the durative precedes it in 
time. Thus, in the series come, he present, go and go, be absent, come 
the first member is afferent, the second durative, the third efferent. 
The trajective is thus afferent or efferent according to the durative 
to which it is referred. Similarly, in the series stand, fall, lie the 
traj active /aZZ is efferent if referred to stand, afferent if referred to lie, 

1 A functional action may indeed involve change, but such change is thought of 
as inherent in the state itself, not as affording passage from one state to another. 
Thus, rotate is functional, not transitional action. 

^ But mor)e may be transitional, as when causative or when equivalent in mean- 
ing to remove. 
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Sometimes no simple durative occurs, with which the trajective may 
be associated; in practice, however, the classification can usually be 
made without difficulty. Thus, the trajective scale leads up to a 
durative he on top and hence is afferent. In English the series affer-- 
ent, durative, efferent is often indicated analytically and with great 
precision, as in start playing, play, stop playing. 

The durative with its two trajectives is to be looked upon as 
expressing a single action in three phases — ^initial, medial and final. 
This is clearly the case, e.g., in the series be born, live, die and become, 
be, cease to be. The same apphes to series like/aZZ, lie, rise, although 
here the method of initiation and conclusion may vary (as be laid, lie, 
be raised). We may, therefore, bring durative and trajective under 
one head by defining each as a verb which expresses an action in its 
aspect as a phase of a larger action. Our first aspect, then, is the 
aspect of phase. 

Allied to the aspect of phase is the aspect of sequence. In the 
latter, two actions are conceived of as united by a relationship of 
cause and effect. The first member of the sequence is called a 
causative, the second a resultative. Causative and resultative may 
at the same time be afferent and durative, as lay, lie; but two alterna- 
tive afferents may make a sequence, as fell, fall, where either member 
may be used as afferent of the durative lie. Similarly, either member 
of the sequence expel, go may serve as efferent of the durative be 
present. A causative may have more than one resultative. Thus, 
in the series {the ball) is thrown, flies, hits {the fence) the afferent 
throw is causative, the durative fly and the efferent hit are both resulta- 
tive. In practice, however, one effect gains and holds our attention 
to the exclusion of the other effects; these latter are therefore ignored 
and omitted from the sequence. 

Similar to the foregoing aspects is the aspect of stage. Here 
certain actions are unified by being represented as successive stages 
of the same journey, so to speak. Three such stages are to be dis- 
tinguished: desire, attempt, and accomplishment. To these cor- 
respond the verb types known as desiderative, conative and perlative,^ 
respectively. Compare the English series be hungry (i.e., desire to 
eat), try to eat, eat or the Latin esurio, edo. The desiderative easily 

^The term “perlative” is of my own invention, let me hasten to add! 
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passes into the conative, as in the Latin parturiOj which properly 
means “desire to give birth” but which is ordinarily used in the 
sense “try to give birth^ be in travail.” Again, the same form may 
serve for conative and perlative, as often in Latin. The English 
method of marking stage is analytical, of course. The perlative 
stage may be marked by the use of succeed as an auxiliary. 

The next aspect to be considered is that of structure, an aspect by 
virtue of which two actions are related to each other as simple and 
composital forms, respectively, of the same activity. Thus, knock 
may be looked upon as a serial action in which each member of the 
series is to be identified with an isolated action rap. The action 
represented by rap may thus be called a simplexive; that represented 
by knock, a complexive. Again, strike is simplexive, beat complexive. 
Similar but not identical is the aspect of number, through which verbs 
are related as singular or unicative and plural or frequentative forms of 
the same actions. Compare Latin rogo and rogito. In English the 
frequentative may be marked by the auxiliary keep, as keep knocking. 

Familiar enough is the aspect of intensity, exemplified in such a 
series as doze, sleep, sleep fast. Verbs of weak intensity are called 
diminutives; of mean intensity, mediatives; of strong intensity, 
augmentatives. Compare such Latin verbs as capio, capesso. 

Finally, we come to the aspect of contrast or polarity, where two 
actions are conceived of as related by virtue of their very opposition. 
In its most common form, polarity is expressed through an auxiliary 
called the negative. If the auxiliary is absent, the verb is thought of 
as being in its positive aspect; otherwise, as being in its negative 
aspect. So expressed, however, the negative aspect lacks definition ; 
in effect it is only a denial of one pole or extreme, and the exact 
nature of the opposition is left to inference. Thus, in the contrast 
go and not go the second member may be equivalent to stay or to 
come. In practice, it is true, the context often supplies the needed 
information; often, too, one prefers to leave the opposition unde- 
fined. In many cases, however, a sharply defined opposition is 
desirable, whence such contrasts as like and dislike (where the negative 
aspect is marked by a prefix) or as love and hate, feast and fast, fill 
and empty, come and go, rise and fall, rise and set (where no formal 
means are used to indicate the polarity). 
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n. MODE 

In the discussion above, we have classified verbs in terms of the 
aspects through which they may be brought together to form more 
comprehensive units of action. We come now to a consideration of 
the verb, not as a member of an action group but as an individual 
action. So considered, a given verb takes form in terms of certain 
media through which alone our minds seem able to function. The 
media in question are those of mode, space, and time. Let us begin 
with mode. 

The human mind is so constituted that it responds to stimuli in 
certain definite ways. For grammatical purposes, its ways of response 
in respect of a verb are called modes, and a verb is said to be in a 
certain mode if its action is expressed in terms of that mode. Thus, 
in the statement I will go the action is expressed in terms of the 
mode (i.e., the manner of mental response) which we call volition. 
The verb here then may be spoken of as being in the volitive mode. 
Modal possibihties are obviously numerous. They may be grouped, 
however, under a few reasonably well-defined heads. 

Perhaps the most elementary mental reaction is that of feeling, a 
reaction which gives us such sensations as pleasure or pain, hope or 
fear, desire or repugnance. The mode of feeling may be called the 
animative. An action expressed in terms of feeliag, then, may be 
said to be in the animative mode. Such expression may be direct, i.e., 
through the verb form itself, as in 0 that he came, lest he come. Or the 
feeling may find expression through a modal auxiliary, as in may he 
come. Or the verb expressing the action may be made dependent 
on a verb expressing the feeling (i.e., the modal action), as in I hope 
he comes, I want him to come, he would like to come. The distinction 
between verbs of feeling, so used, and modal auxiliaries is, of course, 
artificial enough. The expression of an action in terms of wish or 
desire is often given a special mode, the optative, doubtless because 
wish is so important and so sharply defined. Optative forms, how- 
ever, are often used for other feelings as well, and in any case desire 
and repugnance can only with violence be separated from their 
kindred feelings hope and fear, pleasure and pain. 

Another type of mental reaction is that of judgment — ^in modal 
terms, the judicative. Judgments may be moral or rational, i.e., of 
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convention or of fact. Before considering them, however, it will be 
convenient to discuss a mental reaction which serves as link between 
feeling and judgment, viz., the reaction of opinion, or, put in modal 
terms, the putative. An opinion grows out of a mixture of unspecified 
feeling and judgment, but this basis is implicit, not explicit. In 
intensity, the opinion may range all the way from fancy or conjecture 
to belief. An action is usually expressed in putative terms by being 
subordinated to a putative verb, as in I think he can come, he was 
believed to he ill, A putative is usually found superimposed upon an 
animative or judicative, which it serves to make more or less doubtful 
(doubt itself indeed is a putative verb). 

We now come to moral judgments, or judgments of convention. 
The mode corresponding may be named the morative, A moral 
judgment may be one of duty, propriety, or justice, according to 
whether the action is put in terms of fidelity, harmony, or legahty. 
Thus, in he should come (i.e., he ought to come) we have a morative 
of fidelity; in it is fitting that he come, a morative of harmony; in it is 
right that he come, a morative of legality. 

As to rational judgments, or judgments of fact, these may be of 
possibility, probability, or certainty; again, they may be ideal or real. 
Thus, in he can come, he is able to come the action is put in terms of 
ideal possibility; in he may come, he may have come, of real possibihty ; 
in he should come, of ideal probability; in he is likely to come, of real 
probability; in he would come, of ideal certainty; in he will come, of 
real certainty or actuality. The last gives us the indicative mode. 
Actions put in terms of possibihty, whether ideal or real, are said to be 
in the potential mode. Otherwise, no special terminology exists. 

In addition to feeling and judgment, we may have a type of mental 
reaction called volition; the mode corresponding has been called the 
volitive. The weakest form of vohtion is that which we find in expres- 
sions of iadifiference, wilhngness, or permission. Thus, he may come 
means ‘^1 have no objection to his coming'^ or “I am willing for him 
to come^' or ^'he has my permission to come.” Somewhat stronger 
is promise or intention, as in I will come in the sense, “I promise to 
come” or “I intend to come” or ^^I have made up my mind to come.” 
Stronger stiH is determination, as in I will come in the sense, “I am 
determined to come” or he shall come in the sense, am determined 
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that he come.’’ Strongest of all is command, a form of voHtion so 
important and so sharply defined that it may have a mode of its own, 
the imperativej as in come! The expression of a command, however, 
need not involve the use of a separate mode; thus, in Latin the so- 
called vohtive subjunctive may be used for imperative purposes; in 
English, the auxiliary will may be resorted to (the so-called polite 
form). Another form of volition is the suggestion or proposal, as in 
let us go; it is frequently expressed with circumlocution, as in why 
douH you come with me f or 7 suggest that you come with me. 

Finally, we may have composite mental reactions. We have 
already noted this in the case of the putative. Other combinations 
are also possible. Thus, in if only he were here or would that he were 
here the expression of the wish is combined with the expression of a 
judgment of fact. In such cases, it often happens that one of the 
reactions is left out altogether. Thus, in he has come the judgment 
may be accompanied by a feeling of regret, surprise or pleasure, but 
none of these finds expression in the form of the statement; here, of 
course, in speech the tone of voice may serve to remedy the 
deficiency, while in writing, an additional statement like the man 
said regretfully may be used for the same purpose. Often, too, feehngs 
are given expression through exclamatory words or phrases, and still 
other devices may be used. 


III. VOICE 

The second medium in terms of which the action of the verb 
must be expressed is that of space. For such expression the source 
and the goal of the action are used as loci. The position of these two 
points known, both the path which the action takes and the direction 
of movement can be determined with some precision. Thus, in A 
killed B the action begins at A and stops at B; it may be represented 
graphically by a line drawn from A to B. If only one locus is fur- 
nished (as often happens), the determination of the spatial position 
of the action must be in terms of this locus only, and hence is less 
precise. 

The action of the finite verb is usually represented as attached 
either to its source or to its goal. The locus which serves as point of 
attachment is called the subject of the verb; the other locus, the object. 
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The terminology is hardly felicitous, but long usage Justifies us in 
retaining it. Let us first take up actions attached to their source. 
A verb so attached is said to be in the active voice. The attachment 
may be in one of four ways. In the first place, it may be absolute, 
i.e., unaccompanied by any information as to the goal of the action. 
This is the case, e.g., in the statement A hilled, i.e., A was a killer, A 
verb attached to a locus in this absolute fashion is said to be intransi- 
tive, Secondly, the goal likewise may be given, but identified with 
the source as a whole, as in A killed himself. In this case, the verb 
is said to be reflexive. Thirdly, the goal may be identified with the 
source by parts, as in A and B killed each other. Here the verb is 
called a reciprocal. Finally, the goal may be represented as external, 
i.e., separate from the source, as in A killed B, where the verb is said 
to be transitive. 

On the other hand, actions may be attached to their goal, in which 
case the verb is spoken of as being in the passive voice. Here again 
one would expect the four subdivisions intransitive, reflexive, recip- 
rocal, and transitive, as in A was killed, A was killed by himself, A and 
B were killed by each other and A was killed by B respectively. And, 
in fact, this terminology is used in such cases as A was killed, where 
the verb is said to be intransitive. In the other cases, however, the 
information about the source is given by means of a prepositional 
phrase; in other words, the free locus does not stand in direct relation 
to the verb as object, but is tacked on indirectly. Hence the true 
relationships find no expression in the orthodox terminology. 

Some verbs take two objects, known as the objects of the person 
and of the thing, as in A gave B the hat. Here the object of the 
person is the true goal, of course; the object of the thing serves only 
to make more precise the nature of the action — ^in this case hat-giving. 
Similarly, in A called B a liar the action is a special kind of denuncia- 
tion, viz., liar-calling. Hence in the passive construction we find 
the object of the person becoming the subject, as in B was given the 
hat, B was called a liar. One may also say the hat was given B, how- 
ever; the prevalence of this construction is due rather to analogy than 
to logic. 

Some verbs have only one voice. This may be active, as in live, 
or passive as in be born or die* The peculiarity arises from the fact 
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that some actions can be conceived of only in attachment to source or 
goal as the case may be. Verbs of this character may be active in 
form though passive in meaning, as seem^ fall, or the reverse, as the 
Latin profidscor. The latter is called a deponent; perhaps the same 
word may be applied to die^ etc. 


IV. TENSE 

The third medium in terms of which the action of the verb must 
be expressed is that of time. Here we must first consider the temporal 
point of view from which the action is regarded. We may take our 
stand in time past, time being, or time to come. To indicate these 
three possible points of view I have invented the adjectives hesternal, 
hodiernal and crastinal. We may begin with the simplest of the three 
possibilities, the hodiernal point of view. 

Using our station in the time stream as a reference point, we must 
express the action of the verb in terms of its temporal position. There 
are seven possibilities here. First of all, we may place the action in 
time past; this gives the preterit tense, as in he sang. The preterit 
tells us nothing about later conditions; it simply places in time past 
the action under consideration. Secondly, we may place the action 
exclusively in time past; this gives the perfect tense, as in he has sung. 
The perfect not only places the action in time past but also excludes 
it from time being. It, therefore, gives us two pieces of information, 
viz., a positive: the action took place in time past; and a negative: 
the action is not taking place now. Thirdly, we may place the action 
in both time past and time being, as in he has sung for an hour already 
(implying he is singing still) ; this gives what may be called the per- 
ducent tense. The perducent is expressed by the perfect in English, 
by the present in Latin, etc. Of the two parts of its action, that part 
lying in time past is emphasized by the English form; that part lying 
in time being, by the Continental form. Fourthly, we may place the 
action in time being, without offering further information; this 
gives the present tense, as in he sings. Fifthly, we may place the 
action both in time being and in time to come, as in he is to sing (or 
he will sing) an hour longer (implying he is now singing) ; this gives 
what may be called the prolate tense, the counterpart of the per- 
ducent. Sixthly, we may place the action exclusively in time to 
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come, as in he has not yet sung (impl3dng he will sing) ; this gives what 
may be called the inexordinate tense, the counterpart of the perfect. 
Finally, we may place the action in time to come without further 
indication; this gives the future tense, as in he will sing. 

If now we shift to the hesternal point of view, we get a new set of 
tenses parallel to the hodiernal. They may be exemplified as follows: 
hesternal preterit, he had sung; perfect, he had sung already (implying 
he was not singing then) ; perducent, he had been singing long already 
(implying he was still singing)] present, he sang; prolate, he would 
sing an hour longer (implying he was then singing)] inexordinate, he 
had not yet sung (implying he would sing)] future, he would sing. 
Similarly, from the crastinal point of view we have the following 
tenses: crastinal preterit, he will have sung; perfect, he will have 
sung already (or some such form) ; perducent, he will have been singing 
long already; present, he will sing; prolate, he will keep singing (or 
he will not stop singing) an hour hence; inexordinate, he will not yet 
have sung; future, he will have (his song) to sing. It will be observed 
that the hesternal present is identical with the hodiernal preterit, 
the crastinal present with the hodiernal future. The total number of 
tenses, then, is nineteen. 

Besides point of view and position, the matter of temporal 
extension has its effect on the form of the verb. Such extension may 
be imlimited or hmited; the latter again may be full or reduced. 
Unlimited extension gives a universal, as in the sun rises and sets, or a 
habitual, frequently expressed in English through the auxiliary would. 
In limited extension, on the other hand, one^s view is confined to an 
empirical occasion, as in the sun is rising. The difference between 
full ^nd reduced limited extension is one of stress; I may illustrate 
by the sentence, As I write the birds are singing in the trees. Here 
write has reduced, are singing has fuU hmited extension. The use of 
periphrastic forms (incorrectly called progressive) to indicate full 
limited extension is characteristic of Enghsh. 



NOTES ON THE EOUNDEES OF PRESCRIPTIVE 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

W. F. Bryan 
Northwestern University 

Complete treatises of English grammar, undertaking to determine 
proper constructions and usage and thus to fashion public taste, 
were creations of the later eighteenth century. The first of the 
prescriptive grammarians whose work contributed greatly to the 
formation of conventional standards was Robert Lowth, successively 
Bishop of St. David^s, Oxford, and London, and a distinguished 
classical and oriental scholar. His Short Introduction to English 
Grammar first appeared in 1762. In 1761, Joseph Priestley, the great 
scientist, published his Rudiments of English GrammaVy and in 1768 
reissued it with the addition of a very considerable body of Notes 
and Observations for the Use of Those Who have made some 
Proficiency in the Language’’; it was particularly in these “Notes 
and Observations” that he discussed the propriety of forms and 
constructions about which there might be question. Much more 
ambitious in scope than Lowth’s and Priestley’s grammars was 
George Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, which appeared in two 
large volumes in 1776. It was the first comprehensive presentation 
of the principles underlying effective writing in English, and the 
ancestor of the line of formal “rhetorics” which preceded the text- 
books in “practical composition” of our own day. With the works 
of these three British authorities may be coupled that of the first 
American grammarian of any originality whose statements had 
wide currency — Noah Webster. His Plain and Comprehensive 
Grammar, first published at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1784, was 
Part II of his Grammatical Institute of the English Language, Part I 
of which was his famous speller.^ The following pages present some 

^ The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books with its Supplement lists eleven 
editions of Lowth’s Short Introduction before 1790. My references are to the “second 
edition, corrected,” London, 1763. A “new edition, corrected” of Priestley’s Rudi- 
ments containing the “Notes and Observations” was issued in London, 1769, and 
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illustrations of the character of the discussions by these authorities 
on constructions about the propriety of which there was difference 
of opinion among them. 

Means as sin-gulah 

Lowth was disturbed by the anomaly of means, a plural form, 
qualified by singular a or this or that. Concerning a quotation 
(p. 19, n. 4) ^'a means of doing good,^^ he asked, Ought it not to be 
a meanf^’ Again in a note (p. 129, n. 1) to his statement that some 
of the pronominal adjectives, unlike other adjectives, must agree in 
number with their substantives, he returned to the subject. He cited 
this means, that means from the Bible and Atterbury’s Sermons with 
the query: “Ought it not to be, by these means, by those means f or 
by this mean, by that mean, in the singular number ? as it is used by 
Hooker, Sidney, Shakespear, Priestley (p. 64) opposed Lowth's 

effort to displace means by mean in the singular: “Custom has so 
formed our ears, that they do not easily admit this form of the word, 
notwithstanding it is more agreeable to the general analogy of the 
language.” He also cited pains and news as apparent plurals which 
might be construed as singulars. Campbell (I, 401, note), though 

was frequently reprinted. My references are to this edition. The Museum Catalogue 
lists editions of Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric only as dated 1776, 1808, 1816, 
and abridged, 1823. The wide influence of this work is evidenced, however, by the 
general adoption of the doctrine of “Good Use” as first defined in it. I have used 
the first edition, London and Edinburgh, 1776. So far as I have observed, the later 
editions of Lowth, Priestley, and Campbell contained little essential modification of 
earlier statements. The situation is altogether different, however, in the case of 
Webster’s Plain and Comprehensive Grammar, The first edition appears to be largely 
a colorless following of Lowth; but, apparently under the influence of Priestley, 
Webster became much more independent, and this independence appears in the 
editions which had widest circulation. To judge from a preface dated 1787 of an un- 
dated fourth Connecticut edition, this change in attitude had come about by 1787. 
In addition to the four Hartford editions, before the end of the century at least two 
were printed in Philadelphia (1787, 1789), and five in Boston between 1790 and 1797. 
My references are to the first Boston edition’, 1790. 

For the opportunity to examine these texts, I am gratefully indebted to the 
Library of Harvard University and to the Library of Congress. 

1 In this same note Lowth objected to the collectivizing singular demonstrative 
with a plural substantive as used in certain idioms, and quoted with disapproval the 
following: 

“‘We have strict statutes, and most biting laws, 

Which for this nineteen years we have let sleep.’ 

Shakespear, Meas. for Meas. 

T have not wept this forty years* Dryden.” 
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somewhat hesitantly, agreed with Priestley: he declared that although 
the existence of the singular mean '^must inevitably give to the above 
phxases by this means, it is a means, etc., an appearance of solecism 
in the judgment of those who are accustomed to attend to the rules 
of syntax,’^ yet “no person of taste, I presume, will venture so far 
to violate the present usage, and consequently to shock the ears of 
the generality of readers, as to say, ^By this mean,’ or ^By that 
mean.’” Webster (p. 36, note) stated that Means is used in both 
niimbers, and sometimes pains ” ; and he gave as an example : “ ^ This 
k <i means.’ General Practice, and almost all good writers.” 

It is FOLLOWED BY A PLXJKAL SUBSTANTIVE 

Lowth took exception also to it is followed by a plural substantive. 
In his discussion of agreement in number (p. 129, n. 1), he stated, 
''So the- Pronoun must agree with its Noun,” and quoted for cor- 
rection passages in which a singular pronoun had been made to refer 
to a plural substantive. He continued: “And the phrase which 
oecurs in the following examples, though pretty common and author- 
ized by custom, yet seems to be somewhat defective in the same way.” 
The phrase to which he objected was ^tis these, His they, His two or 
thTee, quoted from Pope, Prior, and Shakespeare. Priestley, too, 
was at least dubious concerning this construction. He stated 
(f>p. 190-91): is, and it was are often, after the manner of the 

French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our best 
writers.” After giving a number of examples, he continued: 

This construction seems almost unavoidable in answer to a question 
asked in the same form. Who was it that caught the fish? It was we.^ 
Tliis licence in the construction of it is (if the critical reader will think proper 
to admit of it at all) has, however, been certainly abused in the following 
sentence, which is thereby made a very aukward one. It is wonderful, the 
very few trifiing accidents which happen not once, perhaps, in several years. 
Observations on the Turks, vol. 2, p. 54.^ 

iFor the sake of consistency, I have had to reverse Priestley’s practice with 
r&gard to italics and nornaal type in illustrative exanaples. He used italics for the body 
of the exanaple, and normal type for the particularly significant element. 

2 Though dubious as to it is they, etc., Priestley gave at least qualified approval 
to a somewhat similar construction that was never in anything like general use and is 
aot admitted at all today. He stated (p. 191) : “When the particle there is prefixed to 
a verb singular, a plural nominative may follow without a very sensible impropriety. 
17 here necessarily follows from thence these plain and unquestionable consequences 
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Campbell (I, 496-502) discussed somewhat elaborately not only 
it is followed by the logical subject in the plural, but also it as the 
formal subject referring to persons as well as to things, and referring 
to the first person as well as to the second and the third. He approved 
all three. Webster also (p. 91) defended it is these, it is they: 
believe these phrases may be defended on philosophical principles; 
these and they collectively forming an agent or subject represented by 
it At any rate, the idiom is so well established, and the other 
construction is so awkward, that an English ear cannot consent to 
the correction — ^they are they/' 

THE ACCUSATIVE CASE FORM AFTER tO be 

Lowth cited (p. 115, n. 5) for reprobation and correction a 
number of instances of personal forms of to he followed by the accusa- 
tive case, drawing liis examples from the Bible, Prior, the Spectator, 
Shakespeare, and Swift. Priestley vigorously defended this usage 
(p. 104): ^^All our grammarians say, that the nominative cases of 
pronouns ought to follow the verb substantive as weU as precede it; 
yet many familiar forms of speech, and the example of some of our 
best writers, would lead us to make a contrary rule; or, at least, 
would leave us at liberty to adopt which we liked best." After 
supporting this statement by quoting a number of examples, including 
some of those objected to by Lowth, he continued: “When the word 
if begins a sentence, it seems pretty clear, that no person, whose 
attention to artificial rules did not put a sensible restraint upon his 
language, would ever use the nominatb^'e case after the verb to he. 
Who would not say, If it be me, rather than If it be I Campbell 
(I, 488, note) briefly stigmatized “these vulgar but unauthorized 
idioms, It is me, it is him, from the C^est moi, c^est lui of the French." 
On this point — either because of doubt as to the propriety of this 
construction, or because of carelessness in revision from an earher 
edition — ^Webster's attitude appeared somewhat inconsistent with 

1 Priestley’s attitude appears to be raucb like that of many today who defend the 
construction but shun it in writing. I do not recall his thus using any accusative 
form in th^Eudiments; and in his illustration (p. 190) of a plural after it was, he used the 
nominative, “it was we.” In his discussion of the case form of pronouns, Priestley’s 
ignorance of historical grammar led him into a curious error (p. 103) : “In one familiar 
phrase, the pronoun me seems to be used in the nominative, and, as it were, in the 
third person too; but the pronoun and the verb make but one word. Meihinks 
already I your tears survey. Pope.” 
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itself. In a remark to Rule 6 (p. 44) he stated: “The verb to he has 
a nominative after it, as well as before it; as, ‘it was I\’ ‘ye are they 
who justify yourselves.’ For this reason, this passage seems to be 
ungrammatical, 'whom do men say that I am.’ Matth. xvi. 13. 
It ought to be whOj governed of amP But in his body of notes and 
comments this condemnation was greatly modified (p. 88): “It is 
very common to hear these phrases, it is me, it was him. These appear 
not strictly grammatical, but have such a prevalence in English and 
in other languages derived from the same source, it inclines me to 
think, that there may be reasons for them, which are not now under- 
stood In some instances, these cannot well be avoided. See 

Priestley on Pronouns.”^ 


Who AS ACCUSATIVE 

The use of who instead of whom, occurring usually when the pro- 
noun precedes the verb or preposition of which it is the object, was of 
course reprehended by Lowth. In a footnote (p. 104, n. 9), he cited 
eight instances of who as object of a verb — ^in seven of these instances 
who preceded the verb — and declared, “In all these places it ought to 
be whomJ^ Again (p. 140, n. 1) he cited several examples of who as 
the object of a following preposition, with the statement that in 
every case “it ought to be whomP In this matter, as in many others, 
Priestley had more regard for the observed facts of usage than for the 
rules of grammar. He stated (pp. 107-8) : 

When the pronoun precedes the verb or the participle^ by which its case 
is determined, it is very common, especially in conversation, to use the 
nominative case where the rules of grammar require the oblique. As, Who 
is this for f Who should I meet the other day but my old friend. Spectator 
No. 32. This form of speaking is so familiar, that I question whether 
grammarians should not admit it as an exception to the general rule. Dr. 
Lowth says, that grammar requires us to say, Whom do you think me to 
be. But in conversation we always hear. Who do you think me to be. 

Webster (p. 88) also justified this usage: “The relative who, in 
this, and shnilar phrases, who do you speak tof must perhaps be 

1 The first edition (Hartford, 1784) has only the condemnation of this construction; 
both the condemnation and the somwhat qualified approval occur in the first and the 
third Boston editions and in the third and fourth Connecticut editions — the only 
editions I have examined except the first. 

^ “Participle” is obviously a misprint for “particle.” 
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admitted as an anomaly. It is the invariable practice to use who, 
except among people who are fettered by grammatical rules. In 
spite of rules, who is she married to f is more agreeable than whom is 
she married to?”^ 


Whose AS GENITIVE OF which 

Whose as the genitive case of the neuter which was unacceptable 
to Lowth (p. 37, n. 6): Whose is by some Writers made the Pos- 
sessive Case of which, and applied to things as well as persons; I 
think, improperly/^ Priestley also expressed doubt concerning 
this usage (p. 99) : “ The word whose begins likewise to be restricted 
to persons, but it is not done so generally but that good writers, 
and even in prose, use it when speaking of things. I do not think, 
however, that the construction is generally pleasing.” Campbell 
defended this use on the score of '^vivacity” (II, 392): 

The possessive of who is properly whose; the pronoun which originally 
indeclinable had no possessive. This want was supplied in the common 
periphrastic manner, by the help of the preposition and the article. But as 
this could not fail to enfeeble the expression, when so much time was given 
to mere conjunctives, all our best authors, both in prose and in verse, have 
come now regularly to adopt in such cases the possessive of who; and thus 

have substituted one syllable in the room of three Some grammarians 

remonstrate. But it ought to be remembered, that use well established must 
give law to grammar, and not grammar to use. Nor is this acceptation of 
the word whose of recent introduction into the language. It occurs even in 
Shakespeare, and almost uniformly in authors of any character since his time. 

Webster’s brief statement (p. 15, note) does not even suggest that there 
had been any question about the matter : “W/io and whom are used only 
to express persons. Which, whose and that refer to things and persons.” 

^ Different stages of Webster’s emancipation from strict adherence to grammatical 
rules appear strikingly in his modifications of statement on this construction. In the 
first edition (Rule 11, remark 2, pp. 78-79), after objecting to the separation of a pro- 
noun from the preposition of which it is the object, he declared: “But this is much 
more pardonable than another error that has crept into general use; which is to make 
prepositions govern a nominative case; thus. Who did you give it to^ ... • who is 
she married iof These are questions in every person’s mouth and yet they will be 
shocked to hear the preposition pronounced where it ought to stand; thus, To who 
did you give it ? .... to who is she married ? . . . . Yet these last are as proper as 
the first, though not so familiar to the ear.” In the undated fourth Connecticut edi- 
tion (preface dated 1787) this matter remained essentially unchanged, with the impor- 
tant exception of the last sentence, for which was substituted (p. 41): “And yet it is 
probable that general practice will establish these corruptions.” This entire remark is 
omitted from the first and third Boston editions (1790, 1794) and from the third Con- 
necticut edition (1792), which have only the brief statement approving the con- 
struction, as given above in the text. 
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ADJECTIVE USED AS ADVERB 

The apparently widespread use of a number of adjectival forms in 
adverbial function was condemned by Lowth (p. 136, n. 6): “Adjec- 
tives are sometimes employed as adverbs; improperly, and not 
agreeably to the Genius of the English Language. As ^indifferent 
honest, excellent welF: Shakespear, Hamlet, ^extreme elaborated 
Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poet.” After citing other instances from 
Clarendon, the psalms, Swift, Addison, and Pope, he continued: 
“So exceeding y for exceedingly, however improper, occurs frequently 
in the Vulgar Translation of the Bible, and has obtained in common 
discourse.” Priestley (pp. 80-81) was not so inclusive or unsparing 
in his condemnation: “Adjectives are often put for adverbs, but the 
practice is hardly to be approved, except in cases where long custom 
has made the examples quite easy; as exceeding for exceedingly, near 
for nearly Miserable poor, extreme jealous from Hume's Essays 
he considered “not so easy.” But “the word exceeding makes a 
worse adjective than it does an adverb”; he would accordingly 
correct Shenstone's exceeding honesty to exceeding great honesty. 
Campbell (I, 375, 379) considered only the use of scarce and exceeding 
as adverbs, both of which he rejected in favor of forms in -?y. 

Webster's attitude can be represented only through somewhat 
full quotation. His general statement (Rule 4, remark 7, p. 41) was: 
“One adjective often qualifies another; as very cold, full sweet, most 
excellent In these expressions, the last adjective refers to, and 
qualifies the noun employed in the sentence; and the first adjective 
qualifies the last, or shows the degree of the quality predicated of the 

thing ” This position he maintained in a characteristically 

bellicose footnote: 

Very is merely the French vrai, true; anciently written in English may. 
The rule laid down is one of the best established in the language; and had 
not grammarians been blinded by a veneration for the learned languages, the 
rule would not have passed to this day undiscovered. Some eminent critics 
have condemned such combinations, as extreme cold, wondrous wise; but these 
expressions are in exact conformity to the English idiom. To prove this we 
need only to advert to this fact, most of such phrases which have gained an 
undisputed establishment, are of Saxon origin. The phrases extremely cold, 
severely virtuous, are good English; and indeed we should all pronounce 
severe virtuous bad English. But whoever heard of verily cold, mostly exceU 
lent f Perhaps it will be said, that very, most, full, <&:c. in such phrases are 
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used adverbially. This is a pitiful substitute for truth. The truth is, the 
Saxon idiom was to use one adjective to qualify another; and this idiom stands 
its ground in the Saxon branch of the language; but the Latin idiom, that an 
adjective is qualified by an adverb, has been introduced with the derivatives 
from the Roman tongue. Both idioms are good in English; both are derived 
from the highest antiquity, and should stand on the immoveable basis of 
general undisputed practice, the foundation of aU languages on earth.^ 
Webster^s statement in the following section (remark 8, p. 42) that 
“Adjectives sometimes qualify verbs and adverbs^^ is similarly 
defended? 

THE SUPERLATIVE WITH ONLY TWO OBJECTS 

Priestley stated (p. 78) : “ It is very common to see the superlative 
used for the comparative degree, when only two persons or things 
are spoken of. It began to be the interest of their neighbors to 
oppose the strongest and most enterprising of the two. Bolingbroke 
on History. This is a very pardonable oversight.^^ Campbell, 
in discussing the use of exclusive than with the comparative and 
inclusive of with the superlative, stated (I, 436) that the only case 
where of is proper with the comparative is 

when the words following the preposition comprehend both sides of the com- 
parison, as “He is the taller man of the two.’’ In these words the two are 

included both he and the person to whom he is compared In such 

cases, and only in such, the comparative is construed precisely as the superla- 
tive: nay, both degrees are in such cases used indiscriminately. We say 
rightly, either “This is the weaker of the two,” or — “the weakest of the 
two If, however, we may form a judgment from the most general principles of 
analogy, the former is preferable, because there are only two things compared. 

Webster stated briefly (p. 87) : “We often use the superlative for the 
comparative, the strongest of the two. This is not so correct as stronger.”^ 

curious inconsistency with the statement above about very appears under 
Rule 16, p. 64: “An adverb must always stand near the word which it is designed to 
affect or modify. 

“1. It is placed before an adjective; as 

Adv. Adj. 

very wise.” 

2 The explanation of Webster’s peculiar attitude is probably his ignorance of the 
fact that a number of adverbs which have descended from Old English forms, and 
others modeled after them, lack the characteristic adverbial ending ~ly and are thus 
similar in form to adjectives; accordingly he concluded that they were adjectives. 

® I have noted two instances -of Webster’s own use of the superlative for two 
objects, lu discussing two handsful and two handfuls (pp. 86-87) he declared the latter 
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THE GENITIVE WITH THE GERUND 

The idiom of the gerund limited by a noun or pronoun in the 
genitive case was especially offensive to Lowth. He declared 
(pp. 121-23): 

The Participle with a Preposition before it, and still retaming its Govern- 
ment, answers to what is called in Latin the Gerund: as '^Happiness is to be 

attained, by avoiding evil, and by doing good The Participle, with 

an Article before it, and the Preposition of after it, becomes a substantive, 
expressing the action itself which the verb signifies: as, “These are the Rules 
of Grammar, by the observing 0 / which you may avoid mistakes/^ 

In a footnote he explained: 

This Rule arises from the nature and idiom of our Language, and from as 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded: namely, that a word which 
has the Article before it, and the Possessive Preposition of after it, must be 
a Noun; and if a Noun, it ought to follow the Construction of a Noun, and 
not have the Regimen of a Verb. It is the Participial Termination of this 
sort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns, and partly verbs. I believe there are 
hardly any of our Writers, who have not fallen into this inaccuracy. 

On the basis of this classification, the genitive with the gerund was 
an anomaly to be weeded out of use (p. 105, n. 1) : 

Phrases like the following, though very common, are improper: “Much 
depends upon the Rulers being observed; and error will be the consequence of 
its being neglectedP For here is a Noun, and a Pronoun representing it, 
each in the Possessive Case, that is, under Government of another Noun, 
but without other Noun to govern it; for being observed^ and being neglected^ 
are not Nouns: nor can you supply the place of the Possessive Case by the 
Preposition of before the Noun or Pronoun.^ 

Priestley approved of this construction (pp. 69-70) : 

When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 
present tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea, or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case. Thus instead 
of saying, What is the meaniug of this lady holding up her train .... we 

to be “the most correct expression”; and in considering the gerund with the genitive 
and with the common case form (remark 4, p. 52), he pronounced the former “the 
most correct.” 

1 This same note continued: “Note also, that adjectives are incapable of the Pos- 
sessive Case: the following Phrase, for example, would be improper: ‘It was happy for 
the state, that Fabius continued in the command with Minucius: the former's phlegm 
was a check upon the latter’s vivacity.' ” 
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may say, What is the meaning of this lady^s holding up her train. So we may 
either say, I remember it being reckoned a great exploit; or perhaps more 
elegantly, I remember its being reckoned, &c. 

Campbell accepted the idiom, but only after showing the fallacy 
of the reasoning by which Lowth had condemned it. He undertook 
to show (I, 507-11) that Lowth must have approved ^^Much depends 
upon their observing of the rule, and error will be the consequence 
of their neglecting of it.^^ Then he showed that Lowth's objection — 
^^you cannot supply the place of the possessive case by the preposition 
of before the noun or pronoun’’ — ^would hold against this as well: 
“Much depends upon the observing of them of the rule, and error will 
be the consequence of the neglecting of them of it.” That is, if Lowth’s 

argument then prove anything, it proves too much, and consequently can be 
no criterion. The only other objection mentioned is, that “being observed 
and being neglected, are not nouns.” It is acknowledged that in the common 
acceptation of the word, they are not nouns, but passive participles; neither 
is the active participle commonly a noun, neither is the infinitive of the verb 
active or passive, a noun. Yet the genius of the tongue permits that all these 
may be construed as nouns in certain occurrences. 

After having thus demohshed Lowth’s objections, he concluded that 
“upon the whole, as the idiom in question is analogical, supported 
by good use, and sometimes very expedient, it ought not to be entirely 
repudiated.” 

On this point Webster first enunciated what has come to be the 
conventional position (Rule 14, remark 4, p. 52): “The participles 
in ing often have the nature both of nouns and verbs. They are 
preceded by an article, a noun, or pronoun possessive, and yet govern 
the objective case. These may be called participial nouns. They 
are much used in the language, and their place cannot always be well 
supplied by a different construction.” After giving several examples, 
of which “I heard of his seeing him” is representative, he continued: 

Sometimes two participles have the nature of a noun; as “I heard of his 
being noticed.'^ “His being praised excited envy.” Some writers omit the 
sign of the possessive; “we seldom hear of a man despising wealth.” But 
this seems not so correct; for the object of the verb is not so much the man, 

as his contempt of wealth In this phrase, “a man despising wealth”; 

despising is a proper participle. In this, “a man’s despising wealth,” it is a 
noun, stni governing wealth. The latter is the participial noun, and the 
most correct phrase. 
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The number of illustrations of matters thus debated might of 
course be very greatly increased; those that have been given are 
merely representative of points about which there was greatest 
divergence of opinion. Though, in themselves, these illustrations 
may be of only slight consequence, they have real significance as 
representing the attitudes of the fathers of critical and prescriptive 
English grammar. The works of these grammarians are of decided 
importance on more than one account. They record many interesting 
examples of constructions and usages which were employed by 
eighteenth-century writers of standing, but which were felt to be 
open to question particularly on the score of irregularity, non- 
conformity to the analogy” or ^'genius” of the language; and 
their pronouncements provide an index to the most approved taste of 
the day. In all likehhood, too, they have left a considerable impress 
upon the language since their day. The direct weight of their 
authority was very great; their indirect influence through the 
incorporation of their material into other grammars has been im- 
mensely greater. For instance, Lindley Murray^s Grammar of the 
English Language (first edition York, 1795) was largely an eclectic 
compilation from them — especially from Lowth, Priestley, and 
Campbell — and Murray^s Grammar was not only the almost unques- 
tioned authority in England and America during the first half of the 
last century but the progenitor as weU of most of the formal grammars 
which were the basis of Enghsh instruction until recently and which 
have not wholly disappeared today. These earlier grammarians 
and their inomediate descendants were largely instrumental in setting 
up particular “rules” — some of them based on the rules of Latin 
grammar or on the principles of logic or on merely arbitrary dicta — 
which have commanded wide acceptance and have helped to mold the 
received practice even of the present day. They have also firmly 
established in English among the great body of teachers and taught 
the notion of the validity of abstracted, general standards of “cor- 
rectness.” On such various counts as these, then, particularly on 
the score of influence upon the written language as contrasted with 
colloquial speech, the late eighteenth-century English grammarians 
merit greater attention than they have hitherto received. 
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Neglect of the going-to future by our hundred and one school- 
text grammars and by even serious students of the English language 
has no effect whatever upon the widespread use of the construction. 
It is, however, significant of the heavy weight which tradition lays 
upon the making of our grammatical record. Under tyranny of the 
terminal inflection conception of language relations, the grammatical 
mind contends against accepting the modern English practice of 
indicating the time and manner of action by pre-fixial composition. 
Into the description of our verbal machinery is admitted as auxiliary 
verbs a narrowly restricted group of function words — ^the preterite- 
present verbs together with be, have, do, and sometimes let — ^while 
such vigorous auxiliaries as become, get, used, and go receive slight 
attention as relation words.^ The going-‘to future deserves fuller 
recognition in our grammatical record than it has received and a 
more extended investigation into its use, meaning, and origin than 
has been given it. 

I, USE 

Though not so frequently used, the going-to future is as familiar 
to the ear as the shall~-will future: it is, as Oliphant says,^ '^a phrase 
now always in our mouths.^^ A reading of almost any modern novel 
or drama will give evidence of the strong present disposition toward 
this future form. We count twenty-six examples of the construction 
in Gilbert Cannan^s Young Earnest; thirty-three in Bennett's Clay-* 
hanger; thirty-one in Freeman Tilden's translation of Becque's 

^ Consideration of whether the going-to future is a genuine tense or merely a “verbal 
phrase^' is an inviting subject, especially in its relation to the grammatical tradition, 
but it must be reserved for a future publication. 

® The New Englishf p. 322. 
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The Vultures; sixty-five in Butler^s The Way of All Flesh; forty-eight 
in Wells’s J oan and Peter; thirty in Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson, 

The construction is quite naturally to be met more frequently in 
narrative writing than in other forms of discoxirse, and here more 
frequently in quoted conversation than in the narrative text, though 
the going4o future is well represented in the writing of the novelist in 
his proper person. The future generally is not called into use in 
writing which concerns itself with the expression of ideas and their rela- 
tions. This form of expression, the impersonal essay for example, 
employs generally the fact tenses — present, past, and perfect — ^which 
do not show the writer’s attitude toward the fact or the act. The 
future, on the contrary, is primarily a tense of emotional expression, in 
which the user’s intention or attitude toward the future act is present. 

In the hundred pages of Shaw’s Arms and the Man and Candida, 
one hundred and thirty-one shalUwill futures are to be found — 
approximately one and one-third to the page; none appears in the 
stage directions, essays embedded into the dramas, which fill twenty- 
five pages, or a quarter of the whole text. A. C. Benson’s essays in 
From a College Window'^ show only eighty-five shall-will futures in 
three hundred and sixty-five pages — approximately one in every four 
and one-third pages; and of these, forty (almost a half) are crowded 
into seven pages where the graceful author is carried along by his 
liking for parallelism. His brother’s novel. The Challoners, gives 
up about three hundred and twenty-five shall’^ll futures, of which 
the majority are to be found in the quoted conversation, though 
the proportion of such writing to the narrative text is only about 
two to three. 

If this sort of distribution is what is meant by the designation of 
the gomg4o future as a colloquial form,^ perhaps the characterization 
may stand. No example of this future appears in the formal essays 
of Stopford Brooke put together in Four Victorian Poets, for instance, 
and it is absent from the whole body of Milton’s poetry. But no 
class dialect distinction appears m the use or non-use of the going4o 
future. It is freely used by all classes, by the selective group and by 
the most illiterate. 

^ Two going-'to futures appear. 

2 See p. 399 below. The New English Dictionary defines “colloquial”: “not 
used in formal or elevated language.” 
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The going4o future is not a construction of the language of 
poetry. Shelley did not use it. Alfred Noyes^ Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern runs a hundred and sixty-seven pages without it.^ E. A. 
Robinson’s Merlin (largely an J-poem) avoids it. Its absence from 
poetry is not, however, to be accounted for by the preference of poetry 
for the elevated style. If this were true, we should rightly expect 
that the construction would not be barred from the verse of Rudyard 
Kipling or John Masefield. As a matter of fact, it is found but once 
in Kipling’s Collected Verse;^ one example occurs in Masefield’s 
The Widow in the Bye Street,^ and one in his Reynard the Fox.^ The 
Spoon River Anthology furnishes but a single use.® It is not Whitman- 
esque. Even the rough verse of Robert W. Service employs it spar- 
ingly.® Absence of the construction from English poetry, colloquial 
as well as elevated, is due to the weak stress value of the combination. 

Since speech records of past ages were not made, it is not possible 
to determine whether use of the going4o future is more widespread 
now than ever before; but it is undoubtedly more frequently met in 
printed language than it has ever been. This may be due to the more 
nearly personal style of much modern writing and the wide use of 
quoted conversation in the modern novel. Yet it occurs fairly 
frequently in nineteenth-century writing. Nine examples appear 
in Robertson’s Caste; ten in Kingsley’s Water Babies; two in Bulwer- 
Lytton’s Lady of Lyons; fourteen m Middlemarch; thirty-five 
examples have been gathered from Barry Lyndon, Old Curiosity Shop, 
and The Leavenworth Case; ten from Wuthering Heights, and five from 
Pride and PrejudiceJ Table I presents the relative frequency of the 
occurrence of the going-to future and the other forms of the English 
future in Middlemarch, Pendennis, Pride and Prejudice, Wuthering 
Heights, Barry Lyndon, and Old Curiosity Shop: 

1 Other than for a single example in The Bandit's Death, Tennyson’s use of the 
going-to future is restricted to a case in each of two dialect poems, To-Morrow (1. 17) 
and The First Quarrel (1. 80) . It is not easy to determine whether Tennyson felt the 
form to be nonstandard or was less careful of his meter in this sort of poem. Noyes 
succumbs in “Peace in a Palace” {The New Morning, p. 54). 

2 P. 187, “An Imperial Rescript.” ^ P. 184. ^ P. 101. ® P. 99. 

® Pour examples in The Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, 

^ In Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling (268 pages) appear only two examples of the 
going-to future, both of which occur in excerpts from Sterling and both of which express 
first-person intent. 
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Though not so frequently recorded as in nineteenth-century 
writing, the going-to future is given a fairly generous representation 
in eighteenth-century hterature. It is recorded five times in The 
School for Scandal f twice in The Rivals; seven times in The Good- 
Natured Man; iwicein She Stoops to Conquer;^ once in Foote’s Mirror. 


TABLE I 


Text 

ShaU-WiU 

Am-to 

About-to 

Pres. 

Going-to 

Middlemarch* 

85 

3 

0 

0 

14 

Pendennis * 

50 

3 

3 

0 

11 

Barry Lyndon* .... 

110 

15 

2 

3 

3 

Old Curio&ity Shop* 

120 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Pride and Prejudice* 

139 

13 

0 

0 

5 

Wuihering Heights* 

190 

5 

0 

0 

10 

Totals 

694 

41 

5 

3 

48 


* Tlie first hundred, pages. 


Jonathan Wild furnishes but a single instance. Something hke the 
modern proportion of use appears in Cibber’s The Refusal (fifteen 
examples) ; three appear in his The Careless Hubsand.^ The Recruit- 
ing Officer and The Beaux Stratagem give up one example each. 
Captain Singleton shows seven certain and one ambiguous example 
in two hundred and seventy-five pages of narrative largely in the 
past tense, with httle quoted conversation throughout.'* 

That the construction has been growing in use in the written 
language is indicated by the decreasing number of examples to be 
found in seventeenth-century writing. Two clear and unambiguous 
examples appear in the four plays of Wycherley in the Mermaid 
edition of his comedies; two in four hundred and twenty-five pages 
of Volume I of Pepys’ Diary (Bohn edition).® From the printed 
writing of the first hah of the century, we have found only a short 
list of examples. The construction does not appear in Volume I 
(Temple edition) of Howell’s Familiar Letters;^ in a long stretch of 

1 Resolving the ambiguous cases in favor of auidliary use. 

2 In one hundred and fifty pages of The Bee only one example appears, against the 
nine in one hundred and forty-three pages of Goldsmith^s two comedies. 

Johnson’s Dictionary defines going-to,” “about to,” and quotes from Locke. 

3 No example is to be found in three hundred and twenty-five consecutive pages of 
The Spectator (papers 1-61). 

4 The relative frequency of the going-to future and the other forms of the English 
future in The Castle of Otranto is as follows: Shall-will, 196 (an unusuaUy large number 
of futures in 97 pages); Am-to, 6; About-to, 2; Present, 0; Going-to, 8. 

® A piTnilftr book of the present time would show at least a score of examples. 

® Two instances of the use of going-to in the literal sense of motion are to be found. 
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Deloney's Works^ it was not met. The well-known dramas of the 
period furnish but few instances: one possible example in Peelers 
Old Wives Tale (p. 448, 2) ; Measure for Measure, III, i, 94; Taming of 
the Shrew, I, ii, 165; Merchant of Venice, II, i, 24.^ No example 
occurs in Volume II of Manly’s Pre-ShaJcesperean Drama; none 
in Volume I of the Mermaid edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays. The practical absence of the going~to future from this body 
of writing is, of course, no certain proof that the construction was not 
in popular use at this time; but it does go further than suggesting 
that it had not the frequency of today’s usage. Going-to plus a verb 
of motion, however, was at least well established in the seventeenth 
century. 

Akerlund^ is of the opinion that the construction originated in 
Early Modern English; . . . . the first examples found are in 
Greene^ and Shakespeare.” The earliest example of the use in 
English writing quoted by the New English Dictionary is from the 
Monk of Evesham {drca 1470).® From this date to the time of 
Greene we have found no examples, but the search has not been 
quite thorough. No case appears in Caxton’s Prefaces, and none in 
Pollard’s Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse. Gosson’s School of 
Abuse does not use the going-to future. For the most convenient 
use of the going-to future in present-day English, its strong intention 
or promise signification,® Caxton employed purpose, and Elizabethan 
writers commonly used mean and mind.^ 

1 Edited by Mann, Oxford Press, 1912. Many futures appear. 

2 Ambiguous or in the literal sense of motion are Richard III, I, iii, 341, and 
Merry Wims, IV, iii, 3; while in Lear, IV, ii, 71, actual motion is intended. 

® The History of the Definite Tenses in English, pp. 67 and 99. 

^ He cites Greene’s Looking Glass, p. 140, 2 (but an ambiguous case), and the 
examples quoted above from Shakespeare. 

® Arber edition, p. 43. Oliphant, The New English, p. 322, says of this example: 
“A new phrase for the future .... this reminds us of the Old English he gai]? rldan.” 

NED gives an unrepresentative series of quotations for the construction. 

® See p. 400 below. 

“I purpose to write those same sayings: *‘but I purpose to make thee ” 

For examples of mean, see Manly, op. dt., pp. 166, 94; 178, 417; 196, 870; 198, 
427; 206, 1,130; 208, 1,185; 219, 65; 218, 27. For examples of mind, see ibid., 
pp. 53, 49; 150, 194; 202, 1,019; 474, 72; 478, 1. 

Einenkel’s consideration of go as an auxiliary in Chaucer (StreifzUge durch die 
M.E. Syntax, pp. 238-39) throws no light on the early use of going-to as a future. 
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II. MEANING 

Definition of the particular meaning expressed by the going4o 
future has heretofore been vague, and if not incorrect, surely incom- 
plete. The particularization of the future idea usually assigned to the 
periphrasis is that of the immediate future, equivalent to the Latin 
periphrastic future (amaturm sum). Thus Sweet^ defines its func- 
tion: ^^In Enghsh we have an immediate future formed with the 
definite tenses of go and the supine, as in I am afraid it is going to 
rain — . . . . Tt is about to rain,’ L . . . it is on the point of rain- 
ing,’ compared with I am afraid it will rain tomorrow Poutsma^ 
says: further sense development of to he going is that of repre- 

senting the action or state expressed by the following infinitive 
clause as immediately impending.” The New English Dictionary 
defines this sense of go^ as follows: “On the way to, preparing, or 
tending to, now used as a mere colloquial synonym of about to, in 
the auxiliaries of idiomatic compound tenses expressing immediate 
or near futurity.’^ Onions,^ too, assigns synonymity to going4o and 
ahout4o: “Two future equivalents are in common use, viz., ^to be 
about to,’ Ho be going to’; they are of almost identical meaning (Ho 
be on the point of’), the chief distinction being that the former is 
literary and the latter colloquial. They may be called immediate 
Futures.’”^ Limitation of future action to the immediate or very 
near future is indeed a function of the going4o future; but in actual 
usage it is comparatively rare that going4o and ahovt4o are “almost 
identical in meaning” or interchangeable. About4o has a fixed 
meaning (colorless incipient action), while going4o is used most 
frequently with other shades of future signification. By far the most 
common use of the going4o future is its employment as an auxiliary of 
intention. The distribution of meaning in the following figures 
represents fairly, we believe, the average present-day relation of 
immediate futures to other uses of the construction. In Clyde 
Fitch’s The Climbers, thirty-three going4o futures appear; of these, 

1 New English Grammar, sec. 2255. 

^ A Grammar of Late Modem English, Part I, p. 553. 

3 “Go,” 476. What is the implication of “now” ? 

^ An Advanced English Syntax, sec. 1316. 

® As to this distinction, see p. 395 above. 
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only three can by the largest generosity of interpretation of doubtful 
cases in their favor be counted as immediate futures.^ Of the forty- 
eight examples of the construction in Leonard Merrick’s The Actor 
Manager, seven only with the same hberality of interpretation may 
be regarded as immediate futures.^ Furthermore, ahout-to is, in 
both literary and colloquial usage, much less frequently employed 
than going-to. 

As an immediate future, going4o is used more frequently as the 
future of time passed^ than as the future from the point of view of 
the present. Here it usually marks an interrupted intent or determi- 
nation, and frequently appears in dependent clauses; as, ^^He seemed 
as if he were going to say something to Mrs. Pendennis, but he 
bethought him.”^ 

Other particularizations of going-to’s tense function have been 
partly defined. Sweet adds to his immediate future definition this 
statement: ^'This form is perhaps sometimes used — ^like the definite 
future — ^to avoid the special associations of will and shall. It is 
sometimes used not to disguise, but merely to soften down the idea of 
wiU or compulsion.”^ Poutsma® recognizes the use of going-to 
in expressing an intention or plan of future action. Blount and 
Northrup® give as their first definition of going-to plus infinitive, which 
they call a ^^future phrase,” ^^the intention of the speaker.” Onions’^ 
adds to his first definition of meaning the following: going-to “often 
conveys the idea of there being something proposed or in prospect, as 
in ^They are going to make all sorts of new rules in Parhament.’” 

AU of these statements are more than cautious. They fail to 
take into account the dominant use of going-to in expressing the 
speaker’s intent, plan, resolution, or determination in regard to the 
action or state expressed by the following infinitive. In this sense 
of expressing an intent on the part of the speaker toward a future 

^ Ahout-to is found once. 

^ In Cranford, for instance, seven to one- 

In this use it is frequently accompanied by the adverb “just”; as in the first 
sentence of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table: “I .was just going to say when I was 
interrupted.” 

® Pendennis, p. 122. ^ hoc. dt, ^ Loc. dt. 

® An English Grammar, p. 131, The construction is referred to as colloquial. 

’’ Op. dt., sec. 131, Onions again calls the construction colloquial. 
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act or state, gomg-to represents (1) a general plan or intention: as, 
“ Indeed many essays and books are nothing but explanations of the 
way in which a writer is going to use a word;^ (2) a strong determina- 
tion; as, ^^He said to himself: .... Pm going to be an architect. 

Pm not going to be any blooming printer If I say flatly that 

I wont be a printer .... he's done."^ In the second of these 
degrees of intention, the earnest purpose is frequently represented 
as being sufficiently intense as to carry out a desire to act despite all 
opposition to its accomplishment; as, ^^We are going to win, despite 
the President of the United States and a United States Senator."* 
To this aspect of going^-to^s meaning is related the sense of inevitable- 
ness or destiny that is sometimes expressed by the construction; 
as, benediction on some crib that was going to be broken into 
that evening";^ “And I am going to fail again as I have failed 
before."^ Associated with the idea of inevitableness or with the 
idea of immediacy in going4o is the sense of dread of an impending 
act or condition or of fear of its probability. These sentences repre- 
sent this use: “She, then, was chosen to preside over this entertain- 
ment of Mrs. Peter's; she was perhaps going to displace my dear 
Miss Matty in his heart and make her life lonely once more!"® 
“The head of the Pendennises going to marry an actress ten years his 
senior — ^the headstrong boy about to plunge into matrimony!"'^ 

Upon infrequent occasion going4o is used as a pure future tense; 
as, “I don't know what I am going to do, and I don't care";* but 
the auxiliary is almost always colored by a modal sense which reveals 
the attitude of a person toward some future act or state. Table 

1 Brewster, English Composition and StyUy p. 191. 

® Bennett, ClayhangeVy p. 156. The synonymity of not going~to and wont is obvious. 

3 Associated Press dispatch, July 20, 1920. 

^ G. Moore, Confessions of a Young Man, p. 37. 

5 Ihid.y p. 216. 

Difficult of analysis is this sentence from Castle Rackrent: “ ‘And how much am I 
going to sell,’ says he, just reading on to himself.” The sentence is uttered by the 
bankrupt Lord Condy to the legal agent, Jason Quick, at whose utter mercy the 
speaker is. Is the meaning that of compulsion or destiny, similar to the sense of Old 
English sculan ? Surely no meaning of intent or immediacy is present. 

® Cranford, p. 196. 

7 Pmdennis, p. 5. See also The Leavenworth Case, p. 177, and Middlemarch, p. 44. 

® Cannan, Young Earnest, p. 152. 
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II indicates the relative frequency of the different shades of 
future meaning expressed by going4o in Barry Lyndon, Old Curiosity 
Shop, and The Leavenworth Case: 

TABLE II 


Text 

General 

Intention 

Earnest 

Purpose 

Certainty 
of Future 

Immediacy 

Colorless 

Future 

Barry Lyndon 

3 

0 

5 

2* 

0 

Old Curiosity Shop. . . 

20 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Leavenworth Case. . . . 

11 

3 

3 

1 

0 

Totals 

34 

6 

8 

9 

0 


* Both past futures. 


III. OKIGIN 

The track of the development of the going-to auxiliary seems easy 
to follow. It is reasonable to assume that it grew from the use of the 
progressive forms of go with the actual meaning of motion plus an 
infinitive of purpose or determination. The idea of actual motion 
to carry out the purpose weakened, and the combination came more 
and more to express merely purpose, intent, or determination. From 
a notional word, go falls into the state of an “ empty word. 

At the same time, indeed, the earlier actual motion meaning 
continues, though in the spoken language usually as a different 
phonetic group from that of the auxiliary combination and fre- 
quently with an adverbial modifier between the verb and the infini- 
tive.^ In careless speech, the phonetic combination is gono (or gonna 
as it is printed in the traditional novel system of dialect spelling). 
As an auxiliary, going-to is always followed immediately by the 
infinitive. 

The assumption that the logical order of development is in this 
case also the historical order is supported by the circumstance that 
the construction was used to express actual motion in the sixteenth 
century and earlier, when the future intent notion was not common, 
as far as we may judge by its absence from the written record and 
by the general use of other means to express the intent idea. 

1 Examples of an adverbial modifier between the verb of motion and the purpose 
infinitive: “I am going to F .... to marry Mr. Clavering.”: “But I am going 
away to-night to bring them back” (The Leavenworth Case, p. 313); “I am going 
upstairs to take the work to Miss Morgan”; “You know he is going away for a day or 
two to see his sister” (Middlemarch, pp. 37 and 408). 
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The strength of purpose of the speaker expressed in the going4o 
combination led to a feeling of certainty of statement concerning his 
future action and colored the phrase with a strong certainty of imme- 
diacy. The determination sense preceded the immediacy meaning. 

Among the causes which influenced the growth of the going4o 
determination future stands prominently the easy device it furnished 
for distinguishing between the simple future and the modal future 
to a great mass of the English-speaking world which has refused to 
adopt the formal language's device of employing “I will” for the 
modal future and shall” for the colorless future. In the common 
language of America today “I will” and “IT” are the pure future 
forms and “Fm going-to,” the modal form. 

Other uses of go in which the idea of motion has completely faded 
are common. It is used in the sense “continue”; as, “DonT you 
go talking to Mr. Hardy in the way you do, Marcella”;^ it has a 
purely copulative force in “go blind,” “go crazy,” and the like; it 
sometimes has merely an intensive function; as, “He wishes to go get 
killed.”^ Go and x is frequently merely an emphatic future; as, 
“Fll go and see if I can find a horse to hold.”® 

1 Marcella, I, 37 ; quoted by Poutsma. 

2 Notice the vulgar "He’s done gone and done it” and the less but nevertheless 
vulgar “He went and did it,” both of which are merely devices for an emphatic past 
tense. 

In “She had gone singing through the dim rooms” {Old Curiosity Shop, p. 67), we 
feel that we have a variant pluperfect of smg. The use of gone turns the usual plu- 
perfect (had sung) into a progressive or iterative perfect; it changes the actionsart 
from perfective to imperfective. The idea of motion has largely faded. 

Curiosity Shop, p. 104. 
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SIGN-WOEDS 

Because of the loss of inflections, modern languages are forced to 
rely much upon a fixed word order to assist the hearer in apprehend- 
ing the meaning of the sentence. Modern English employs another 
expedient to an extent that few realize. A certain word or phrase 
comes to be used as a mere sign that a particular construction is to 
follow. This sign-word may furnish no actual constructive element 
to the sentence; its whole function may be to give warning that a 
certain construction is about to be employed. In some cases this 
introducing word, this sign-word, may be omitted without altering 
the meaning of the sentence as a whole. However, the hearer or 
reader understands the plan of the sentence more readily, is better 
prepared for what is coming, if this indicating sign, this forerunner, is 
present. 

The first example that comes to mind is the use of to as the sign 
of the infinitive. Though this word has prepositional value in such 
expressions as went to see him,^^ ‘'water that is good to drink, 
in many cases it is a mere sign of the infinitive, and is so named; as 
in the sentence: “To err is human, to forgive, divine.’^ 

Let us now look at other sign-words, the real nature of which has 
not received distinct recognition. 

1. That as a sign of a noun clause. — ^The word thatj in this usage, 
was once felt as a demonstrative pronoun. In the sentence: “He 
says that he will come,^^ an older conception looked upon that as a 
demonstrative, and the clause he will come was in apposition with 
that and explained it. When numberless sentences came to be made 
on this pattern, the that naturally weakened to a mere introducing 
word, a sign of a following noun clause. We often call this word a 
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conjunction, but it may stand at the beginning of the sentence; then 
it does not connect, but introduces, as in: 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

The late Professor Stephen H. Carpenter, of the University of 
Wisconsin, comments thus on this idiom: 

Some grammarians call that, when so used, the sentence article” which 
is perhaps its best and most expressive designation.^ 

This is in some ways an admirable suggestion, but it is better not 
to use the word sentence so loosely. It is desirable always to mean 
by the word sentence, a sentence as printed. But it is an admirable 
designation for the use of that indicated above to call it a clause- 
article. Just as the ordinary definite article precedes an ordinary 
noun, so the clause-article precedes a noun clause. The word that, 
when used in this way, is simply a sign, an indication, a forerunner 
of a following noun clause. 

2. As as a sign of apposition . — As is a conjunction that is com- 
monly used in comparisons. Constructions employing this word are 
often much abbreviated in order to avoid unnecessary repetitions. 
One use of as that has grown out of such abbreviated expressions is 
that it is often what Professor Whitney calls “a kind of appositive 
connective.’'^ 

Grant, as commander-in-chief, was very successful. 

As an orator, Jones was very effective. 

In such sentences as the above, as may be termed a sign of 
apposition, a sign-word introducing an appositive. The meaning 
of the first sentence would not be very different if we were to say: 
“Grant, the commander-in-chief, was very successful.” 

In a grammar class some bright pupil may insist that he feels a>s 
in these specimen sentences to be equivalent to the phrasal preposition 
in the capacity of, and may therefore wish to call the word a preposi- 
tion. This interpretation can hardly be called wrong, although the 
New International Dictionary does not term as a preposition in any 
circumstances. 

However, I prefer to caU as in these sentences '^a kind of apposi- 
tive connective,” or sign of apposition, a sign-word. 

1 English of the XIVth Century, 1873, p. 98. 

2 Essentials of English Grammar^ 1900, p. 242. 
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When this as introduces an appositive to a direct object, it can 
often be omitted; e.g.: 

He would sooner die than acknowledge her [as] his wife [Silas Marner, 
chap. xii]. 

The world counted her [as] a heretic.^ 

3. For as a sign of a following infinitive and its subject. — In 
this sentence: 

a) ^‘To spend too much is easy for a man,” we accept for as a 
preposition. We feel free to transpose this into the form: 

h) “ It is easy for a man to spend too much.” I question whether 
we feel the for in 6 as a preposition. Anyway we feel free to employ 
another word order and say: 

c) ^^For a man to spend too much is easy.” We make sentences 
freely on this last pattern; e.g.: 

For you to do this is wrong. 

For one to be angry with him is impossible. 

What shall we call the initial for in instances of this type ? It is 
possible to say of the sentence, ^^For a man to spend too much is easy,” 
that /or is a preposition, taking as its object the infinitive and subject 
a man to spend too much, and that this entire prepositional phrase 
is the subject of is easy. But I am sure that we do not feel the sen- 
tence in this way. The logic of the sentence is A man to spend too 
much ( = That a man should spend too much) is easy. However, we 
never express the thought in this way. The for is regularly prefixed 
to a sentence of this type, but it is only a forerunner, an indicator, a 
sign of the coming construction. 

To my feeling for in sentences made on this pattern is really a 
sign-word and nothing else, not affecting the coming construction in 
any way, but preparing our minds for it. 

Professor Jespersen cites the following sentence from Thackeray: 
'^What I like best is for a nobleman to marry a miller’s daughter. 
And what I like next best is for a poor fellow to run away with a 
rich girl. ”2 In this sentence for has only sign value. It introduces 
the infinitive phrase in each case.® 

1 Cited by Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English, I (1904), 231. 

2 Growth and Structure of the English Language, 1905, p. 209. 

®See Zeitlin, The Accusative with Infinitive, etc. (Columbia dias-b 1908, pp. 
137-41. 
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Sentences of the following type are in colloquial use: “I should 
like [for] you to do this/' 

4. Both .... andj etc. — ^What are called correlative conjunctions 
may often be said with fairness to be a sign-word followed by a con- 
junction; such as: 
both .... and 
at once .... and 
either or 

neither .... nor 
not only .... hut also 

Compare these two sentences: 

Bring John and James. 

Bring both John and James. 

The difference between these sentences is simply that the second 
form has the sign-word hothj telling us in advance that two objects 
are concerned and only two. This both was once a pronoun; now it 
is merely a sign-word. 

Tell John or James this story. 

Tell either John or James this story. 

Here again, the second sentence has a sign-word either j telling us in 
advance that an alternative is to be offered between at least two 
different persons or things. 

The combination neither .... nor differs from the other pairs 
noted in the fact that the sign-word neither cannot be omitted in 
present-day usage. 

The usual name given by grammarians to the words listed above 
is well explained by Buehler: ‘^Conjunctions are sometimes used in 
pairs, the first of the pair indicating that something will presently 

be added Conjunctions used in pairs are called Correlative 

Conjunctions This is the usual nomenclature, but it is hardly more 
than a jumble of words. The sentence, saw John and James," has 
all the conjunctional value expressed in the form, “I saw both John 
and James." The only value of both is to serve as a sign-word to 
indicate that two objects will presently be named. 

Tell John and also James. 

Tell not only John but also James. 

1 JL Modem English Grammar (revised, 1914), p. 344. 
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These two sentences have much the same meaning, but in the 
second form the sign-phrase not only prepares our minds for this 
emphatic form of speech. 

5. What .... what. — In the sentence given by Onions, ‘^What 
with work, and what with worry, he had grown as thin as a lath,^^^ 
it is clear that the sentence would have about the same meaning if the 
words what .... what were omitted. This what is the neuter of the 
old indefinite pronoun who, what ( = someone , somewhat) . The original 
force of the sentence was Somewhat with work, and somewhat With. 
worry, he had grown as thin as a lath.^’ 

If the what «... what be omitted from the foregoing sentence, 
there is nothing to inform the listener that a suspensive construction 
of this kind is conoing. These words contribute nothing to the mean- 
ing of the sentence. They are only sign-words, signposts, indicating 
to the hearer or reader that such a suspended construction is about 
to appear. Sometimes, when the sentence is long, and especially if it 
is somewhat involved, it is distinctly helpful to have the structure 
indicated in advance in this way. For example: 

What with its smoky atmosphere, which covers everything with soot, 
what with its dirty and ill-paved streets, the city of X certainly calls for 
improvement. 

6. It as a sign of inversion. — The word it is often used as the 
apparent subject of a verb instead of some word or phrase or clause 
which is the real subject, and which is then put after the verb. This 
it is called the grammatical subject, or the sham subject, in distinc- 
tion from the logical subject, or the real subject. Examples are: 

It is Monday. 

It is a pleasure to travel. 

Jt is doubtful whether he will come. 

It seems a long time since he was here. 

This it contributes nothing to the meaning of the sentence. It is 
simply a sign of the coming inversion of subject and verb that follows 
immediately. It prepares the listener for the coming construction, 
for the inversion, but has no other force. 

^ An Advanced English Syntax (3d ed., 1911), p. 150. Cf. Poutsma, op. ci<., 
pp. 381 f. 
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It is noticeable that, in an English sentence, the following verb 
always agrees with the sham subject, regardless of the nature of the 
logical subject. English and German differ here. 

It is three days since I was here. 

Es Sind drei Tage seitdem ich hier bin. 

7. There as a sign of inversion. — Says Whitney: “The adverb 
there is very peculiarly used, as if a kind of indefinite grammatical 
subject of a verb, especially the verb 

Practically this weakened there has no value except as a sign to 
indicate in advance the inversion of verb and subject that follows. 
The word conveys no other meaning. 

There is no money here. 

There came a voice from heaven. 

An adverbial phrase or clause may precede this there, as in: 

In the afternoon there occurred an incident [John Halifax, chap, xv].^ 

Because this there is felt to have a force like that of the it explained 
in the last section, and because the r in the word is often pronounced 
imperfectly or not at all, ignorant people often misunderstand this 
word as the pronoun they; e.g.: 

They must of been excitement then. 

8. It as an anticipatory object of a verb. — transitive verb is 
sometimes immediately followed by the word it as a sort of sham 
object, anticipating the object proper. This is especially common 
when the real object is a clause or elaborate phrase which does not 
come immediately after the verb. This it, then, is simply the sign, 
the warning, of a long phrasal or clausal object that is to come a little 
later. It is often optional whether or not this it shall be employed. 

He gave it as his opinion that the boy was labouring under a severe con- 
cussion of the brain [Martin Chuzzlewit, chap. xlii]. 

He made it clear that the plan was impossible. 

This anticipatory it also occurs between the verb to hear and the 
past participle said, or one of similar meaning. The following 
sentence is the only one that I shall cite under this general head in 
which the word in question could not well be omitted: 

We often hear it said that the world is constantly becoming more enlight- 
ened. 

1 Essentials, p. 141. ^ poutsma, op. cU., p. 255. 
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In the four following sentences, compare the first sentence with 
the second, and the third with the fourth: 

They take upon them to decide for the whole town. 

Mr. Tapley took it upon him to issue divers general orders to the waiters 
[Martin Chuzzlewit, chap. liii]. 

They had thought proper to fall ill [Pendennis, chap, xxxiv]. 

Mrs. Bardell felt it proper to be agitated [Pickwick Papers, chap, xxvi].^ 

9. It as an anticipatory object of a verb+adverb. — Sometimes 
it requires a verb and an adverb, taken together, to express the com- 
plete verbal idea of which it is the anticipatory object. Some may 
be inclined to call this adverb a preposition, but it will be found to 
complete the meaning of the verb. The it is only a sign-word, 
announcing the coming clause. The following noun clause is the 
real object of the verbal conception expressed by the verb+adverb. 

You may depend on it that he will never be employed by us again. 

Miss Carlyle got into a discussion with the gardener, she insisting upon 
having certain work done in a certain w^ay, he standing to it that Mr. Carlyle 
had ordered it done in another [East Lynne]} 

10. A prepositionA-it announcing an object clause. — The type of 
sentence now to be given closely resembles the preceding examples, 
but in the following cases the preposition+it can be omitted without 
affecting the meaning of the sentence concerned. This shows that 
this combination of words is a pure sign-phrase, having sign value 
and nothing else. The phrase simply announces the coming of a 
logical object clause. The fact that the preposition+it could be 
omitted from each sentence cited below is indicated by the use of 
brackets. 

When you are an earl, see [to it] that you are a better one than I have 
been. 

IT answer [for it], youT see your nephew in aU his glory [School for 
Scandal, III, i]. 

Will Stutely insisted [upon it] that he must be rechristened.^ 

There are undoubtedly other examples in English of what may 
fairly be called sign-words. But the foregoing cases will serve to 
illustrate the topic. 


1 All the illustrative sentences are from Poutsma, op. cit, pp. 150-53. 

2 This sentence from Poutsma, ibid.., p. 179. 

® All the sentences are from Poutsma, ibid., pp. 179 f. 
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PRO-WORDS 

A pronoun is a kind of substitute for a noun. It saves us from 
the necessity of repeating a noun over and over. A small and 
simple pronoun enables one to avoid the impleasant repetition of a 
cumbrous name, such as Washington, or a polysyllabic common noun, 
such as physician, apothecary, etc. 

The indefinite pronoun one, which Professor Jespersen calls a 
^'prop-word,” is very much used to escape from the necessity of 
repeating a noun offensively. Unlike a personal pronoun, this prop- 
word one can take a prefixed adjective, just like the noun which it 
replaces. This makes it a prop-word as well as a pro-noun. Jesper- 
sen cites these examples: 

This umbrella, said Mr. L., producing 2 b fat green cotton one. [Dickens]. 

.... most of the mountain flowers being lovelier than the lowland 
ones. [Eusldnj.i 

In English we frequently use words whose only value is that they 
enable us to avoid the unpleasant repeating of some word or group 
of words that has already been expressed. Pronouns are only one 
class of these verbal substitutes. Let us call all such words pro-words. 

It was common in Elizabethan English to employ the word that 
simply to continue the force of a previous conjunction, and I am sure 
that this usage is not entirely absent from modern Engfeh. Do any 
of the following examples seem entirely strange to our present lan- 
guage sense ? 

When he had carried Rome and that we lookM 

For no less spoil than glory, .... [Coriolanmj V, vi, 43-44], 

Since you to non-regardance cast my faith, 

And that I partly know the instrument .... 

[Twelfth Night, V, i, 124-25], 

You see, Sir, .... that, though I do most heartily wish that France 
may be animated by a spirit of rational liberty, and that [= though] I think 
you bound, in all honest policy, to provide a permanent body, etc. [Burke, 
Reflexions, 2d paragraph] 

When that is employed in the manner just indicated it may fairly 
be called a pro-conjunction. 

1 Growth and Structure of the English Language, 1905, p. 208. 

2 Cited by Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax, 1892, p. 281, 
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In the sentence, ^^He writes better than I do,^^ the use of do is 
optional* If employed, it is a sort of pro-verhj standing for write. 

A word used to save the repeating of an adjective may be called a 
pro-adjective. So often has this force, and that has it occasionally ; e.g. : 
He is already exhausted, or soon will be so. 

We shall be infinitely rich, and that without labour in getting [Donne]. 


wished me to 


fcaU on him 1 

\buy him a dollar ^s worth of postage stamps /' 


and I told him that I would 


do it.’^ 
do so.” 


call on him. 

buy him a dollar^s worth of 
postage stamps. 


Here do it or do so are pro-words. Do saves repeating the verb 
(buy, call), and it or so saves repeating all that follows the verb. 
Do is a pro-verb, it or so is a pro-phrase. We might call do it or do so 
somewhat loosely a pro-predicate. Of course the entire predicate is 
would do it or would do so. 

Naturally it can refer to a phrase or clause that is used as a noun. 
In such a case it is a pro-phrase or a pro-clause; e.g. : 

To cross the ocean was once a mighty undertaking; now it is a mere 
pleasure trip. 

I heard that he was coming, but I didn^t believe it. 


Jespersen says: 'Hn modern colloquial English, instead of repeat- 
ing an infinitive, you may content yourself with using to as a sub- 
stitute for it How is this to to be classified ? I should like to 

call it a new sort of pronoun; it replaces the infinitive very much in 
the same way as ^it' does a substantive.”^ The sentences which he 
cites are of two types, a and b: 

а) Now you wonT overreach me; you want to but you won^t [Martin 
Chuzzlewit, p. 217]. 

б) You had given up water-colour; and she told me to implore you not 
to [Robert Elsmere, I, 25]. 


This to may be called a pro4nfinitive; it avoids the necessity of 
repeating both an infinitive and all the words that follow it in the 
same phrase. Eugen Borst discussed this usage fifteen years ago in an 
article entitled, “Pro-Infinitive.”^ He thinks that this usage devel- 
oped in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


2 Englische Studim^ XXXIX (1908), 413-18. 


1 Progress in Language, 1894, p. 47. 
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The form a might be accepted as proper, or at least allowable, 
and form b be looked upon as objectionable, b violates the rule of 
the English grammarian, Moon, concerning ellipsis. He insists that 
a word cannot be understood unless it has already been expressed 
in the same form that is to be understood.^ It is usually desirable 
to observe this rule. Whitney considers this usage only colloquial 
at best. He recognizes only form a.^ 

In the sentence, “I thought that he could be trusted, but I think 
so [ = that he can be trusted] no longer,” so is a pro-clause. 

'^Are you going to the city this afternoon?” ^^Yes.” Yes is 
here a pro-sentence. It stands for the complete thought, ^'I am going 
to the city this afternoon,” Yes and no are not really “parts of 
speech,” since each represents an entire sentence, is a sentence word. 
They have sometimes been put in a class by themselves and called 
“responsives.” They resemble certain interjections in that they 
represent whole sentences. It is to he presumed that all languages 
have words of this type. 

Probably other good examples of English pro-words could be 
cited, but the cases given will serve to indicate the nature and value 
of this feature of our language. 

CONCLUSION 

By means of the devices that have here been touched upon, 
greater clarity is given to the sentence and greater economy of 
expression. 

The Enghsh tongue gave up its former abundance of inflections. 
How is it to indicate to a hearer or reader those grammatical relations 
which onc^ found expression largely through inflectional endings? 
One method is by a word order that in its main features may be called 
fixed. But it is hard for a speaker or writer to signal to his hearers 
or readers by means of word order alone full information concerning 
the structure of each sentence as it progresses. Sign-words, some of 
which we have noted above, help to indicate promptly and unambigu- 
ously the meaning and structure of the sentence concerned. 

English is an economical language. Professor Jespersen has 
estimated that the Gospel of Matthew contains about 29,000 syllables 

^ Cited in Storm, Englische Philologies II (1896), 736. ^Essentials, p. 242. 
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in the Authorized Version, as against about 39,000 in the original 
Greek.^ It may seem at first thought that the sign-words do not 
contribute to this economy. However, a one-syllable sign- word or a 
brief sign-phrase may help the hearer greatly in apprehending early 
and easily the exact force of a sentence that is being uttered. This 
aids the speaker also, since his one desire is to be understood. Sign- 
words, though they may be called empty words,” perform very 
economically an important service. 

The great economy of pro-words needs no emphasizing. 


^ Progress in Language, p. 120, n. 



ASPECTS OF LINGUISTIC RESEARCH 

Thomas A. Knott 

University of Iowa 

Linguistic science has concerned itself almost entirely with the 
analysis of documents, grammars, and dictionaries, and with the 
inferences to be drawn from the compilation of information from 
these sources. Except for the collection of facts about dialects and 
phonetics, Httle effort has been made to exploit systematically the 
linguistic content and habits of living individuals, from whom much 
valuable information can be secured — ^information which will throw 
light on many puzzling situations and phenomena in the past. 

A few of the possibilities of such a search have been recently 
opened up to me by my attempts to answer some questions that have 
occurred to me while investigating the linguistic consciousness of 
college students. I realize that I have scarcely scratched the surface 
of this field, and that I cannot present any final results, but I should 
like to make some suggestions in the hope that other linguistic stu- 
dents will turn their attention to these questions, and will not only 
make similar studies but will propose questions that have not 
occurred to me, and will see further implications that I have not 
seen. 

THE INHIVIDUAIi 

The importance of the individual as a factor in language and in 
linguistic development has been quite generally recognized. It is 
easy to find it explicitly aflSrmed that a language is transmitted only 
as new individuals imitate the speech of other individuals; that 
^Tinguistic change^' can occur only as individuals fail to imitate 
perfectly, or as a number of them deviate in a common direction from 
other individuals; and that a 'language” is only the aggregate of 
the usages of all the individuals who speak (and write) that language. 

Familiar as this conception is, its bearing and significance are 
often lost sight of. For example, the linguistic contents of very few 
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documents have been carefully analyzed under this conception. 
Almost no writer on language has succeeded in writing as much as a 
chapter without temporarily, at some point, forgetting it. Few 
scholars have been able to think in general terms about language with- 
out losing sight of the fundamental fact that at most we are dealing, 
not with a social or biological or psychological phenomenon, but merely 
with the aggregate of all the practices of a community consisting of 
individuals. 

DISLOCATIONS 

As far as history informs us, even approximate hnguistic uni- 
formity has rarely been attained by all the members of a speech 
group. Linguistic uniformity, in fact, presupposes a small, per- 
fectly homogeneous and perfectly stable group of individuals, 
self-perpetuating, and each one hearing and talking to every other 
so often that linguistic unifornaity results, and remains constant. 
Such communities have necessarily been rare, and, if they have ever 
existed, they have not become culturally potent enough to produce a 
'language, i.e., a speech in which a highly cultivated literature is 
produced. The group which speaks (and writes) a language’^ is on 
the contrary always in a state of flux; it is always receiving into 
membership individuals who speak a different regional or social dialect 
or patois. 

Especially in a period of economic readjustment, e.g,, when 
assimilating a large proportion of nouveaux riches (as in fourteenth- 
or fifteenth-century England), the constituency of the dominant 
group changes so suddenly and so violently that there exist at the 
same time two or more norms or standards. One of these is that of 
the ‘^old-fashioned” individuals; the other is that of the “vulgar” 
newcomers. If the “ vulgar ” newcomers are relatively few in number, 
and if the social and cultural position of the “old-fashioned” group 
is assured and practically permanent, the newcomers assiduously 
imitate the usages of the already predominant group until they attain 
approximate conformity with it. If, on the contrary, the newcomers 
outnumber the older members, the latter are “swamped,” especially 
if their economic support is weakened or destroyed. Sometimes, as 
in England in 1660, the older group is totally displaced through a 
combination of political and economic forces. 
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COMMUNICATION OK CONTACT 

Simply stated, communication or contact results from a situation 
in which the individual with one set of speech habits becomes aware 
that the habits of another individual or group of individuals differ 
from his own. The communication may come through personal 
contact, or in modern times through reading a manuscript or a news- 
paper or a pronouncing dictionary. Perhaps the most influential 
persons are playmates, members of the family, and teachers. Travel, 
migration, social dislocation, and many other circumstances which 
cause the individual to come into contact with persons having 
different speech habits from his own, produce this awareness that his 
own speech differs from that of some of his associates. 

CORKECTNESS 

The conviction that there is a correct form of speech is present 
in the members of primitive as well as of cultivated societies. Such 
information may come as a shock to those scholars whose attitude 
is frankly (and humorously) antipuristic. But the general existence 
of this feeling can be shown. The conviction of correctness is appar- 
ently one manifestation of the elemental human theory that there is a 
correct or right method of doing everything — a theory prevalent in 
the most primitive social groups. The habit of correcting the waver- 
ing or deviating speech of children is not characteristic solely of teach- 
ers or of well-educated modern parents. The theory of correctness 
as evident among cultivated, sophisticated societies is a survival, 
albeit a very active one. There can be no doubt that linguistic con- 
formity has been enforced on nearly all individuals of the community 
by all other individuals from the earliest times. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

The awareness of difference and the conviction of correctness 
have produced in large numbers of individuals an intense and active 
self-consciousness with reference to language and linguistic usage of 
all sorts — ^pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, syntax, and to some 
extent signification. Many individuals are sensitive to only some 
kinds of usages, and there are of course degrees of sensitiveness and 
'^deafness.'' Persons who are keenly aware of differences in pro- 
nunciation are sometimes almost deaf to differences in grammar or 
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syntax. I have found some persons who are almost totally deaf 
to differences in pronunciation. 

The conviction of correctness may of course manifest itself in 
either of two directions : the individual may believe either that his own 
pronunciation is correct, or that the other personas is correct. The 
attitude assumed depends partly on the individuaFs self-assertiveness 
or its absence, partly on his belief that his class or regional group is 
superior or inferior. But few individuals, or groups of individuals, are 
so self-confident that they are absolutely impervious to a feeling of 
inferiority which will produce efforts to imitate some pronunciations 
differing from their own, heard in the speech of some other class or 
region. 

THE “case system” OF COLLECTING LINGUISTIC INFORMATION 

From early childhood to middle age at least, the individual who 
becomes aware of differences between his own speech and that of 
others is under pressure to abandon his own habits and to conform 
to those of his associates. These changes are very largely deliberate, 
intentional, and productive of active self-consciousness with reference 
both to themselves and to usage in general. The pronouncing 
dictionary and the teacher are not the inventors of this process. They 
are merely the most active agents as perfected in an organized society. 

The extent to which these hnguistic changes are constantly 
occurring in the speech of the individual can be tested quite objec- 
tively, though the application of the test and the collection of evidence 
require tact, patience, and perseverance — ^partly because most 
persons shrink from revealing their own linguistic history, and partly 
because the phenomena in which we are interested have been neg- 
lected and disregarded, and have consequently been almost totally 
forgotten by the person in whose experience they once occurred. 
No one can sit down deliberately and recall all that has happened 
to his own linguistic habits. He must on the contrary be constantly 
on the qui vive for words, sounds, and usages which he has changed, 
and must jot down a note as soon as he thinks of such a usage. 

It is hard to get “subjects” to do this. They are not suf&ciently 
interested in what the collector is doing, and do not usually believe 
that his theories amount to much anyway. Boys and girls of high- 
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school age are especially secretive. College students in linguistic 
courses are much less so, and are rich mines of information if the 
collector can gain their confidence and get them to reveal facts 
freely. Even older persons (from thirty to forty years of age), 
however, have often had some extremely unpleasant experience with 
respect to their usage which makes them unwilling to reveal the 
truth. Few of us can review quite objectively a public criticism 
by a high-school principal of our youthful pronunciation or grammar. 
And yet from young childhood to middle age our personal linguistic 
history is full of such incidents — ^ridicule by playmates or family, 
or violent criticism by teachers or employers. 

Nevertheless, a record of the whole linguistic history of an indi- 
vidual thirty or forty years of age, as far as he can remember it under 
prompting and encouragement, is of the utmost value and the 
keenest interest. A large collection of such records will reveal the 
operation of influences on language as a whole, which will explain 
many obscure phenomena. 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

In the ordinary American speech community, there are several 
thousand words of variant prommciation — that is, pronounced in 
one way by some individuals, and in another or others by other 
individuals. The reasons for the variations are of course diverse. 
But every individual who mingles constantly with his fellows and who 
consequently hears a great deal of spoken language, hears every day 
scores of pronunciations diflFering from his own. His conscious 
attention is frequently attracted by these pronunciations. His 
tendency to act is of course sometimes in the direction of imitation, 
sometimes in the direction of repulsion. The direction depends on 
his estimate of the importance of the varying speaker as compared 
to his own importance. 

But few persons are so self-confident that they resist all such 
suggestions. Playmates, teachers, and parents criticize and ridicule; 
persons of superior social and educational position have their prestige. 
The printed page and its spellings exercise constant pressure. The 
pronouncing dictionary is an absolute authority. The result is often 
the abandonment of an accustomed pronunciation in favor of a 
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different one. And one effect of this is linguistic change’^ of the 
far more common sort — ^the kind, in fact, often recorded as change 
by many of the English orthoepists. 

CHANGED PRONUNCIATIONS 

Last year, in the course of a few months. Miss Marguerite 
Brueckner, a graduate student at the University of Iowa, collected 
by actual observation five hundred words which are or have been 
variously pronounced by persons living or visiting in Iowa City. 
With this list as a basis for investigation, she interviewed forty 
individuals, asking each one how he pronounced certain ones of 
these words, and why he thus pronounced them. She found that 
each one of these forty individuals could remember having changed 
his pronunciation of from one to fifty words. Altogether she found 
two hundred and twenty-six words which from one to forty individuals 
had changed, and which they could distinctly remember having 
changed, together with the actual reason for the change. A hst of 
the most frequent influences, in the order of their importance, may 
be worth giving: a teacher; a friend; a member of the family; 
the observation that someone else pronounced the word diff erectly; 
seeing the word in print; looking the word up in the dictionary. 

The character of the changes was various, and is illustrated by 
the following list: 

1. ^circle,’ [sArsol] to [sArkol]; ‘pacific,’ [p'sekifik] to [pos'ifik]; 
‘pugilist,’ [pogelist] to [pjud^alist]. These are all instances of early 
spelling pronunciation, guessed at by childish readers, and changed 
under the influence of family ridicule. 

2. ‘burst,’ [best] to [bArst]; ‘curse,’ [kos] to [kArs]. Childhood 
“vulgar” pronunciations changed to secure “elegance” and “culture” 
as urged by grade school teachers. 

3. ‘soot,’ [sot] to [sut]; ‘root,’ [rut] to [rut]; ‘hoof,’ [huf] to [htif]. 
Common “vulgar” pronunciations changed under the influence of 
teachers. 

4. ‘alternate,’ [oltomot] to [seltornot]. Changed under the 
influence of a college teacher of speech. 

5. ‘oblique,’ [oblik] to [5blaik]; ‘depot,’ [dipo] to [depo]; ‘prepara- 
tory,’ [prop'erotori] to [‘pr'eporotori]. Changed in the army. 
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6. 'rather/ [rsedar] to [rador]; 'either/ [idar] to [aidor]. Changed 
by deliberate imitation of an associate regarded as more "educated/' 

7. 'grass/ [graes] to [gras] and to [gras]; 'new/ [nu] to [nju]. 
Changed by imitation in order to seem more "cultured." 

These changes, made imder the influence of the theory or con- 
viction of correctness, occurred at practically every age from five to 
forty years. The implications are much deeper than appear at the 
first superficial view, especially if they are supplemented by records 
of the efforts of children — especially of very young children, from two 
to five years of age — ^to imitate more perfectly the pronunciation of 
playmates, parents, and older brothers and sisters. My own observa- 
tion of the linguistic progress of a child advancing from the age of 
three to three and a half years, convinces me that most of his efforts 
to conform to the speech habits of his associates are deliberate and 
conscious efforts at first. The motivations come from the ridicule 
and correction of playmates, from the correction of parents, and from 
a sense of embarrassment and shame when the child observes that his 
speech differs from that of others, especially if it sounds like "baby- 
talk" to his older playmates. 

This inclination to change one's pronunciation because of the 
example of other individuals is a continuous one, felt and followed 
from babyhood far into manhood and womanhood. 

LAPSES 

The slips or lapses in speech which have been collected and 
examined by linguistic students and psychologists have attracted 
attention chiefly to the manner in which the lapses occur, and have 
been valued chiefly as illustrations of the manner in which blendings, 
mixtures, and analogies have been produced. 

There is, however, another phase of lapsing which is of at least 
as much linguistic importance as the one stated. This is the manner 
in which the lapsing speaker almost invariably corrects his own lapse 
without outside suggestion or correction. Here are a few lapses and 
their correction which I have space for: "I am not sure just what is 
his addr'ess — 'address." "That's the song IVe been raising the roof 
rif— the roof with." "There won't be any parcel postal service 
today — parcel post." "It is pretty hard to predict what a wim — 
woman [wim — wumon] will do." 
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I ha^e observed the immediate correction of such lapses in a child 
three and a half years old. 

It is striking that in most lapses the speaker has heard or felt or 
both heard and felt that he has said the thing intended wrongly, 
or even that he has begun to say the thing wrongly; and that he 
has immediately corrected himself. This inclination to correct 
one’s self is apparently a powerful influence toward conservatism in 
language. 

INHIBITED USAGES 

Words against which the individual has a prejudice are to be 
listed here. It will surprise most persons to And how many of these 
words there are. The feeling of the individual toward these words, 
most of which are in themselves quite inoffensive, is very strong. 
Together with words are to be listed here also a number of “ungram- 
matical” expressions. The reasons for the prejudices which inhibit 
the individual from using the words under examination are of diverse 
sorts, but among them is the assertion by another individual that 
the words or expressions are vulgar,” or that they are “incorrect,” 
or the association of the use of the word with some person strongly 
dishked by the individual who suffers from the prejudice. The 
conviction of correctness plays a large part here. One person 
informed me that he actually “flinched” when he heard a word or 
form which he was accustomed to think of as “grossly incorrect.” 

Some of the words foUow: 


victuals 

pants 

grub 

got 

ain^t 

it's me 

lady 

gotten 

buUy 

I've gotta 

spectacles 

[naiSer] 

yea 

eats 

elegant 

catty 

teeny 

fetch 

dope 

gawk 

vamp 

dirty 

poor fish 

often [ofton] 

guy 

glutton 

peeved 


mad 

guzzle 

he don't 


gent 

boss 

we haven't got any 



Another class of inhibited words is that consisting of words of 
whose pronunciation the speaker is not sure. Whenever the speaker 
finds himself approaching the point in a sentence where he is about t^ 
need to use one of these words, he reahzes that he is undecided how 
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to pronounce the word, and begins to search frantically for a synonym. 
Often he will hesitate and stammer, and will finally produce a totally 
inadequate circumlocution. The important point is that he dodges 
the word. So far as his own spoken language is concerned, the word 
is gone out of existence. A few such words are: 

fetish rudiment rise(n.) 

There are several forms of verbs which are in the same class. 
The speaker is not sure which one of two forms is the “correct” 
preterite or past participle, or gets into a panic because he fears that 
he wiU not use the “correct” form. Some of these are; 

shine — shone, shined [pret.] dive — dived, dove [pret] 

show — showed, shown [p. ptcple.] sneak — sneaked, snook [pret] 

awake — awoke, awaked [pret] 

Tongue-twisters are also often avoided: statistics, eccentric, 
auxiliary. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Some of the implications inherent in the situations to which I 
have called attention are obvious enough. Awareness of difference 
and the conviction of correctness in a society with a shifting member- 
ship have produced many of the changes in the pronunciation and 
usage of “standard languages” which linguistic historians have called 
“regular” or “according to law.” A critical and exhaustive study 
of all available sources of historical information will sometimes reveal 
conditions in the structure of society which have produced such 
“changes.” 

At the same time, the conviction of correctness has usually pro- 
duced conservatism of the most active and powerful kind. In point 
of fact, the tendency of children to deviate from the speech of their 
elders would undoubtedly have produced much more radical pro- 
gressive changes in speech than it has produced, if it had not been 
for this practically universal human obsession. The pressure on the 
individual child in the direction of conformity has in other words 
made speech almost absolutely stable. It is the stability of speech, 
rather than its relatively insignificant fluctuations, that is remarkable 
in the eyes of the linguistic historian who will shift his point of view. 
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Self-correction of lapses is another powerful agency which operates 
in maintaining permanence and stability. 

Inhibitions and disagreeable associations with words and forms 
account for the disappearance of many words and forms. 

It is a curious fact that the meanings of words have changed 
further and more rapidly than their forms and pronunciations. 
Little feeling is evident among mdividual speakers in favor of the 
inviolability of signification. New meanings are accepted quickly, 
and without restriction or hesitation, by most individuals, though 
here, too, there are influential persons in every conamunity who are 
active against the tendency of others to use old words in new or 
difierent meanings. 

In general, I may say that the circumstance which has impressed 
me most deeply throughout my excursions into these imexplored 
paths has been not the fact that language has changed, but the fact 
that it has changed so httle and so slowly. The fundamental reason 
for the relative slowness of change, it appears to me, has been lin- 
guistic self-consciousness in the individual speaker. 
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